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OBSERVATIONS  ON  CUP-SIIAPEI)  AND  OTHER  LA  PI  DA  RI  AN 
SCULPTURES  IN  THE  OLD  WORLD  AND  IN  AMERICA. 


BY  CHARLES  RAT. 


INTRODUCTION. 

f 

The  attention  of  European  archn-ologists  lias  been  directed  for  several 
years  to  that  very  curious  and  widely-distributed  class  of  antiquities,  which 
arc  called  pkrrcs  it  ccuelies  in  French,  and  8chalensteine  in  German,  and  to 
which  the  English  designation  "cup-stones"  might  with  propriety  he  applied. 
In  n  general  way,  they  may  be  defined  as  stones  and  rocks  upon  which  cup- 
shaped  cavities,  varying  in  size  and  number,  are  executed  by  the  hand  of 
man.  Rut  as  these  cup-like  excavations  often  appear,  more  especially  in 
the  Old  World,  associated  with  engraved  figures  of  a  different  character,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  consider  them  in  connection  with  the  latter. 

Though  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  cup-stones  in  Europe  dates 
back  many  years,  it  is  only  of  late  that  archaeologists  have  commenced  to 
view  them  in  a  broader  light,  and  to  speculate  on  their  ethnic  significance. 
Professor  E.  Desor,  in  particular,  published  not  long  ago  a  pamphlet,  enti- 
tled "Les  Pierre*  a  Ecuelles"  (Geneve,  1878),*  in  which  he  describes,  with 
his  usual  clearness,  their  occurrence  in  different  countries,  making  this  dis- 
tribution a  basis  for  drawing  inferences  bearing  on  the' important  question  of 
the  migration  of  man  in  long-past  ages. 


in:  M»t«<riaiix  pour  V  Hinlnire  Primitive  it  Nntnrtlk-  <1«  l'llommc,  1«T*.  |..  «±'.U,  rt. . 
republished  thi*  I'**)'.  enriched  by  additional  fact*,  in  bin 
Pari.,,  Xcuchatel,  ct  Geneve,  Is.U. 
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CUP-SHAPED  AND  OTHEU  LAPIDAHIAN  SCULPTURES. 


It  is  certainly  a  matter  of  great  interest  that  cup-stones,  analogous  to 
those  of  the  Eastem  Hemisphere,  are  found  in  the  United  States,  and,  as  it 
appears,  in  other  parts  of  the  Western  Continent.  Before  entering  upon 
the  task  of  describing  them  so  far  as  my  present  information  permits,  I  will 
give,  for  the  sake  of  comparison  and  direct  reference,  a  brief  account  of  the 
cup-stones  of  the  Old  World,  relying  chiefly  on  Professor  Desor's  excellent 
pamphlet,  yet  availing  myself  in  addition  of  such  other  writings  of  similar 
bearing  as  happen  to  be  at  my  command.  In  consideration  of  the  scanti- 
ness of  my  literary  sources,  I  cannot  claim  for  this  re'sumd  anything  like 
completeness;  but,  nevertheless,  I  hope  it  will  bring  out  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  subject 


PART  I. 


PRIMITIVE  LAPIDARIAN  SCULPTURES  IN  EUROPE  AND  ASIA 

SCOTLAND,  ETC 

Foremost  among  the  works  relating  to  the  |>eculiar  kind  of  sculpture 
under  consideration  stands  that  entitled  "Archaic  Sculptures  of  Cups,  Cir- 
cles, etc.,  upon  Stones  and  Rocks  in  Scotland,  England,  and  other  Coun- 
tries," by  Professor  J.  Y.  Simpson*  The  authors  descriptions  chiefly  relate 
to  the  occurrence  of  cupped  and  other  engraved  Btones  in  Scotland;  hut  also 
those  that  have  hecn  ohserved  in  England,  Wales,  Ireland,  Brittany,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark  are  mentioned  by  way  of  comparison. 

According  to  Professor  Simpson,  the  cup-shaped  cavities  and  othor 
sculptured  figures  (presently  to  be  described)  occur  in  the  British  Islands, 
more  especially  in  Scotland,  as  follows: — 

I.  On  stones  connected  with  archaic  sepulture,  as — 

1.  On  stones  of  megalithic  circles, 

2.  On  stones  of  megalithic  avenues, 

3.  On  stones  of  dolmens, 

4.  On  chambered  tumuli, 

5.  On  stone  cists  and  covers  of  urns, 

6.  On  standing  stones  or  monoliths. 

TublUmcd  In:  Proceeding,  of  Ibe  Society  of  Anti.iuarie*  ..f  Scotland,  Kightj -fifth  Scasion 
(1H64-6T0;  Edinburgh,  \8C7.  The  copy  at  my  disposal  (from  the  Library  of  CongTww)  ha*  no  special  title, 
and  I  find  that  tbc  work  in  quoted  under  different  title*.  I  .elect  that  given  by  Profraaor  Dc«,r  in  hi. 
caaay  ou  cup-atonea. 

It  la  a  remarkable  fact  that  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson,  the  db.tlngul.hed  and  niucb-occupled  Edinburgh 
phyalclau,  who  first  emploje.laiiua.tlnt  lea  Inobatetrio  practice,  found  leUure  to  devote  himself  to  thorough 
arcbK-ologico)  Investigation*,  ami  to  produce  a  work  of  high  merit. 
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II.  On  stones  connected  with  archaic  habitations,  as — 

7.  Jn  weems,  or  underground  houses, 

H.  In  fortified  buildings,  . 

U.  In  and  near  ancient  towns  and  camps, 

10.  On  the  surface  of  isolated  rocks  (in  places  probably  once 
inhabited). 

III.  On  isolated  stones. 

Professor  Simpson  reduces  the  forms  of  the  sculptures  in  question  to 
seven  elementary  types,  here  reproduced  and  comprised  under  Fig.  1,  in 
which  each  type  is  distinctly  indicated.  1  also  briefly  present  such  extracts 
from  the  author's  accompanying  explanations  as  will  serve  to  afford  addi- 
tional information  on  the  subject. 

First  typk. —  Singh:  cups. — They  are  the  simplest  type  of  these  ancient 
stone-cuttings.  Their  diameter  varies  from  one  inch  to  three  inches  and 
more,  while  they  are  often  only  half  an  inch  deep,  but  rarely  deeper  than 
an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half.  They  commonly  appear  in  different  sizes  on 
the  same  stone  or  rock,  and  although  they  sometimes  form  the  only  sculpt- 
ures on  a  sin-face,  they  are  more  frequently  associated  with  figures  of  a 
different  character.  He  observes  that  they  are  in  general  scattered  without 
order  over  the  surface,  but  that  occasionally  four  or  live  or  more  of  them 
are  placed  in  more  or  less  regular  groups,  exhibiting  a  constellation  like 
arrangement. 

Skcom)  type. —  Cups  surrounded  by  a  single  ring. — The  incised  rings  arc 
nsnallv  much  shallower  than  the  enps,  and  mostly  surround  cups  of  com- 
paratively large  size.  The  ring  is  either  complete  or  broken,  and  in  the 
latter  case  it  is  often  traversed  by  a  radial  groove  which  runs  from  the  cen- 
tral cup  through  and  even  beyond  the  ring. 

Tmitn  typk, — Cups  surrounded  by  a  series  of  concentric  complete  rings  — 
"In  this  complete  annular  form,"  says  Professor  Simpson,  "the  central  cup 
is  generally  more  deeply  cut  than  the  surrounding  rings,  but  not  always." 
The  number  of  rings  varies  from  two  to  seven,  or  even  more. 

Foiiktii  typk. — Cups  surrounded  by  a  series  of  concentric  but  incomplete 
rings,  having  a  straight  radial  groove.— This  type,  Professor  Simpson  thinks, 
constitutes,  perhaps,  the  most  common  form  of  the  circular  carving:;  The 
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rings  generally  touch  the  radial  line  at  both  extremities,  but  sometimes  they 
terminate  on  each  side  of  it  without  touching  it.  The  radial  groove  occasion- 
ally extends  considerably  beyond  the  outer  circle,  and  in  most  cases  it  runs  in 
a  more  or  less  downward  direction  on  tho  stone  or  rock.  "Sometimes  it  runs 
on  and  unites  into  a  common  line  with  other  duc  ts  or  grooves  coming  from 
other  circles,  till  thus  several  series  of  concentric  rings  are  conjoined  into  a 
larger  or  smaller  cluster  united  together  by  the  extension  of  their  radial 
branch-like  grooves."  This  typo  usually  exhibits  from  three  to  six  rings, 
the  outermost  having  a  diameter  of  l'rom  ten  to  sixteen  inches.  But  tho 
author  measured  ono  specimen  at  Auchnabreach,  Argyleshirc,  Scotland, 
three  feet  in  diameter  and  composed  of  eight  circles. 

Fifth  type. — Cups  surrounded  by  concentric  rings  and  flexed  lines. — "Tho 
number  of  inclosing  or  concentric  rings  is  generally  fewer  in  this  typo 
than  in  tho  two  last  preceding  types,  and  seldom  exceeds  two  or  three  in 
number." 

Sixrii  type. — Concentric  rings  without  a  central  cup. — In  a  compara- 
tively limited  number  of  cases  the  concentric  rings  of  the  types  already 
described  appear  without  a  central  cup  or  depression,  which  is,  however, 
most  frequently  wanting  in  tho  complete  concentric  circles  of  the  third  type. 

Seventh  type. — Concentric  circular  lines  of  the  form  of  a  spiral  or 
volute. — The  central  beginning  of  the  spiral  lino  is  usually,  but  not  always, 
marked  by  a  cup-like  excavation.  "The  volute  or  spiral  is,  |M>rhaps,  tho 
rarest  of  the  forms  of  circular  ring-cuttings  in  Great  Britain ;  but  this  type 
seems  common  on  the  incised  stones  of  Ireland  and  Brittany" 

It.  often  occurs  that  two,  three,  or  more  of  these  various  tvjK's  are  found 
on  the  same  stone  or  rock,  a  fact  proving,  to  use  Professor  Simpson's  lan- 
guage, "that  they  are  intimately  allied  to  each  other,  belong  to  the  same 
archaic  school  of  art,  and  have  a  community  of  character  and  origin." 

In  Plate  II  of  his  work  Professor  Simpson  represents  what  he  calls  "the 
chief  deviations  from  the  principal  ty[>es."  I  reproduce  here  this  plate  as 
Fig.  2  without  further  comment,  drawing  only  attention  to  the  first  four 
designs,  which  represent  cups  connected  by  grooves.  This  is  a  noticeable 
and  frequently  occurring  feature,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  In  order  to  show 
the  co-existence  of  different  types  on  the  same  stone  surface,  and  the  manner 
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in  which  they  are  ground,  I  give  in  Fig.  3  (copied  from  Plate  XXIII 
of  Simpson's  work)  views  of  sculptured  rock-surfaces  at  An.  hnabreach, 
Argvlesbire,  .Scotland.  Simply  cups,  cup*  surrounded  by  one  ring  or  by 
concentric  rings  with  nidial  grooves,  ami  spirals,  appear  here  promiscuously 
mingled.  Fig.  4,  taken  from  Simpson's  work  I  Plate  XVII.  3),  exhibits 
isolated  as  well  as  connected  cups,  n  cup  surrounded  by  a  ring,  and  con- 
centric rings  with  radial  grooves,  on  a  standing  stone  (menhir)  belonging  to 
a  group  of  sewn  at  Hallymennch,  in  the  parish  of  Kilmichael-Glnssary,  in 
Argyleshire,  Scotland. 

In  the  many  examples  of  rock-sculpture  mentioned  and  illustrated  by 
designs  by  Professor  Simpson,  groups  of  simple  cups  appear  not  very  fre- 
quently as  the  only  markings  on  a  stone-surface;  in  most  cases,  as  exemplified 
by  Figures  3  mid  they  are  accompanied  with  cups  MUTOUnded  by  rings 
or  associated  with  other  figures  of  a  more  or  less  complex  character.  But 
in  view  of  the  occurrence  of  simple  cups  on  stones  and  rocks  in  North 
America,  I  will,  for  the  present,  direct  my  attention  to  corresponding  sculp- 
tures in  the  Old  World,  and  briefly  enumerate  the  stones  noticed  by  the 
Scottish  savant  on  which  the  cup  like  cavities  appear  unmixed  with  other 
figures,  excepting  the  before-mentioned  grooves  by  which  thev  are  uow  and 
then  connected.  These  simple  carvings,  it  will  be  seen,  mostly  occur  on 
stones  of  megalithic  monuments. 

1.  — Prop- stone  of  a  dolmen  at  Iamcresse,  in  the  Island  of  Guernsey. 
It  shows  eleven  cups  of  from  three  to  four  inches  diameter,  arranged  in  a 
row  close  to  one  of  the  edges  of  the  stone  and  following  its  curvature 
I  Simpson,  Plate  VHI,  3)- 

2.  — Cap-stone  of  a  dolmen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  llatho, 
in  Edinburghshire,  Scotland.  On  its  upper  surface  i.>  sculptured  a  row  of 
twenty  cups,  which  runs  in  a  straight  median  line  from  one  end  of  the  stone 
to  the  other.  In  addition,  there  is  a  cup  placed  on  either  side  of  the  central 
row.  The  largest  cups  measure  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  are 
half  an  inch  deep.  The  cap  stone  is  a  block  of  secondary  basalt,  or  whin- 
stone,  about  twelve  feet  long,  ten  in  breadth,  and  two  in  thickness  (Simpson, 
Plate  IX,  1). 

3.  — Cap-stone  of  a  dolmen  near  the  village  of  Clynnog  Fawr,  in  Caer- 
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narvonshire,  Wales.  Its  upper  surface  is  covered  with  a  large  number  of 
cups  running  in  oblique,  but  almost  parallel,  lines.  Two  long  grooves,  form- 
ing an  acute  angle,  connect  u  number  of  the  cups  (Simpson,  Plate  IX,  2). 
This  dolmen  is  represented  as  Fig.  3  on  Plato  III  of  Dcsor's  "  Picrres  a 
Eeuelles,"  but  erroneously  marked  Dolmen  de  Iiatho.  I  reproduce  Professor 
Simpson's  view  of  the  dolmen  as  Fig.  b. 

4.  — I«arge  stone  which  formerly  occupied  the  centre  of  a  still  complete 
stone  circle  at  Moncricff,  a  few  miles  south  of  Perth,  Scotland*  It  has 
carved  upon  its  surface  about  seventeen  irregularly-distributed  cups  of 
different  sizes  (Simpson,  Plate  IV,  2). 

5.  — Block  of  u  small  circle  surrounding  n  kistvaen,  or  stone  cist,  at  Oat- 
lands,  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  design  shows  in  one  corner  of  the  block 
eighteen  cup-markings,  which  form  five  irregular  rows  (Simpson,  Plate 
VIII,  1).    Fig.  G  of  this  publication. 

6.  — One  of  the  roofing-stones  in  the  chamber  of  the  large  elongated 
tumulus,  Mont  Saint-Michel,  at  Carnac,  Brittany.  It  shows  on  the  inner 
side  six  apparently  large  cups,  placed  without  special  order  (Simpson,  Plato 
XI,  6). 

7.  — Two  stones  in  chambered  tumuli  at  Clava,  in  Invomcss-shiro,  Scot- 
land. Upon  the  surface  of  one  of  them  are  seen  twelve  cups,  apparently 
of  equal  size ;  the  other  stone  shows  five  of  them,  which  are  placed  in  the 
shape  of  an  irregular  cross  (Simpson,  Plate  X,  3  and  4).  Fig.  7  represents 
the  first-mentioned  of  these  stones. 

8 — Stone  probably  belonging  to  a  chamber  within  a  stone  circle  on 
Cloughton  Moor,  near  Scarborough,  England.  One  side  shows  four  cups, 
the  other  three  (Simpson,  Plato  XI,  4). 

9.  — Monolith  standing  near  Dunbar,  East-Lothian,  Scotland.  Upon 
one  of  its  sides  apjwar  five  cups,  so  placed  that  they  might  mark  the  angles 
of  an  irregular  pentagon  (Simpson,  Plate  IV,  3).    Reproduced  as  Fig.  8. 

10.  — Conical  standing  stone  in  the  bourg  or  village  of  the  Forest,  in 
the  Island  of  Guernsey.  There  are  upon  it  three  apparently  largo  cups, 
forming  a  row  in  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the  stone,  but  placed  far 
apart  (Simpson,  Plate  VIII,  2). 

•Tim  »i*e  of  tb«  olijiMM*  llgiirril  in  MmgMOflAl  vrnrk  in  ramly  inilirntnl. 
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11.  — Standing  stone,  nearly  ten  feet  high,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Edin- 
burgh, where  it.  is  known  as  the  "Caiy  Stone."  Between  two  and  three 
feet  from  the  ground  is  sculptured  on  one  of  its  sides  u  horizontal  row  of 
six  cups,  placed  closely  together  (Simpson,  Plate  XVII,  1).  A  view  of  this 
stone,  differing  from  Simpson's  representation,  is  given  by  Professor  Daniel 
Wilson.'1 

12.  — Isolated  stone  near  Balvraid,  in  Inverness-shire,  Scotland.  It 
measures  above  six  feet  in  length,  and  is  covered  with  many  cups,  five  j>airH 
of  which  are  joined  by  straight  or  curved  grooves  (Simpson,  Plate  XIV,  2). 
Reproduced  as  Fig.  9. 

13.  — Stone  found  among  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fortification  at  Laws, 
in  Forfarshire,  Scotland.  The  stone  shows  sixteen  cups,  which  form  an 
irregular  oval  group  (Simpson,  Plate  XII,  6).    Fig.  10  in  this  publication. 

14.  — Bock  lying  in  a  wood  behind  the  church-yard  of  Kirk  Braddan, 
in  the  Isle  of  Man.  On  one  side  eight  cups  are  distributed  without  order; 
on  the  other  an  equal  number  is  recognizable,  and  here  two  pairs  are  con- 
joined by  straight  grooves  (Simpson,  Plate  XXVI,  4). 

15.  — The  Baal  or  Balder  Stone,  near  Falkoping,  Sweden  (Simpson, 
Plate  XXXI,  1).  It  will  be  described  and  figured  in  my  notice  of  Swedish 
cup-stones. 

Professor  Simpson  represents  in  all  about  a  hundred  stones  upon  which 
figures  are  sculptured,  and  my  enumeration  shows  that  among  these  only 
sixteen  bear  exclusively  cup-shaped  cavities,  which  are  in  some  instances 
conjoined  by  grooves.  I  have  to  mention,  however,  that  he  also  alludes  in 
his  work  to  a  number  of  simple  cup-cuttings  which  he  does  not  figure.  I 
presented  the  preceding  summary  simply  for  tin;  purpose  of  showing  that 
cups  unaccompanied  by  other  figures  are  not  very  frequently  met  with 
on  stones  in  Scotland,  England,  and  the  smaller  islands  belonging  to  Great 
Britain. 

^   _  ^^^^^    ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  » 

•  Wilsou :  The  Archeology  and  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland ;  E<linhnrBh,  1651,  p.  'JC. 
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ENGLAND. 

An  important  publication  relating  to  English  rock-seulpturo  of  tlio 
peculiar  kind  here  examined  is  that  by  Mr.  George  Tate,  entitled  "Tho 
Ancient  British  Sculptured  Rocks  of  Northumberland  and  the  Eastern  Bor- 
ders" (Alnwick,  1867*).*  While  Professor  Simpson  chiefly  treats  of  Scot- 
tish sculptures,  yet  draws  also  those  of  other  countries  within  the  sphere  of 
his  observations,  Mr.  Tate's  work,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  mainly  devoted  to 
a  narrower  district  in  the  North  of  England. 

The  rock-sculptures  of  Northumberland  described  by  Mr.  Tate  are 
almost  absolutely  analogous  to  those  hitherto  considered,  and  appear  to  be 
of  contemporaneous  origin  with  them.  The  well-developed  spiral  lino, 
however,  does  not  occur  among  tho  English  sculptures  figured  by  Mr.  Tate. 
For  tho  rest,  wc  behold  here  the  same  rings  with  central  cups  and  radial 
grooves,  etc.,  which  form  most  curious  and  complicated  groups,  and  are 
frequently  accompanied  by  simple  cups.  Yet,  in  none  of  the  illustrations 
published  by  the  author  do  they  constitute  tho  sole  sculptures  of  a  rock- 
surface.  The  general  results  of  Mr.  Tate's  investigations  in  Northumber- 
land arc  summed  up  in  the  following  resume  on  page  27  of  his  treatise: — 

"From  this  survey  we  find  that  fifty-three  sculptured  stones  have  been 
observed  in  Northumberland,  and  that  there  are  inscribed  on  them  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  figures.  All  of  them  aro  more  or  less  connected 
with  ancient  British  remains.  Four  of  them  formed  tho  coven*  of  cists; 
four  were  probably  covers  of  cists;  two  are  within  a  few  yards  of  barrows, 
beneath  which  are  similar  small  sepulchral  chambers;  five  of  them  aro 
within  ancient  British  camps ;  eight  of  them  are  not  more  distant  from  such 
camps  than  a  hundred  yards,  most  of  the  others  are  less  distant  than  half  a 
mile,  and  none  further  away  than  a  mile.  Their  relation,  however,  to  tho 
camps,  forts,  and  hut-circles — the  dwellings  of  the  ancient  British  people — 
is  more  apparent  than  to  their  sepulchres." 

To  this  I  will  add  that  the  sculptures  observed  by  Mr.  Tate  within  or 

•  Th«  illimlral.  d  work  on  incised  luarklngn  on  Ktonu  in  XortliuinlN-riwnl,  •-!»•.,  publmlml  in  1HSD  by 
direction  of  tin-  late  Duke  of  Nortliuitil*rlaml,  wa»  not  within  my  rrni  h. 
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in  the  neighborhood  of  camps  and  fortifications  are  mostly  executed  on 
sandstone  rock  in  situ. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  again  to  Mr.  Tato's  interesting  monograph. 

Of  particular  interest  is  a  class  of  small  English  capstones,  which 
the  Rev.  William  Greenwell  found  in  no  inconsiderable  number  during  his 
extensive  exploration  of  English  barrows.  lie  refers  to  them  repeatedly, 
but  with  special  minuteness  in  his  account  of  a  barrow  in  the  parish  of 
Kilbum,  in  Yorkshire.  This  barrow,  which  measured  forty-two  feet  in 
diameter,  was  no  longer  in  its  original  state,  having  been  much  disturbed 
in  recent  times  for  the  sake  of  the  stones  which  formed  it.  No  traces  of 
any  interment  remained,  a  fact  ascribed  by  Mr.  Greenwell  to  the  total  dis- 
npj)carancc  of  the  bones  by  decay.  According  to  his  opinion,  a  burned  body 
had  never  been  interred  in  this  mound,  for  in  that  case  some  fragments  of 
calcined  bones  would  have  come  to  light.  On  the  east  side  of  the  barrow 
was  found  a  stone  with  two  grooves  running  crosswise,  and  probably  pro- 
duced by  the  sharpening  of  some  stono  implement 

"A  remarkablo  feature  in  this  barrow,"  Mr.  Greenwell  continues,  "was 
the  very  large  number  of  stones  (more  than  twenty)  of  various  sizes,  from 
five  inches  to  eighteen  inches  square,  and  of  different  and  irregular  shapes, 
on  which  pit  or  cup-markings  had  been  formed.  These  hollows  were  both 
circular  and  oval,  and  differed  in  size  from  one  inch  in  diameter  to  three 
inches,  and  their  depth  was  about  two  inches.  The  oval  pits,  as  a  rule, 
were  not  very  regular  in  outline.  Some  of  the  stones  had  only  one  pit- 
marking  upon  them,  others  had  as  many  as  six;  on  some  they  were  quite 
separate  from  each  other,  on  others  they  were  connected  by  a  shallow  but 
wide  groove.  They  were  all  formed  in  a  soft  and  very  light  oolitic  sand- 
stone, and  the  pits  were  in  most  cases  as  fresh  as  if  only  made  yesterday, 
showing  most  distinctly  the  marks  of  the  tool,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
a  sharp-pointed  instrument,  and  very  probably  of  flint.  It  is  not  easy  to 
attribute  any  special  purpose  to  these  stones  or  to  their  markings.  The 
condition  of  the  pits,  showing  no  signs  of  wear  (for  had  anything  been 
ground  or  rubbed  in  them,  the  marks  of  the  tooling  upon  so  soft  n  stono 
would  have  been  speedily  effaced),  seems  to  preclude  the  idea  that  they 
were  intended  for  any  domestic  or  manufacturing  process.    On  the  whole, 
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I  prefer  to  regard  them  as  symbolic  representations,  though  as  to  what  their 
significancy  may  be,  I  confess  myself  unable  to  offer  anything  moro  than 
conjecture."  He  then  draws  attention  to  their  resemblance  "to  the  sim- 
ilarly-shaped pits  which,  found  sometimes  alone  and  sometimes  in  connection 
with  incomplete  circles,  have  been  discovered  so  extensively  in  Northum- 
berland, Yorkshire,  Argyleshire,  Kerry,  and  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  occurring  in  many  cases  upon  rocks,  but  very  frequently  upon 
detached  stones  of  greater  or  less  size  "*  In  general,  Mr.  Greenwell  met 
with  such  cup-stones  in  barrows  containing  burned  human  remains.  He 
lays  particular  stress  on  the  freshness  of  their  cavities,  and  the  latter  cir- 
cumstance— if,  indeed,  these  cup-stones  were  designed  for  any  practical 
purpose— renders  the  solution  of  the  question  of  their  use  extremely  diffi- 
cult, or  perhaps  impossible. 


IRELAND. 

Sculptures  analogous  to  those  hitherto  considered  have  been  discovered 
in  Ireland,  more  especially,  as  it  appears,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  king- 
dom. A  large  stone  slab,  found  in  the  County  of  Kerry,  and  figured  by 
Professor  Simpson  on  Plate  XXVII,  shows  on  its  surface  single  cups  as 
well  as  others  surrounded  by  circles,  the  latter  being  in  part  traversed  and 
connected  by  grooves.  Mr.  Tate  likewise  mentions  similar  Irish  sculptures, 
and  represents  on  Plate  XI  (Fig.  8)  a  stone  found  in  the  above-named 
county  underneath  several  feet  of  peat  In  lieu  of  a  description  of  thin 
stone,  I  present  in  Fig.  1 1  a  copy  of  Mr.  Tate's  design  of  the  same. 

These  simpler  sculptures  are  often  associated  in  Ireland  with  other 
devices,  such  as  stars,  rosettes,  crosses,  triangles,  zigzags,  etc.,  which,  as 
far  as  I  know,  have  not  been  observed  in  Cireat  Britain.  Such  an  assem- 
blage of  figures  is  exhibited  on  the  side-surface  of  a  block  fashioned  as  a 
rude  seat,  and  belonging  to  the  stone  circle  which  surrounds  a  large  cairn 
at  Lough  Crew,  near  Oldcastle,  Leinster.    This  block,  of  more  than  ten 

•  Greenwell  uml  BoUeatou :  Brltkh  Btnon,  ate. ;  Oxford,  1877,  p.  341,  etc 
2  L  B 
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tons  weight,  and  known  as  "the  Hag's  Chair,"  has  been  described  and 
figured  by  Mr.  James  Fergusson.*  Many  of  the  stones  forming  the  cham- 
ber of  the  tumulus  at  Lough  Crew  are  likewise  ornamented  with  various 
devices,  M  seen  in  tho  representations  of  two  of  them  given  by  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson f  I  present  as  Fig.  12  a  copy  of  one  of  his  designs.  Tho  sculpture 
on  this  stone  is  even  more  characteristic  than  that  on  the  Hag's  Chair. 

Of  a  still  more  artistic  character  are  the  sculptures  on  the  stones  in  the 
celebrated  cairns  of  New  Grange  and  Dowth,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Drogheda.  Here  are  seen  graceful  groups  of  double  spirals,  scrolls,  math- 
ematical devices,  and  even  designs  resembling  palm  or  fern-like  plants — 
in  general  forms  evidently  belonging  to  a  later  period  than  the  cup  and 
ring-cuttings  previously  treated.  Mr.  Fergusson  takes  occasion  to  draw 
attention  to  the  progressive  development  shown  in  Irish  sculpture.} 


FRANCE. 

Tho  dolmen-stones  of  Brittany  likewise  exhibit  sculptures  far  superior 
in  design  to  those  of  Scotland  and  England,  and  doubtless  belonging  to  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  primitive  art.  Though  we  behold  here  curious 
concentric  circles  and  spiral  lines,  which  bear  a  distant  resemblance  to  tho 
sculptures  of  Great  Britain,  we  also  meet  with  real  ornaments,  snake-like 
designs,  and  representations  of  hafted  and  unhafted  celts.  Some  of  tho 
sculptures  of  Brittany  are  raised  and  not  incised.  A  very  characteristic 
outline  of  a  celt  in  a  plumed  handle  is  seen  on  the  roof  of  a  dolmen  called 
"tho  Merchant's  Table,"  near  Locmariakcr.    Jt  is  here  reproduced  as  Fig.  l.'J. 

The  tumulus  on  the  Island  of  Gavr'  Inis,  in  the  Bay  of  Morbihan,  a 

"  Ferguaaon  :  Kudo  Stone  Monuments  in  all  Countries;  London,  1*72,  p.  215. 
tll.i.1.,  p.  310. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  228.    In  addition,  however,  be  says  on  the  same  page  :  "  It  would  be  an  extremely  dan-" 
geroua  line  of  argument  to  apply  thin  law  of  progressive  development  to  all  countries.    In  India, 
especially,  it  is  very  frequently  reversed.    Tbe  rudest  art  is  often  mneli  more  modern  than  the  most 
refined,  but  in  Irelaud  this  apparently  never  was  tho  ease.    From  tbe  earliest  scratching*  on  pillar- 
atones  down  to  tho  English  conquest  her  art  seems  to  have  been  nnfalteringly  progressive." 

Illuatratii.il* of  the  sculptures  of  New  Orange  and  Dowth  arc  given  by  Simpson  and  Fergusson  in 
their  works  here  quoted. 
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few  miles  east  of  Locmnrinkor,  is  of  great  interest  to  archaeologists,  on 
account  of  tlio  sculptured  stones  forming  its  chamber,  upon  which  groups 
of  intricate  concentric  and  spiral  lines,  and  outlines  of  objects  generally 
considered  as  celts  are  traced.  These  stones  have  repeatedly  been  repre- 
sented.   Fig.  14  is  a  copy  of  one  of  Mr.  Fergusson's  illustrations. 

Yet,  the  fact  that  cup-cuttings  are  not  wanting  in  this  part  of  Franco 
is  exemplified  by  the  roofing-stone  of  Mont  Saint-Michel,  at  Camac,  which 
has  been  alluded  to  on  a  preceding  page.  The  Rev.  W.  C.  Lulus, 
moreover,  communicated  to  Mr.  E.  T.  Stevens  that  he  had  found  in  twelve 
cases  cup-cuttings  on  dolmen-stones  of  Brittany  (mostly  upon  cap-stones), 
and  in  one  case  on  a  slab  near  the  entrance  of  a  galleried  chamber.  TIo 
further  observed  them  twice  on  menhirs,  once  on  a  rock  in  silu,  and  again 
on  a  loose  stone  block,  all  in  the  sanie  region.*  It  is  not  mentioned 
whether  these  cups  occur  nlonc  or,  ns  is  more  probable,  accompanied  by 
other  figures. 

I  am  not  aware  that  elaborate  sculptures  similar  to  those  of  Brittany 
have  been  discovered  in  the  southern  parts  of  France.  Simple  cup-cuttings, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  not  wanting  there,  and  more  of  them  doubtless  will 
become  known  in  the  course  of  further  investigation.  Professor  Desor 
draws  in  his  pamphlet  attention  to  the  report  of  Messrs.  Piette  and  Sacaze, 
who  lately  examined  in  the  neighborhood  of  Luchon,  in  the  Pyrenees,  ft 
large  number  of  megalithic  monuments,  one  of  which,  called  Le  Cailhaou 
den  PourkH  (the  chicken-stone),  has  sculptured  on  its  surface  sixty-two  cups, 
from  five  to  six  centimeters  in  diameter  and  from  tw  o  to  three  centimeters  in 
depth.  Four  cups  in  the  middle  of  the  stone  are  conjoined  by  grooves  in 
such  ft  manner  that  they  form  a  croas.f  Elsewhere  in  his  pamphlet  (page 
21)  Professor  Desor  observes  that  thus  far  cup-stones  have  not  been 
noticed  in  the  East  of  France,  notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  erratic 
blocks  in  that  region.  Shortly  afterward,  however,  M.  A.  Falsan  described 
two  cup-stoncs  which  he  had  discovered  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone.  Ono 
of  them,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Belley,  in  the  Department  of  the  Ain, 
deserves  particular  mention.    It  is  a  sandstone  boulder  of  oval  shape,  a 

•Su.v.-ti«:  Klhil  Cbiji* ;  London,  JKT41,  p.  «m. 

t  I'iette  ..t  Kiirnw:  »,.•*  MopnmrnU  lie  In  Montague  .rE*|.ia.i|>  ( IVrAMW)  i  MatZ-iiam,  I-CS,  \>.  2W. 
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meter  and  !i  half  long-  and  sixty  centimeters  in  thickness,  having  sculptured 
on  its  upper  surface  about  sixty  round  cups,  distributed  in  irregular  groups, 
and  in  some  instances  conjoined  by  grooves,  which,  to  judge  from  the  very 
good  accompanying  illustration,  here  reproduced  as  Fig.  15,  are  much  shal- 
lower than  the  cavities.  The  largest  cup  measures  eight  centimeters  in 
diameter;  the  others  are  smaller,  and  their  depth  varies  between  a  few  mil- 
limeters and  three  centimeters.  Tho  people  of  the  neighborhood  call  this 
block  Im  IJouh;  tir  Gaif/antua,  attaching  to  it  the  legend  that  it  was  hurled 
from  a  distance  to  its  present  place  by  the  giant  of  that  name,  the  impres- 
sions of  his  fingers  being  the  very  cups  seen  on  its  surface. 

M.  Falsan  alludes  to  the  existence  of  other  yet  unexamined  cup-stones 
in  that  region,  and  a  further  search  probably  will  amply  reward  the  investi- 
gator.* 

Quite  recently  M  Louis  de  Malafoss©  has  pointed  out  the  occurrence  of 
cup-cuttings  on  rocks  in  tho  Lozere  Department,  mentioning  in  particular  a 
schistose  rock  in  siiii  near  the  rivulet  Kioulong,  not  far  from  a  place  called 
Chirac.  A  cornice-like  projection  of  this  rock  shows  about  forty  cups, 
apparently  grouped  without  order,  and  in  some  instances  connected  by 
grooves,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  Mi,  which  is  a  copy  of  M.  de  Malafosse's 
illustration.  The  grooves  are  shallower  than  the  caps,  the  latter  being  from 
three  to  four  centimeters  in  diameter  and  from  three  and  a  half  to  four 
centimeters  deep.  The  cup  marked  A  is  larger  than  the  others.  These 
cavities  are  conical  in  shape  and  some  terminate  in  a  fiat  bottom.  M.  de 
Malafosso  thinks  that,  though  the  rock  is  very  hard,  the  cavities  might  have 
been  produced  by  the  rotation  of  a  flint  implement.! 

Additional  discoveries  of  cup-stones  in  different  parts  of  France  may 
be  confidently  expected. 

•KhIkiu:  1>«  1»  Prfxrmri?  «lo  qiM-}t|tm  1'iinvH  ft  f.t  w\h  *  <\mi»U  legion  Moyrtinti  Uu  IIjmu.mi  ilu 
Rl»6l!.-;  MttdriMW,  1M7S,  p.  2S0. 

tl)r  Mftlafane:  L«  Piem.  ft  IWu.  ct  )r.  Kwbrrs  ft  EtnelO.  Ouni  la  Lo»>rc;  IteMriMS,  iefl>, 

p.  97. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

In  this  country  erratic  blocks  bearing  cup-cuttings  are  not  rare.  Accord- 
ing to  Professor  Desor,  about  fifty  were  known  some  years  ago,  twenty  of 
them  having  been  found  in  the  French  cantons  of  the  republic;  and  owing 
to  the  closer  search  on  the  part  of  geologists  and  archaeologists  their  num- 
ber steadily  increases  by  new  discoveries. 

He  figures  on  Plate  I  of  his  pamphlet  the  cup-stone  observed  as  early  as 
1849  by  Professor  F.  Troyon  at  the  foot  of  the  Jura,  near  Mont-la- Ville,  in 
the  Canton  of  Vaud,  and  then  and  afterward  described  by  him.*  This  block 
consists  of  chlorite  slato,  is  ten  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  from  four  to  five 
feet  in  breadth.  Its  surface  exhibits  twenty-seven  irregularly-distributed 
cups,  of  which  the  largest  measures  nine  inches  in  diameter  and  four  inches 
and  a  half  in  depth;  the  others  are  considerably  smaller.  Some  of  the  cups 
forming  the  central  group  are  connected  by  undulating  furrows  of  insignifi- 
cant depth,  and  a  short  straight  groove  conjoins  two  cups  near  the  upper 
end  of  the  rock.    I  give  Professor  Desor's  illustration  as  Fig.  17. 

Dr.  Ferdinand  Keller  has  described  the  cup-stones  of  Switzerland  in  a 
memoir  which  is  not  within  my  reach.f  In  J.  E.  Lcc's  translation  of  Dr. 
Keller's  reports  on  the  lake-dwellings  of  Switzerland  I  find  the  description 
and  representation  of  a  block  in  the  Luterhoh  near  Bienne,  in  the  Can- 
ton of  Berne,  which  shows  twenty-one  cups,  arranged  without  apparent 
order,  and  partly  connected  by  grooves.  The  block  weighs  about  twenty 
hundred-weight,  and  consists  of  gneiss.}  Professor  Desor  refers  (on  page 
14)  to  the  discovery  of  similar  blocks  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bicnno,  with- 
out describing  them  in  detail ;  he  also  alludes  to  several  cup-stones  in  the 
environs  of  Zurich. 

Cup-cuttings  appear  to  occur  in  Switzerland  mostly  on  boulders  of 
granite  and  gneiss,  and,  as  a  rule,  unassociatcd  with  other  sculptured  figures. 

•Troyon:  Habitation*  Lncuntrcs  dm  Temp*  Ancient  «rt  Modem™ ;  Laiiitannc,  1*60,  p.  1M,  note, 
t  Die  Zrirhen-nder  Schnlrnsteitiu  der  Sckweiz,  in :  "  Hit theilungeD  der  Antiuunriacken  Gt-acUacbafl 
in  Zurich,"  Bd.  XVII. 

t  Keller :  The  Lake-Dwellings  of  Switzerland  and  other  Farts  of  Europe ;  translated  by  J.  E. 
Lie;  I^mlon,  1H>,  Vol.  I..  p+30;  Vol.  II,  HntsXXXIX,  U.  In  t  ku  description  ebjktssn  cup.  Me  men- 
tioned; Ilia  liguru  huow*  twenty-one. 
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Yet,  according  to  Professor  Dcsor  (page  12),  a  rock  exhibiting  a  number  of 
simple  cups  ami  one  cup  surrounded  by  two  circles  was  formerly  seen  near 
the  village  of  Mels,  in  the  Canton  of  Saint  (tall.  Unfortunately,  this  rock 
has  been  destroyed.  This  isolated  case,  however,  is  in  so  far  of  interest, 
as  it  exemplifies  the  transition  from  the  simpler  and  earlier  cup-type  to  a 
somewhat  more  developed  form. 

Ur.  Keller  states  that  smaller  cupped  stones  have  been  found  in  the 
Lake  of  Neuchatel,  at  Ooreelettes,  at  Font,  above  Kstavayer,  and  at  the 
lake-dwelling  of  Cortaillod,  just  opposite  the  shore,  almost  always  in  places 
.  which  are  dry  at  low  water. 

"The  implements  met  with  in  the  neighborhood  of  thoso  hollow  stones," 
he  continues,  "belong  in  general  to  the  bronze  age.  The  cups  vary  from 
three  to  ten  inches  in  diameter;  they  are  seldom  more  than  an  inch  in  depth. 
They  are  made  on  the  surface  of  the  stone  without  any  kind  of  order,  ex- 
cept, that  when  they  are  three  in  number,  they  form,  as  it  were,  the  points 
of  an  equilateral  triangle."*  Though  he  alludes  on  the  same  page  to  a 
relation  between  theso  stones  and  the  large  cup-bearing  boulders  of  Switz- 
erland, he  seems  to  have  afterward  changed  his  view,  and  to  regard  the 
former  as  utensils  designed  for  some  domestic  purpose,  perhaps  for  grinding 
cereals  or  other  substances  (Desor,  page  8).  This  was  Professor  Troyon's 
original  opinion.f 

GKIiMANY  AND  AUSTRIA. 

As  far  as  I  could  learn,  no  cup-stones  have  yet  been  discovered  in 
Southern  Germany,  but  it  hardly  admits  of  any  doubt  that  they  will  be 
found  in  that  district,  when  diligent  search,  is  made  for  them.  Their  occur- 
rence in  North  Germany,  however,  is  well  established.  Mr.  C.  Jessen 
describes  in  the  "Zeitechrift  fur  Ethnologic  "  (Vol.  IV,  1872,  p  223)  a  real 
cup-stone  discovered  by  him  not  far  from  Eckcrnforde  (Sehleswig),  and  to 

•  Keller:  Lake-Dwellim,*,  etc.,  VoL  I,  p.  100.  Fig*.  12  ami  l:i,  on  Plate  XXXIX  of  the  unit)  work 
rrprooeut  two  of  thewo cup|>c<l  atouea,  ono  with  three,  the  otln  r  with  four  cavities;  but  their  «iw>  i*  not 
indicated,  either  on  the  plule  or  in  the  text. 

1  "  iruutrtu  pierren  portent  de  petits  bawiine,  de  -J  a  :i  poner*  de  diainelre  wir  5a  S  liyne*  do  pro. 
fouileur,  dentin. neauBilmiii'  a  brojer  drtgraiur.,  inula  dont  I'iiw»;;i-  a  pu  itro  fort  vuiie."—  Inborn  llaH- 
Iali9»,  Lactuttt;  tic,  p.  ICS. 
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which  ho  attributes,  doubtless  erroneously,  the  character  of  a  stone  upon 
which  stone  axes  were  ground  This  block,  which  is  figured  in  tho  "Zcit- 
schrift"  (Plate  XIV),  consist*  of  granite,  is  five  feet  long,  half  as  wide,  and 
exhibits  upon  its  surface  twenty-four  cups  of  unequal  size.  Miss  J.  Mestorf, 
tho  accomplished  custodian  of  the  Archaeological  Museum  at  Kiel  (llol- 
Btein),  mentions,  as  the  result  of  her  careful  examination  of  various  records, 
that  sixteen  cup-stones  have  been  found  in  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and 
Holstein,  of  which  five  only  are  still  known  to  exist,  the  others  being  either 
destroyed  or  no  longer  traceable.  She  refers  to  a  specimen  taken  out  of  a 
garden-wall  in  Schleswig,  and  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Kiel,  upon  which 
four  of  the  cups  are  joined  by  grooves,  thus  presenting  the  shape-  of  a  cross. 
Another  specimen  in  the  same  museum,  which  consists  of  white  marble 
and  is  only  7.f>  centimeters  in  size,  shows  on  both  sides  a  number  of  dimin- 
utive cups,  resembling  those  seen  on  large  stones  and  rocks.  It  was  found 
in  a  burial-urn  from  a  cemetery  pertaining  to  tho  early  age  of  iron,  near 
Altona  (Holstein),  and  is  considered  as  an  amulet.  There  is  further  men- 
tioned a  cupped  stone  near  Albersdorf  (Holstein),  which  formed  one  of  the 
three  lid-stones  of  a  cist  covered  by  a  mound  of  earth,  ami  containing  only 
a  fractured  Hint  lance-head.  On  the  upper  side  of  the  stone,  which  has  not 
been  removed,  are  sculptured  more  than  a  hundred  cups  and  a  figure  like  a 
wheel  with  four  spokes — a  design  not  uncommon  in  Denmark  and  tho  Scan- 
dinavian countries,  as  will  1x3  seen  in  tho  sequel.  Another  stone,  found  in 
a  tumulus  at  Itisby  (Schleswig),  shows  a  curious  system  of  cups  and  con- 
necting grooves,  both  rather  shallow,  to  judge  from  a  representation  by  Dr. 
Henry  Petersen.*  This  relic  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  Copenhagen.  A 
stone  found  in  a  tumulus  near  Arrild  (Schleswig)  had  cups  sculptured  on 
one  side,  and  on  tho  other  tho  word  latur,  in  runic  characters.  This 
remarkable  piece  of  lapidarian  sculpture  was  put  out  of  sight  by  its  last 
owner,  who  used  it  in  building  tho  foundation  of  a  barn.  Five  or  six  of 
tho  cup-stones  traced  by  Miss  Mestorf  occurred  in  or  in  connection  with 
borial-pIaoM.'f 

"  In :  M^ninin-n  ilr  la  Knci^K1  Knvntr  ilin  Anti<piainii  <lu  Nonl,  1pC7,  p.  ICR. 

tj.  MwtUlf:  Uebrr  Srlmlcnrtfim-.  I.,  in:  CnrrmpoiMtrnii-lllatt  <li-r  Ih-iilwHen  Anthmpolojfincln-ii 
Ocscllwhiin.  li"7'.<,  S.  3:— Vnnur:  l>i«- Vor^.  w  lii.  lur  <le*  NonN  iw  niuli  ck-k-lin-itip-n  Itrnkmuh  rn ; 
iu'»  Deutarhtf  ttbartngro  vim  J.  Mvolurf;  Muiukiirg,  li*T*,  s.  41. 

Siiiw  Ik"  ubuvi-  »u»  wiittwt,  1  l>;i\f  kill  favored  Willi  *  lotUT  I'r  Mis*  Mi*<"rf,  il.itol  April  :i, 
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According  to  Mr.  Friedel,  cup-cuttings  occur  on  megalithic  monuments 
in  the  Island  of  Riigen,  situated  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  opposite  Stralsund,  Prus- 
sia, and  on  rocks  in  different  parts  of  Silesia  He  refers  to  a  rock  called 
the  Bischo/s-Stcin  (Bishop's  Stone),  at  or  near  Niemegk,  in  the  Province  of 
Brandenburg,  Prussia,  upon  which  are  sculptured,  on  one  side  a  Maltese 
cross  and  the  date  1590,  and  on  tho  other  a  chalice,  across,  and  several 
cups,  while  its  top  shows  a  trough- shaped  cavity.*  The  communications 
of  that  gentleman  relative  to  the  cup-like  cavities  executed  on  tho  walls  of 
many  churches  in  Germany  and  Sweden,  and  thus  bearing  witness  to  the 
practice  of  cup-cutting  within  comparatively  recent  times,  are  of  great  in- 
terest^ But  as  I  shall  revert  to  this  subject  in  another  section  of  this  essay, 
I  refrain  from  enlarging  on  it  in  this  place. 

Though  of  late  years  much  has  been  said  in  Germany  concerning 
cupped  stones,  it  appears  that  two  of  them,  long  ago  briefly  described  and 
figured  by  Samuel  Christoph  Wagoner,  have  recently  escaped  the  notice  of 
German  archaeologists.  One  of  them  is  thus  mentioned  by  Wagener  among 
tho  antiquities  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ober-Farrenstiidt,  near  Querfurt,  iu 
Prussian  Saxony  :  "There  was  also  found  in  this  district  the  memorial  stone, 
Fig.  8D">,  with  many  drill-holes"  (Audi  fund  sich  in  hieaiger  Gegend  der  Tknk- 
stein,  Fig.  895,  mil  viden  Bohrldchcrn).\  The  illustration,  a  very  rude  out- 
line sketch,  of  which  Fig.  18  is  a  fac-simile,  evidently  represents  ai  cup-stone. 
Tho  size  of  the  stone  is  not  indicated.  The  other  cupped  stone,  represented 
in  an  equally  rude  manner  by  Fig.  13G7  in  Wagoner's  work,  is  a  granite 
block  near  ZadeJ,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Meissen,  Saxony.  The  people  of 
tho  neighborhood  call  it  Ji'wsemtein  or  Giant  Stone.  It  is  six  feet  high  and 
seven  feet  broad,  and  marked  with  many  cup-excavations,  of  which  tho 
upper  ones,  placed  in  rows,  are  oval,  three  inches  long,  from  one  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  half  wide,  and  from  a  fourth  of  an  inch  to  half  an  inch  in  depth. 

1SS0,  in  which  sho  enumerates  thr  cnp-stoncs  which  have  become  known  in  the  duchies  of  Sehlcgwig 
and  HolBtein  up  to  the  year  1**>.  There  an?  eighteen  in  all,  of  which  the  Inst  in  tile  lint  ban  not  yet 
been  described.  It  was  discovered  at  or  near  Btinsoh  (  ll"l»t<  in),  in  conical  in  shape,  sixteen  centimeter" 
high,  and  shows  t  wenty-acveu  enps,  three  of  which  arc  surrounded  by  single  rings. 

•As  early  as  1751  mention  is  made  or  cupped  boulders  in  the  Province  nf  Brandenburg  in  a  his- 
torical work  on  that  province  by  J.  C.  Bokinann.   The  author  rails  them  Xtipf<knuicine. 

t Verbjndlungen  der  Berliner  Anthropologischcn  (Jeaellschaft ;  Sitiung  vora  IIS.  Kebrnar  ITS, 

8.  a 

I  Wageuer :  Hamlbuc  b  der  vorzilglichsten  in  IH-ntschland  entdecklcn  Alterthuiuvr  aus  hcidnisrhcr 
Zeit;  Weimar,  lntt,  8.  «3. 
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The  lower  cups  arc  circular,  aud  vary  from  two  to  three  inches  and  a  half 
in  diameter.*    Fig.  1 9  is  a  copy  of  Wagoner's  sketch  of  this  rock. 

i  was  totally  in  the  dark  as  to  the  occurrence  of  cup-stones  in  Austria 
until  ray  esteemed  correspondent,  Dr.  M.  Much,  of  Vienna,  favored  me  with  . 
a  full  reply  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  addressed  to  him.  Though  cup-stones 
have  thus  far  been  mentioned  only  in  a  transient  manner  in  tho  publications 
of  tho  Anthropological  Society  of  Vienna,  they  are,  nevertheless,  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  Austria,  more  especially  in  Bohemia  and  in  that  part 
of  tho  empire  where  tho  three  provinces,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Ixjwer 
Austria  border  upon  each  other.  In  this  district  the  soil  is  often  covered 
with  rounded  granite  blocks,  some  of  which  are  cupped  like  the  boulders 
of  Switzerland  and  Northern  Europe.  The  sketches  of  Bohemian  cup- 
stones  sent  to  mo  by  Dr.  Much  show  rather  large  cups,  either  isolated  or  in 
groups,  and  frequently  connected  by  grooves.  "These  are  only  hasty 
sketches,"  he  says,  "  and,  moreover,  not  based  upon  personal  observation, 
but  communicated  to  mo  by  others.  Absolute  correctness  cannot  be  claimed 
for  them.  At  any  rate,  however,  thoy  provo  the  oxistenco  of  cup-stones  in 
Austria ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  are  not  at  all  rare  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  Austria,  and  in  Northern  Upper  Austria.  Those 
which  I  have  soon  on  the  Vitusberg  and  Stolzenberg,  both  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Eggonburg,  occurred  in  a  region  characterized  by  prehistoric  set- 
tlements and  places  of  sacrifice ;  yet  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  whether 
these  are  to  be  referred  to  the  ago  of  polished  stone  or  to  a  later  period, 
though  tho  lattor  appears  to  mo  moro  probable." 


DENMARK. 

My  statements  relative  to  primitive  lapidarian  sculptures  in  Denmark, 
called  JleHcristninger  in  that  country,  are  almost  exclusively  taken  from  an 
articlo  by  Dr.  Henry  Petersen,  published  in  the  "Memoires"  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Northern  Antiqunries.+ 

*WBgriM>r:  lUmltiucli,  etr.;  H.  7.V>. 

I  Peu  rwn:  Noti™  *ur  Iw  Pirrn*  Sculptors  dn  Danunwrk,  iu :  KtooilM  do  la  8<*i<?t<S  Royalo  <lc 
AatlyMim <i«  Ward;  Copenkagao,  lerr,  P.  xmkmu. 
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According  to  his  account,  cup-cuttings  are  found  in  most  of  the  Danish 
islands  (Seeland,  Laalnnd,  Fiincn,  Langcland,  Hornholm)  and  in  Jutland. 
M  The  stones  upon  which  these  cup-cuttings  occur,"  he  says,  "are  generally 
large  erratic  blocks  lying  in  the  midst  of  fields ;  but  there  is  a  special  inter- 
est attached  to  them  when  they  are  sculptured  on  stones  that  have  served 
in  the  construction  of  sepulchres  of  the  age  of  stone,  namely,  covered  gal- 
leries, oblong  or  round  dolmens,  or,  as  is  often  the  csuse,  on  the  surface  of 
slabs  forming  the  coverings  of  funeral  chambers.  Their  presence  on  these 
slabs  is  not  in  itself  a  decisive  proof  that  they  were  made  in  the  stone  age, 
for  the  slabs  were  rarely  covered  with  earth,  and  the  figures  may  have  been 
engraved  upon  them  long  afterward,  as  upon  any  stone  found  in  the  fields. 
Hut  the  motive  which  led  to  the  selection  of  stones  of  dolmens  probably  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  peculiar  protection  these  monuments  afforded,  to  which 
an  almost  sacred  character  was  attributed  A  more  conclusive  proof,  how- 
ever, that  these  cup-cuttings  reach  as  far  back  as  the  stone  age  is  furnished 
in  the  fact  of  their  presence  upon  the  inner  walls  of  sepulchral  chambers; 
for  it  is  evident  that  they  could  not  have  been  engraved  on  these  stones 
after  their  application  in  the  construction  of  the  chambers"  (page  332).  He 
cites  several  examples  in  support  of  his  view ;  but  he  also  states  that  cup- 
stones  have  been  found  in  Denmark  in  connection  with  burials  of  the  bronze 
age,  mentioning  in  particular  a  tumulus  at  Borreby,  in  the  Southwest  of 
Seeland,  which  inclosed  a  stone  of  considerable  size,  exhibiting  on  its  upper 
convex  surface  from  seventy-five  to  eighty  cup-cuttings.  There  have  been 
found  in  Denmark  several  stones  bearing  runic  inscriptions,  dating  from  the 
ninth  to  the  eleventh  century,  on  which  cups,  in  idl  probability  of  earlier 
Origin,  are  sculptured.  In  a  few  instances  the  runic  lines  even  traverse  the 
cup-shaped  cavities.  Fig.  20,  copied  from  Dr.  Petersen's  article,  represents 
the  cupped  backside  of  a  runic  stone  at  Iiavnkilde,  in  Jutland. 

Some  artificial  foot-tracks,  set  in  pairs,  have  been  observed  in  Denmark: 
in  one  instance  on  a  slab  belonging  to  the  covering  of  a  gallery  in  Seeland;  in 
another  on  one  of  the  blocks  surrounding  an  oblong  tumulus  in  the  Island 
of  Laaland.  The  first-named  sculptures,  figured  by  the  author  on  page 
337,  arc  not  unlike  the  well-known  foot-sculptures  so  often  seen  on  rocks 
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in  the  United  States*  Danish  popular  legends  refer  to  these  tracks  as  to 
real  impressions  of  human  feet.  Figures  resembling  wheels  with  four  spokes 
have  repeatedly  been  found  in  Denmark  on  isolated  blocks  and  on  stones 
of  megalithic  structures,  and  in  one  case  in  connection  with  cup-cuttings  on 
a  rock  in  tho  Island  of  Bornholm.  Dr.  Petersen's  statements  render  it 
probable,  if  not  certain,  that  these  wheel-shaped  sculptures  pertain  to  the 
stone  ago  as  well  as  to  that  of  bronze  (page  337). 

Sometimes  they  appear  associated  with  rude  designs  of  ships,  tho  crew 
of  which  is  indicated  by  upright  straight  lines.  A  group  of  this  kind  is 
seen  on  the  cap-stone  of  a  funeral  chamber  near  Hcrrestrup,  in  the  North- 
west of  Secland.  According  to  Professor  Simpson  (who  quotes  from  Holm- 
berg),  the  chamber  was  entirely  concealed  within  an  earthen  mound  until 
discovered  by  treasure-diggers,  and  hence  there  is  a  strong  probability  that 
the  sculptures  are  coeval  with  the  chamber.  Tho  latter  contained  some 
urns,  with  tools  and  pieces  of  Hint.  The  sculptured  group  consists  of  three 
wheel-shaped  figures  and  three  very  rudely  executed  manned  ships,  together 
with  some  imperfect  linear  markings,  perhaps  not  of  artificial  origin.  The 
figures  are  so  slightly  carved  that  they  become  very  distinct  only  in  a  good 
light  f  1  give  in  Pig.  21  a  representation  of  this  structure,  copied  from 
Fergusson's  "  Itudc  Stono  Monuments"  (Fig.  106  on  page  303).  In  1875, 
Dr.  Petersen  states  (page  33  s),  two  blocks  with  similar  figures  (a  wheel, 
manned  vessels,  and  human  figures  of  the  most  primitive  character)  wcro 
discovered  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  denuded  chamber.  The  latter  has 
been  thought  by  some  to  have  been  erected  during  the  stone  age ;  but 
Worsaaef  as  well  as  Peterson  incline  to  tho  opinion  that  Danish  sculp- 
tures among  which  figures  of  ships  occur,  generally  belong  to  the  age  of 
bronze.  Tho  last-named  gentleman  takes  occasion  to  draw  special  atten- 
tion to  analogous  designs  of  ships  and  other  figures  engraved  on  Danish 
bronze  knives  (razors?),  two  of  which  he  represents  on  page  311. §  Mr. 

■Dr.  l'elcnwti'H  illustration  licnre  much  nnalogy  to  Fig.  *W  on  page  :.7  of  my  publication entitled 
"The  Archaeological  Collection  of  the  UuiU'd  Stat™  Natiounl  MnMum."  In  Loth  caaea  the  aolca  of  tho 
fret  are  represented  as  beiug  covered. 

tSimponn:  Archaic  Sculpture*,  etc.,  p. 

t  Wonuiae:  The  I'rimcval  Antio.uiti.-aof  Denmark;  translated  by  W.  J.  Tboitm;  London,  1*49, p. 01. 
I  For  representation!,  of  othenmee  Worsaae:  Nordiokc  Oldsagcr  i  det  Kuiigcllge  Muwniu  I  Kjubcn. 
bay..,  Fig..  171-175.  "  *  * 
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Fergusson  is  oven  inclined  to  ascribe  to  the  stone  chamber  in  question  a 
still  more  recent  origin.* 

Sculptures  on  rocks  in  situ  are  not  found  in  Denmark,  Iwcause,  as  Dr. 
Petersen  states,  rock-formations  suitable  for  their  execution  are,  excepting 
]>crhnp8  the  Island  of  Bomholm,  wanting  within  the  present  limits  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Denmark  (page  332). 


SWEDEN. 

The  primitive  sculptures  forming  the  subject  of  this  essay  are,  so  far 
as  variety  is  concerned,  perhaps  better  represented  in  the  territory  of 
Sweden  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  Simple  cup-cuttings  on  erratic 
blocks  are  not  wanting  in  that  country;  but  cups  also  occur  there  among 
the  more  elaborate  figures  engraved  on  boulders  and  stones  of  mcgalithic 
structures  as  well  as  on  natural  rock-formations. 

Reference  was  made  on  a  preceding  page  to  the  Baal  or  Balder  Stone, 
at  Ranten,  near  Falkoping,  in  the  Liin  of  Mariestad.  This  block  was  first 
described  by  Professor  Sven  Nilsson,  who  states  that  it  is  a  granite  boulder 
from  six  to  seven  feet  in  length,  oval  in  shape,  and  moro  than  three  feet  high. 
On  the  upper  slightly  convex  surface  are  numerous  cup-cuttings  of  unequal 
size,  the  largest  of  which  occupies  nearly  the  centre;  and  a  projection  near 
the  base  of  the  block  exhibits  additional  cup-like  excavations.  !■  ig.  22  is  a 
copy  of  Professor  Nilsson's  representation  of  the  stone.f  He  is  of  opinion  that 
this  block  and  others  of  the  same  description  served  as  sacrificial  altars  in 
the  worship  of  Baal  or  Balder,  which,  he  thinks,  was  at  one  time  prevalent 
in  the  North  of  Europe;  and  that  the  cup-shaped  cavities  were  designed  for 
the  reception  of  the  blood  of  the  victims.  This  view  will  be  considered  in 
another  part  of  this  essay.  A  cup-stone  in  the  Liin  of  Halhuid  is  figured 
in  the  "Mat^riaux"  for  1878  (on  page  268);  another  in  the  "Archiv  fur 
Anthropologic "  (Vol.  XII,  page  106).    The  latter,  which  was  found  near 

•  Kitjjhwoh  :  Uncle  .Stone  MouoiiiMita,  etc. ;  p.  300. 

tNiWm:  Din  Urrlnwohmr  d«-a  Saiudmnvischeu  NonUi.»;  <l»t  Ilmnzealter;  mm  dom  Schwo- 
diwlien  Utwnwtzt ;  Hamburg,  Naolilrag,  S.  4S. 
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Goteborg,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Historical  Museum  of  that  city,  is 
apparently  a  boulder,  and  of  small  size,  having  one  side  entirely  covered 
.with  cups,  while  there  aro  only  three  on  the  opposite  surface.  The  cups  are 
not  over  six  centimeters  in  diameter.  Other  cupped  stones  are  known  to 
exist  in  various  parts  of  Sweden,  where,  indeed,  these  remarkable  antiqui- 
ties aro  so  familiar  to  the  people  that  they  designate  them  by  the  name 
elfstenar,  or  elf-stones,  connecting  with  them  curious  superstitions — either 
descended  from  ancient  times  or  of  later  origin— to  which  allusion  will  bo 
made  hereafter. 

Dr.  Petersen  figures  on  page  331  of  his  previously-quoted  article  in 
the  11  Memoires"  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  two  erratic 
blocks  found  in  the  Province  of  Scania,  upon  which  cups  as  well  as  figures 
resembling  wheels  with  four  spokes  are  sculptured,  aud  which  appear  to 
be  of  contemporaneous  origin. 

Professor  Nilsson  represents  in  his  work  on  the  bronze  age  a  heavy 
diorite  slab  from  a  tumulus  in  Scania,  called  Willfarahiig.*  This  slab  shows 
the  designs  of  two  horses  drawing  a  two-wheeled  chariot,  and  of  threo 
ships,  two  of  them  manned.  In  addition,  the  stone  shows  thirteen  cuj>- 
markings,  two  of  which  are  inclosed  by  the  figure  of  one  of  the  ships,  while 
a  third  is  traversed  by  its  lower  line,  as  seen  in  Fig.  23,  which  is  a  some- 
what reduced  copy  of  Nilsson's  delineation.  Professor  Simpson  is  certainly 
right  in  believing  that  the  cup-cuttings  are  in  this  case  of  earlier  date  than 
the  incised  figures,  f  Nilsson,  however,  draws  no  such  inference,  but  finds 
in  the  presence  of  the  cups  a  support  for  his  view  that  the  slab  occupied  a 
horizontal  position  in  the  tumulus,  and  served  as  a  sacrificial  altar.  In  this 
tumulus,  which  inclosed  no  Btone  chamber,  were  found  a  rotten  tooth  of 
a  horse,  fragments  of  a  clay  urn,  pieces  of  charcoal,  a  lance-head  and  an 
arrow-head,  both  of  flint,  and  n  fine  flint  dagger;  and,  in  addition,  a 
medallion-like  piece  of  bronze,  ornamented  with  graceful  spiral  lines,  such 
as  are  peculiar  to  the  earlier  bronze  age.  Professor  Nilsson,  therefore, 
has  good  reason  for  ascribing  the  Willfara  tumulus  to  the  age  of  bronze.J 
lie  points  out  the  analogy  existing  between  the  sculptures  on  the  Will- 

'NilMun:  Daa  IironzealUr ;  Xachtraj(,  S.  4i. 
t  Simpson :  Archaic  Sculptures,  etc ;  p.  78. 

i  of  Uiut  and  bronx.  an  often  aaaoclaU*!  It,  burial,  of  th«  brwue  ago. 
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fara  slab  and  on  the  chamber-stones  of  the  well-known  monument  at  Kivik, 
in  Christianstad  Liin,  Scania,  which,  according  to  Ins  view,  was  erected 
by  Baal -worshiping  Phoenicians,  who,  he  thinks,  had  colonies  in  the  North 
of  Europe,  and  introduced  there  the  use  of  bronze.  The  Kivik  sculptures, 
executed  on  seven  unground  granite  slabs,  four  feet  high  and  three  feet 
wide,  exhibit  a  variety  of  figures,  among  them  a  man  standing  on  a  two- 
wheeled  chariot  drawn  by  two  horses,  several  unharnessed  horses,  ships, 
groups  of  men  (supposed  to  represent  warriors,  musicians,  prisoners,  and 
priests),  various  ornamental  (perhaps  symbolical)  designs,  four  wheel-shaped 
figures,  a  cone  or  obelisk  (the  emblem  of  Baal  or  the  sun-god,  according 
to  Nilsson),  and  two  handled  axes,  evidently  representing  weapons  of  metal 
(see  Fig.  24).  Cup-cuttings  are  entirely  wanting  on  the  Kivik  slabs.  The 
sculptures  on  then),  as  interpreted  by  Nilsson,  commemorate  a  victory, 
probably  a  naval  one.  and  the  succeeding  sacrifice  of  prisoners  of  war.* 

Dr.  Petersen  claims,  as  it  were,  the  Kivik  and  similar  Scanian  sculptures 
for  Denmark,  not  only  because  Scnnia  formed  a  part  of  that  country  until  the 
year  1G'"0,  but  also  for  the  reason  that  the  Scanian  monuments  of  the  ages 
of  stone  and  bronze  partake  more  of  a  Danish  than  a  Swedish  character.! 

Lastly,  I  must  refer  to  the  sculptures  which  are  often  seen  on  nat- 
ural rock-surfaces  in  different  parts  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula,  but  are 
particularly  abundant,  in  the  liin  of  Bohus.  They  represent  scenes  of  war 
and  hunting,  manned  and  empty  ships,  etc.,  and  some  of  these  groups  seem 
to  be  executed  in  a  quite  spirited  manner.  There  appear  among  the  figures 
warriors  armed  with  weapons  resembling  the  leaf-shnped  swords  peculiar  to 
the  bronze  age,  to  which,  indeed,  these  rock-engravings  have  been  referred  by 
several  authors.  Professor  Nilsson,  however,  believes  that  they  originated 
during  the  age  of  iron,  ascribing  them  to  the  Vikings  of  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries.^  A.  E.  llohnberg's  work  on  the  subject,  entitled  "  Scandinaviens 
Hallristningar "  (Stockholm,  1818),  is  not  within  my  reach;  but  I  am  able 
to  give  in  Fig.  25  a  specimen  illustration  of  this  kind  of  sculpture,  which  I 

*  The  subject  i»  treated  quite  in  ili-tail  by  Nibwon  iu  hi*  work  on  the  bronze  a«r.  Hia  illiiKlratiinw 
or  the  Kivik  »lul»«  have  been  copied  by  Rirnpiton  in  hi*  "Archaic  Sculpture*, "  where  aim  a  resume  of 
XiliMin'N  interpretation  i*  given. 

I  Lac.  eil.,  p.  XM>. 

INil-ssoii:        Umriiealtcr;  8.  UO. 
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have  taken  from  an  article  by  Dr.  I-minart  Abcrg.*  It  will  be  seen  that 
cupB  ami  wheel-shaped  figures  accompany  the  more  elaborate  representa- 
tions. 

INDIA. 

Professor  Desor  lavs  particular  stress  on  the  circumstance  that  cup-stones 
are  found  in  various  parts  of  India.  "We  touch  here  upon  the  main  point 
of  our  thesis,"t  he  says  in  his  often-quoted  pamphlet  (page  33),  in  order  to 
render  his  appreciation  of  the  fact  more  conspicuous.  He  mentions  that  a 
number  of  years  ago,  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor  and  Dr.  Wilson  have  drawn 
attention  to  the  analogy  between  the  megalithic  monumente  of  India  J  and 
those  of  Great  Britain,  while  recently  the  similarity  of  the  figures  sculpt- 
ured on  them  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  J.  II.  Rivett-Carnac,  an  officer  of  the 
Bengal  civil  service.  Just  at  the  time  when  I  was  engaged  in  preparing 
this  treatise,  that  gentleman  sent  copies  of  his  publications  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  and  I  became  thus  enabled  to  draw  my  information  from 
the  original  sources. 

In  the  district  of  Nagpoor,  tumuli  surrounded  by  single,  or,  less  fre- 
quently, by  double  stone  circles  are  quito  numerous ;  but  the  most  extensivo 
groups  of  this  class  of  barrows  arc  situated  near  Junapani,  a  hamlet  lying 
about  five  miles  westward  of  the  civil  station  of  Nagpoor,  on  the  high- 
road to  Katole.  These  mounds  were  explored  in  1867  by  Mr.  Rivett-Carnac 
and  two  other  gentlemen. 

"From  the  people  of  the  neighborhood,"  he  says,  "and  even  from  the 
Brahmans  and  other  learned  persons  of  Nagpoor,  who  speak  with  authority 
on  the  ancient  history  of  the  province,  no  satisfactory  information  regard- 
ing the  tribes  who  constructed  these  barrows  is  to  be  obtained.  Some  will 
tell  you  the  story  that  these  mounds  are  the  work  of  giants,  or  of  the  Gao- 

*  AIkth  :  HaUriatoingBr  mi  Uoliualiln,  in  :  Annaler  for  Nordisk  01dkyndiKhed ;  Copeuliageu,  IKW, 
Plate  X,  p.  3*0, 

t  "Notw  toucliomi  ici  an  point  capital  do  notre  thiw." 

t  Description*  and  representations  of  tm-galitlm  monuments  in  India,  derived  from  i.uum-»  hardly 
itUlulilv  in  thin  country,  are  fnmid  in  rVrgusaonVi  "  Kndo  Stone  Mouumenu"  (p.  40.1,  etc  ),  where  also 
mlerr«ting  detail*  concerning  the  rewnl  erection  of  incnhint,  dolmens,  etc.,  by  the  Khaaius  in  Bengal 
ure  given. 
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lees  or  Shepherd  Kings,  regarding  whoso  rule  in  Central  India,  at  a  period 
prior  to  the  Aryan  invasion,  a  deep-rooted  tradition  exists.  That  the  circles 
are  very  old,  tho  condition  in  which  they  are  now  found  distinctly  shows, 
and  the  remains  discovered  therein  leave  no  doubt  that  they  were  once  the 
burial-places  of  a  people  of  whom  these  circles  are  now  the  only  trace  that 
remains  to  us."  * 

The  tumuli  forming  these  groups  are  all  of  the  same  type,  consisting 
of  circular  mounds  of  earth,  at  present  not  exceeding  four  feet  in  height, 
and  the  circles  surrounding  them,  from  twenty  to  fifty-six  feet  in  diameter, 
are  constructed  of  trap  boulders,  such  as  occur  abundantly  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. A  map  of  the  locality,  accompanying  Mr  Kivett-Carnac's  descrip- 
tion, shows  no  less  than  sixty-four  tumuli,  distributed  in  several  groups, 
the  largest  of  which  comprises  fifty-four.  Each  circle  contains  a  few  stones 
larger  than  the  rest  and  comparatively  regular  in  shape,  perhaps  in  conse- 
quence of  artificial  modification;  and  such  stones  are  distinguished  by  the 
peculiarity  that  their  upjier  surfaces  or  sides  exhibit  cup-cuttings,  differing 
in  size,  and  mostly  arranged  in  regular  groups  formed  by  parallel  lines  or 
other  nearly  symmetrical  dispositions,  as  shown  on  one  of  the  plates  illus- 
trating Mr.  Rivett-Carnac's  report.  Thus  far  ring-sculptures  have  not  been 
discovered  by  him  on  stones  belonging  to  circles;  but  he  thinks  "they  may 
be  yet  brought  to  light,  together  with  perhaps  other  and  more  striking 
particulars,  linking  these  tumuli  still  more  closely  to  the  remains  found  at 
hoinc."t 

The  few  of  the  mounds  under  notice  which  have  been  opened  inclosed 
no  cists,  the  objects  found  in  them  being  covered,  without  any  special  pro- 
tection, with  the  now  much-hardened  earth  composing  the  mound.  Tho 
contents  dug  out  from  the  centres  of  the  barrows  were  fragments  of  urns, 
accompanied  by  a  whitish  earth,  probably  produced  by  the  decomposition 
of  bones,  and  articles  of  iron,  thickly  covered  with  rust  and  of  antique 
forms  (celts,  daggers,  spear-heads,  a  snaftle-bit  in  good  preservation,  stir- 
rups (?),  etc  ).  Ornamented  bangles  or  bracelets  of  copper,  supposed  to  be 
alloyed  with  gold  or  silver,  but  containing  neither  tin  nor  zinc,  are  also 

•  Rivett-Caroac :  PrehiMoric  Kemaina  in  Central  India ;  reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Aaiatic 
Society  of  Bengal;  Calcutta,  1U79,  p.  4 
t  Ibid.,  pp.  3, 4, 15. 
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mentioned  and  figured.  The  author  ascribes  the  absence  of  vaults  in  the 
Junapani  mounds  to  the  want  of  stones  suitable  for  their  construction, 
drawing  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  they  are  not  wonting  in  the 
tumuli  of  other  parts  of  India  where  the  proper  material  iB  within  reach. 
Finally  he  enumerates  the  points  of  resemblance  between  the  barrows  of 
Europe  and  those  of  India,  referring  in  particular  to  the  cup-marks  found 
on  stones  surrounding  tumuli  in  both  regions.* 

Somewhat  later  Mr.  Rivett-Carnac  discovered  on  stones  and  on  rocks 
t«  situ  in  the  mountains  of  Kumaon  not  only  cup-sculptures,  but  also  such 
of  rings,  resembling  very  closely  those  seen  in  Great  Britain  and  other 
countries  of  Europe.  The  results  of  his  explorations  in  this  region  and  the 
deductions  therefrom  made  by  him  hardly  can  be  overestimated,  in  view  of 
their  bearing  on  a  most  interesting  problem  of  prehistoric  archaeology.  Tho 
locality  chiefly  examined  by  Mr.  Rivett-Carnac  is  thus  described : — 

"At  a  point  about  two  miles  and  a  half  south  of  Dwara-IIath,  and 
twelve  miles  north  of  the  military  station  of  Ranikhet  in  Kumaon,  the  bridle- 
road  leading  from  the  plains  through  Naini  Tal  and  Ranikhet  to  Baijnath, 
and  thence  on  to  the  celebrated  shrino  at  Bidranath,  is  earned  through  a 
narrow  gorge,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  a  temple  sacred  to  Mahadeo,  where 
the  pilgrims  who  follow  this  route  generally  halt  for  a  short  time,  and  where, 
from  the  position  of  tho  temple  in  the  defile,  the  priest  in  charge  can  con- 
veniently levy  contributions  on  all  passers-by.  The  temple  will  not  bo 
found  marked  on  the  one-inch-to-the-mile  map  of  the  Great  Trigonometri- 
cal Survey,  but  it  is  locally  known  by  the  name  of  Chandcshwar."t 

About  two  hundred  yards  south  of  the  temple,  toward  the  middle  of 
tho  defile,  rises  a  rock  at  an  angle  of  forty-fivo  degrees,  presenting  a  surface 
upon  which,  in  a  space  measuring  fourteen  feet  in  height  by  twelve  in 
breadth,  more  than  two  hundred  cups  are  sculptured.  They  vary  from  an 
inch  and  a  half  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
in  depth,  and  are  arranged  in  groups  composed  of  approximately  parallel 
rows,  as  seen  in  Fig.  2G,  which  is  a  copy  of  Mr.  Rivett-Carnac's  repre- 

*  Rirett-Carnac:  Prehistoric  Remain*  in  Central  India;  p. 5, etc. 

t  Rivett-Cnrnac :  Arcbirological  Notes  on  Ancient  Sculpturing*  on  Rocks  in  Kuniaon,  India,  simi- 
lar to  those  found  oo  Monoliths  and  Rocks  hi  Europe,  etc. ;  reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal;  Calcutta,         p.  1. 
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sentation  of  a  portion  of  tho  Chandcshwar  rock.  Tho  cups,  it  will  bo 
noticed,  are  mostly  of  the  simple  type,  and  only  exceptionally  surrounded 
by  single  rings  or  connected  by  grooves.  Somewhat  more  elaborate 
combinations  were  seen  by  the  explorer  upon  other  portions  of  the  same 
rock.  "From  the  villagers  and  from  the  old  priest  at  the  temple  hard  by 
no  information  was  to  be  obtained  of  the  origin  of  these  markings,  beyond 
'that  they  were  so  old  that  tho  oldest  man  in  the  village  had  no  knowledge 
of  who  had  made  them,  nor  had  they  been  made  in  the  time  of  their 
fathers'  fathers,  but  they  were  most  probably  the  work  of  the  giants  or  the 
goalas  (herdsmen)  in  days  gone  by.'"* 

It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  state  in  this  place  that  "Mahadeo" 
(Mahadeva)  is  one  of  the  many  names  given  to  Siva,  the  third  in  the 
Trinuirti  or  Hindoo  triad.  Moor  characterizes  him  in  these  words  :  "lie  is 
Time,  the  Sun  ;  ho  is  Fire,  the  destroyer,  tho  generator.  His  consort,  Bha- 
vani,  is  tho  symbol  of  created  nature,  and  in  that  character  named  Pracriti. 
As  the  deity  presiding  over  generation,  his  type  is  tho  Linga,  the  origin 
probably  of  tho  Phallic  emblem  of  Egypt  and  Greece.  As  the  God  of  Jus- 
tice, which  character  ho  shares  with  Yama  and  other  deities,  he  rides  a  bull, 
the  symbol  of  divine  justice.  Ho  holds,  as  his  commonest  attribute,  a 
trident,  called  Trisula,  in  this,  and  in  some  other  points,  resembling  our 
Neptune:  his  consort  also  has  a  relationship  to  water,  although  Vishnu  be 
generally  the  deity  presiding  over  humidity.  -  -  -  As  emblems  of 
immortality,  serpents  are  a  common  ornament  with  many  deities;  but 
Mahadeva  seems  most  abundantly  bedecked  with  them :  bound  in  his  hair, 
round  his  neck,  wrists,  waist,  arms,  and  legs,  as  well  as  for  rings,  snakes 
are  his  constant  attendants."! 

Mahadeo  is  worshiped  by  the  Hindoo  sect  called  the  Saivas  under 
tho  form  of  a  phallus,  sometimes  represented  by  an  upright  stone  pillar, 
more  or  less  modified  by  art,  but  often  in  the  same  shape,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Yoni,  the  female  organ  of  generation,  aud  the  special  emblem  of 
Bhavani.  These  symbolic  representations  are  seen  in  Hindoostan  of  all 
sizes,  from  a  large,  rudely-executed  sculpture  to  a  diminutive  object  of  art; 
but  they  generally  present  a  conventional  shape,  in  which  the  uninitiated 

•  Rivctt-Carnac  :  Archaeological  Note*,  etc. ;  p.  3. 
iMoor:  The  Hindu  Pantu«OD;  London,  1810,  p.  36. 
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hardly  would  recognize  what  tliey  are  intended  to  recall ;  and  it  may  be 
added  that  no  obscene  conceptions  are  mingled  in  the  minds  of  the  many 
thousands  of  Hindoos  who  venerate  under  this  form  the  generative  energy 
of  nature.  The  great  centre  of  Siva-worship  in  India  is  the  city  of  Benares. 
After  this  digression,  I  insert  Mr.  Rivett-Carnac's  description  of  the  Chau- 
deshwar  temple: — 

"On  visiting  the  temple  sacred  to  Mahadeo  at  the  entrance  to  the 
gorge,  I  could  not  help  l>eing  struck  by  the  peculiar  construction  of  many 
of  its  shrines  as  bearing  a  marked  resemblance  to  these  rock-markings.  In 
addition  to  the  principal  shrine,  placed  within  the  temple  itself,  a  massive 
little  structure  built  up  of  large  stones,  many  of  which  would  appear  to 
have  been  taken  from  Buddhist  ruins  so  plentiful  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Dwara-Hath,  I  counted  thirty-seven  minor  shrines  within  the  walled  in- 
closure  by  which  the  temple  is  surrounded.  These  consist  mostly  of  u 
rough  pedestal  formed  of  loose  stones  surmounted  by  a  Mahadeo  and  Yoni. 
The  Yoni,  in  the  largest  of  these  shrines,  was  a  solid  block  of  stone,  cut  to 
the  well-known  1  jew's-harp*  shape,  the  upright  Mahadeo  being  slightly 
carved  at  the  summit  and  base.  Some  half  a  dozen  others  were  more  or 
less  solid  and  well  made,  according  to  the  conventional  construction  of  these 
symbols.  In  one  case  the  stone  which  did  service  for  the  Yoni  was  the 
cushion-shaped  finial  of  some  Buddhist  temple,  the  Mahadeo  being  repre- 
sented by  a  carved  head  with  high-raised  cap,  broken  off  from  some  neigh- 
boring ruin.  The  fragment  had  been  inserted,  cap  downward,  in  the  square 
holo  by  which  the  cushion  had  been  fixed  on  to  the  top  of  the  original 
structure." 

I  interrupt  here  the  author's  account  in  order  to  direct  attention  to 
Figures  27  and  28,  the  first  of  which,  copied  from  Plate  III  of  the  pamphlet 
under  notice,  represents  the  section  of  a  large  stone  Mahadeo  and  Yoni  in 
the  Cliandeshwar  temple  ;  while  Fig.  2H  shows  the  same  symbol  in  a  more 
elaborate  form,  as  seen  by  the  author  in  a  temple  or  shrine  at  Benares,  and 
ill  -strates  the  "jew's-harp"  shape  to  which  he  alludes.  In  this  instance, 
by  way  of  attribute,  a  serpent  is  coiled  around  the  emblem  of  Mahadeo. 
The  figure  is  taken  from  another  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Bivett-Camac,  relating 
to  the  snake  symbol  in  India.    Leaving  aside  the  serpent,  a  ground-plan  of 
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Fig.  28  would  correspond  very  closely  to  Simpson's  fifth  type  (Fig.  1  of 
this  publication). 

"The  remaining  shrines,"  he  continues,  "were  of  a  much  poorer  type. 
But  this  last  class  won  to  me  much  the  most  interesting,  as  suggesting  a 
possible  connection  between  the  rock-markings  and  Lingam  worship. 
Rough  sketches  of  these  types  will  be  found  in  Plato  III,  which  accom- 
panies this  paper  (here  given  as  Figures  29,  30,  and  31).  The  position  and 
arrangement  of  these  symbols  and  the  veneration  paid  to  them,  some  having 
been  quite  recently  decked  with  small  offerings  of  flowers,  left  no  doubt 
that  they  equally  with  the  larger  and  more  solid  Bhrines  represented  the 
Mahadeo  and  Yoni.  But  whereas  in  tho  first-noticed  and  better  class  the 
Mahadeo  is  represented  by  an  upright  stone,  this  other  and  poorer  type  is 
without  the  upright,  and  is  apparently  a  conventional  rendering  or  sketch  of 
these  symbols  roughly  cut  out  on  tho  stone,  the  inner  circle  representing 
the  Mahadeo,  the  outer  circle  the  Yoni,  the  line  or  lines  the  gutter  by  which 
the  libations  and  offerings  are  drained  ofl'  from  this  as  well  as  from  the  more 
elaborate  class  of  Mahadeos.  In  the  centre  of  the  yard  is  a  monolith 
Mahadeo  of  four  feet  and  a  half  in  height  above  the  ground.  It  has  no 
markings  on  it,  but  together  with  all  its  surroundings  seems  very  old.  The 
priest  in  charge  of  the  temple  held  that  most  of  the  shrines  were  very  old, 
and  accounted  for  their  large  number  by  saying  that  the  yard  was  the 
burial-place  of  men  of  great  sanctity,  some  of  whom  had  been  brought  from 
great  distances  for  interment  there,  and  that  Mahadeos  of  an  elaborate  or 
poor  class  were  placed  over  the  tombs  according  to  the  means  of  the 
deceased's  friends."* 

The  resemblance  of  the  sculptures  represented  by  Figures  29,  30,  and 
31  to  a  class  of  cuttings  on  boulders,  rocks,  and  mcgalithic  monuments  in 
Europe  cannot  bo  denied;  but  this  is  a  subject  to  which  I  shall  revert  in 
the  sequel. 

In  tho  neighborhood  of  Chandeshwar  tho  explorer  noticed  some  temples 
or  enclosures  consisting  ot  concentric  stone  walls  of  rude  construction, 
open  in  one  place,  with  the  Mahadeos,  represented  by  stone  pillars,  in  the 
centre.    The  construction  of  the  temples,  he  thinks,  appears  of  some  inter- 

•  RivettCamoo :  Awbrcologlcal  KoU».  etc. ;  pp.  3,  4,  0. 
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est  when  considered  in  connection  with  the  rock-cuttings  and  shrines  at 
Chandeshwar,  fifteen  miles  distant.* 

Mr  Rivett-Caroac  refers  to  a  letter  received  in  1877  from  a  gentleman 
then  in  India,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Islay,  who  is  much  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  Scottish  rock-markings.  Being  at  Ayodhya  with  a  Hindoo  who 
spoke  good  English,  Mr.  Campbell  procured  a  fakir,  and  drew  on  the  sand 
two  concentric  circles  with  a  dot  in  the  middle,  asking  what  the  figure  meant. 
The  fakir  at  once  answered  "Mahadeo."  He  then  drew  a  similar  figure 
with  a  radial  line  beginning  in  the  centre,  and  received  the  same  answer. 
The  meaning  of  these  figures,  Mr.  Campbell  says,  is  familiarly  known 
throughout  India.  At  Delhi  he  learned  from  a  friend  that  they  are  chalked 
on  stones  in  Kangra  (Punjab)  by  people  marching  in  marriage-proeessions.t 
This  fact  is  certainly  significant,  to  say  the  least.  Professor  Desor,  more- 
over, states,  probably  on  the  strength  of  private  communications  from  Mr. 
Rivett-CarnacJ  that  Hindoo  women  carry,  in  pilgrimages,  water  from  the 
Ganges  to  the  mountains  of  the  Punjab,  for  the  purpose  of  besprinkling 
with  it  these  signs  in  the  temples,  where  they  invoke  the  divinity  to  bestow 
on  them  the  favor  of  motherhood  (page  34V 

The  final  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Rivett-Carnac  arc  summed  up 
in  the  closing  paragraph  of  his  article  on  the  snake  symbol  in  India,  written 
subsequently  to  his  investigations  in  Nagpoor  and  Kumaon. 

"I  may  add  in  conclusion,"  he  observes,  "that  no  one  who  has  been 
in  this  country  and  who  has  noticed  the  monolith  Mahadeos  of  the  Western 
Ghats  of  the  Himalayas  and  other  parts  of  India,  can  fail  to  bo  struck  with 
the  resemblance  that  the  menhirs  of  Carnac  in  Brittany  and  its  neighbor- 
hood bear  to  the  Siva  emblems  of  India.  I  visited  these  remarkable 
remains  when  at  home  last  year,  and  was  quite  taken  aback  by  their  resem- 
blance to  well-known  Indian  types.  The  monoliths  of  Scotland  covered 
with  what  I  believe  to  be  'Mahadeo'  symbols  are  of  the  same  class.  Added 
to  this,  in  the  recesses  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  people  whoso  language  suggests 
their  descent  from  the  tribes  who  erected  the  tumuli  and  menhirs,  not  only 
in  this  neighborhood,  but  also  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  still  preserve  tra- 

•  HivoU-Carnac :  Archaeological  Notts,  etc.;  p.  5.  t  Ibid.,  p.  i:>. 

t  Professor  Desor  alludes  to  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Uivett-Carnac  (Corrc*pondcui-Bl»H  dot 
Deutacbcn  Anthxopologiachcn  Geaellschaft,  1*77,  8.  127). 
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ditioiiH  CODtieoted  with  these  monoliths,  and  have  actually  retained  some 
traces  of  what  I  will  call  Siva-worship*  With  this  evidence,  added  to  tlio 
points  noticed  in  my  papers  on  the  .lunapani  harrows  and  the  Kumiuni 
markings,  the  connection  between  the  marks  in  India  and  Europe  may  then, 
I  hope,  ho  considered  tolerably  complete"! 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  cupped  boulders  of  gncissoid  porphyry 
were  discovered  by  Dr.  Verdure  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  in  Cashmere, 
prior  to  Mr.  Rivett-Oarnae's  explorations.  Yet  the  first-named  traveler, 
not  knowing  the  character  of  cup  cuttings,  was  inclined  to  ascribe  the 
artificial  cavities  to  the  action  of  glaciers.  "This  supposition,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Desor,  "  appears  to  us  totally  inadmissible.  The  action  of  glaciers 
doubtless  tends  to  modify  the  rocks  upon  which  they  move  They  polish 
them  and  leave  upon  them  characteristic  furrows  and  strut.  Though  we 
have  ourselves  devoted  long  years  to  the  study  of  glaciers,  we  have  never 
noticed  that  they  produce  cavities  like  basins  or  cups.  It  must  therefore 
be  conceded  that  these  latter  are  the  work  of  man.  1L  Vcrchcre  doubtless 
would  have  felt  less  scruple  in  admitting  this  origin,  if  he  had  been  acquainted 
with  the  frequent  occurrence  of  cups  on  erratic  blocks  in  Europe"  (page  1,6). 

At  the  close  of  his  essay  Professor  Desor,  availing  himself  of  tho 
remarkable  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Uivett-Carnac,  sets  forth  the  inferences 
ho  draws  from  the  occurrence  of  cups  and  other  archaic  figures  upon  stones 
and  rocks  in  countries  as  far  distant  from  each  other  as  India  and  Ireland. 
He  ascribes  the  practice  of  executing  such  sculptures  to  people  of  the  Aryan 
stock,  who,  he  thinks,  transferred  this  peculiar  custom  from  their  Asiatic 
homes  to  the  countries  of  Europe.    He  connects  with  this  immigration  tho 

•Tin-  nnthor irfrm  ti>  certain  MipcnttitiouK practice* in  contneliun  with  aartvd  utoncn,  tint  lately  or 
WW  "till  in  vogue  among  the  pooplo  in  tin-  Pjrn<nm,  u*  utaU-d  by  Mcmm.  Pintle  and  Sacnjre  in  the 

article  quoted  in  my  account  of  cup-stones  in  l"rni         Speaking  of  a  Ixmlilrr,  culled  I*  1'ailUaon 

if  Arriba- I'ardm,  they  say:— 

"Autrefois,  il  y  a  trento  ana  »  peine,  In  jeunea  geni  ilo  Pouhcau  allaicnt  on  prncewiion,  le  snir  iln 
mardi-graa,  faite  Mir  cotte  pierro  un  grand  feu  do  paille  pour  leijuel  rliaque  chef  do  luaiaon  (ouriiiseait 
nne  botto.  tin  marchaient  nn  a  nn,  ohaciin  tenant  par  dcrriero  celni  apti  lu  pre<  oduit,  ct  a'avancak-nt 
dana  nne  attitude  et  avee  doa  gcnto*  it  la  fois  biirlewjnen  et  obscenca." 

With  reference  to  a  menhir  in  the  unmn  diatriet  the  following  Mutcmrnt  U  made  : — 

"Encore  anjoiirdMini,  lorwpio  leu  liabitanta  <le  Uonrg-d'Oneil  vont  do  ee  cote,  plua  d'une  jenno 
fenime  va  baiser  lu  me:i!iir  en  cacbette." — I'ititte  ri  Sawir :  fat  Monumnt*  dt  /<i  ifonlaynt  (T Enpiaup  (/'yrr-- 
■«■«);  Matoriuiix.  1*7*.  p.  '-K.7-.V. 

tRi  vet  t -Canine:  Rough  Notes  on  the  Snake  Symbol  in  India,  etc.;  reprinted  from  the  Journal  of 
tho  Aaialic  Society  of  Bengal;  Calcutta,  1S71I,  p.  14. 
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erection  of  ruegalithic  structures  in  those  countries,*  and  believes,  in  short, 
that  the  neolithic  period  dates  in  Europe  from  the  arrival  of  those  Asiatics, 
who  supplanted  there  the  troglodytic  tribes  (probably  Mongolian),  of  which 
the  Laps  are  the  last  remnant  in  Europe.  The  Aryan  new-comers,  he  be- 
lieves, brought  with  them  several  species  of  domestic  animals  and  of  cereals, 
the  remains  of  which  are  found  abundantly  in  the  Swiss  lacustrine  settle- 
ments of  earliest  date,  and  likewise  the  celts  of  jadeite  and  nephrite  dis- 
covered in  the  dulmens  of  Brittany  and  in  lake-dwellings,  and  consisting  of 
materials  not  found  in  Europe,  but  by  no  means  rare  in  the  East. 

"It  would  remain  to  us,"  he  says,  "to  investigate  by  what  routes 
these  colonists  from  Asia  reached  Europe ;  whether  they  followed  the  same 
track  or  came  in  successive  waves,  as  it  were,  advancing  in  different  direc- 
tions This  is  a  vast  and  arduous  task,  which  cannot  bo  entered  upon  in  a 
rapid  sketch  like  the  present  one,  but  which,  perhaps,  we  Bhall  make  one 
day  the  subject  of  a  special  treatise"  (page  43). 

Reserving  my  observations  on  the  theories  advanced  by  Professor 
Desor  and  other  archaeologists  for  a  subsequent  part  of  this  treatise,  I 
close  my  brief  account  of  primitive  sculptures  in  the  Old  World  and  pass 
over  to  a  consideration  of  analogous  lapidarian  work  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

•  "It  should  be  remembered,"  he  says,    that,  i 
liUiio  monument*  of  Europe  belong  to  tbe  »ge  of  polished  < 
almost  exclusively  of  stone  have  been  £ 
telle  they  have  furnished,  several  Me  i 


with  design*  recalling  those  seen  on  the 
low  that  tbe  metal  w*.H  introduced  in 
rbeof 

I  longer."— Pierm  &  £c*ella,  p.  40. 
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NORTH  AMERICA. 

liefore  entering  upon  the  subject  indicated  in  the  above  heading,  I  have 
to  ullude,  for  the  sake  of  gradual  demonstration,  to  the  so-called  hammer- 
stones,  a  well-known  class  of  aboriginal  relics  found  in  considerable  number 
throughout  the  United  States.  They  are  generally  roundish  or  oval  pebbles 
of  a  somewhat  compressed  or  flattened  form,  presenting  in  their  side  view 
the  outline  of  a  more  or  less  elongated  ellipse.  Their  only  artificial  alter- 
ation consists  in  two  small  pits  or  cavities,  so  placed  to  form  the  centres  of 
the  opposite  broader  sides.  In  these  cavities  the  workman  is  supposed  to 
have  placed  the  thumb  and  middle  finger  of  the  right  baud,  while  the  fore- 
finger pressed  against  the  upper  eircumfcrenco  of  the  6tone.  The  material 
of  these  implements  is  usually  quartzite,  graywacke,  or  some  other  kind  of 
compact  sandstone. 

As  similar  stones  occur  in  Europe,  speculations  upon  their  use  are  not 
wanting,  and  Professor  Nilsson,  in  particular,  has  tried  to  prove  they  had 
been  employed  in  chipping  tools  aud  weapons  of  flint.f  I  will  admit  that 
they  may  have  been  used,  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America,  for  fashion- 
ing rough  implements  and  for  flaking  off  pieces  of  flint,  etc.,  which  were 
eventually  to  be  brought  into  definite  shapes;  but  they  are  by  far  too 
clumsy  and  possess  too  much  roundness  on  all  sides  to  have  been  the 
tools  for  fabricating  arrow-heads  and  other  delicate  articles  of  flint.  How 
would  it  be  possible,  for  instance,  to  produce  a  stemmed  dart  with  long 

INilwon:  The  Primitive  Inhabitant  of  Scandinavia;  translated  by  Sir  John  Lubbock;  London, 
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barbs  by  means  of  such  a  hammer-stone !  The  art  of  making  stone  arrow- 
heads, moreover,  is  no  longer  a  mystery,  at  least  not  in  the  United  States, 
where  several  methods  still  are  employed  by  certain  western  tribes  for 
fashioning  them.  They  probably  were  mostly  chipped  into  their  final  shape 
by  pressure  with  tools  of  horn  or  bone,  a  number  of  which,  obtained  from 
still  existing  tribes,  can  be  seen  in  the  United  States  National  Museum. 
The  fine  neolithic  flint  objects  of  Northern  Europe,  such  as  barbed  and 
stemmed  arrow  and  spear-heads,  daggers,  crescent-shaped  implements,  otc, 
doubtless  were  produced  by  similar  methods. 

Whether  the  bruised  pitted  stones  were  originally  designed  for  ham- 
mers, or  whether,  in  view  of  the  diverse  purposes  which  implements  some- 
times have  to  serve  in  the  hands  of  uncivilized  man,  their  use  as  hammers 
was  a  secondary  one,  are  questions  upon  which  I  will  not  enlarge  in  this 
place.*  It  is  certain,  however,  that  a  largo  number  of  the  pitted  stones, 
usually  called  hammer-stones  in  the  United  States,  are  perfectly  intact  at 
their  circumferences,  and  consequently  cannot  have  served  as  imagined. 
Of  the  many  pitted  stones  in  the  National  Museum,  sixty — derived  from 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
and  California — are  now  on  exhibition,  and  of  these  only  twelve  show  tho 
marks  of  hammering.  There  is  a  single  pit  either  on  each  of  the  opposite 
broad  sides  or  only  on  one  side  of  the  stones  now  considered,  and  their 
cavities,  differing  in  size  and  depth,  are  not  ground,  but  apparently  pro- 
duced, sometimes  quite  clumsily,  by  means  of  a  tool  of  flint  or  other  hard 
stone  May  not  such  stones  have  been  used  by  tho  aborigines  for  cracking 
upon  them,  bv  means  of  other  stones,  the  different  kinds  of  hard-shelled 
fruits  so  abundant  in  North  America  ?  The  cavities  mostly  are  of  sufficient 
depth  to  hold  any  kind  of  nut  in  place.  This  kind  of  work  would  chiefly 
have  devolved  upon  women  and  children  (particularly  girls),  and  hence  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  account  for  tho  large  number  of  these  stones. \  And 

•  The  real  North  American  hammer-atones,  I  am  now  inclined  to  believe,  are  pebble*  or  fragments 
of  quartzitc  or  flinty  materials,  sometimes  modified  by  art  and  much  battered  by  usm\    Tbey  ti  ll  their 
own  story,  on  it  wcie.    Exactly  similar  stones  are  fuuud  in  Europe.    Mr.  Evans  figure*  two  of  them  on 
page  833  of  his  well-known  woik  on  the  mono  implements,  etc.,  of  Great  Britain. 

iTLat  the  method  hern  indicated  was  in  vogtio  nmnng  the  prehistoric  people  of  Europe  is  almost 
demonstrated  by  Sir  Charles  Lycll's  description  of  a  log-cabin,  discovered  in  IKt't  by  Captain  Mudge,  R. 
N.,  in  Driimkrtlin  twig,  in  Donegal.  Ireland,  at  a  depth  of  fourteen  feet  from  the  surface.  It  was  twelvo 
feet  M|iian>  and  nine  feet  high,  being  divided  into  two  stories,  each  four  f-et  high.   The  plaukiug 
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further,  an  intact  flattish  stone,  used  with  its  broad  side  as  a  hammer  for 
beating  upon  the  end  of  a  Hint  tool — an  operation  probably  often  per- 
formed in  savage  life — would  gradually  receive  at  the  point  of  contact  the 
impression  of  the  harder  flint  Hence  a  number  of  pitted  stones  may  owe 
their  cavities  to  such  a  mode  of  application. 

Fig.  J>2  represents  a  stone  of  the  class  under  notice,  which  was  found 
near  Franklin,  Williamson  County,  Tennessee,  and  belongs  to  the  series 
exhibited  in  the  National  Museum.  It  is  a  somewhat  flattish  pebble  of  oval 
shape,  about  two  inches  in  thickness,  and  showing  only  on  one  side  a  small 
cavity,  worked  out  very  carelessly,  and  just  large  enough  to  receive  an 
object  of  the  size  of  a  nut    The  material  is  a  clayey  sandstone. 

Sometimes  these  stones  exhibit  two  cavities  close  together,  as  though 
it  had  been  intended  to  crack  with  one  blow  two  nuts  placed  in  these  pits. 
Such  u  stone  is  represented  by  Fig.  3j.  The  original  belongs  to  a  series  of 
pitted  stones  which  were  sent  to  me,  many  years  ago,  by  my  friend,  Mr.  J. 
M.  M.  Geraerd,  of  Money,  Lycoming  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  had  been 
collected  by  him  iu  that  neighborhood,  more  especially  near  the  banks  of 
the  Susquehanna  River.  This  specimen,  a  grnywackc  pebble  not  exceeding 
an  inch  and  one-quarter  in  thickness,  shows  on  both  sides  two  shallow  con- 
tiguous cavities  When  the  first  white  settlers  penetrated  to  that  part  of  the 
Susquehanna  Valley,  they  found  on  or  near  the  present  site  of  Muncy  a 
village  of  the  Minsi  or  Munsey  Indians,  the  Wolf  clan  of  the  great  Lcnni- 
Lenape  or  Delaware  nation ;  and  the  name  "  Muncy,"  indeed,  peqietuates 
the  designation  of  that  clan.  There  is  still  a  tradition,  I  am  informed 
by  Mr.  Gernerd,  that  thoy  wero  iu  the  habit  of  gathering  large 
supplies  of  shell-bark  hickory-nuts,  which  formerly  grew  plentifully  in  the 
neighborhood. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  nuts  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
household  of  the  North  American  Indians.   The  first  adventurers  of  the 

ruiimsted  of  oak,  split  with  wedpes  of  stone,  .mil  the  roof  was  flat.  A  stone  cell  and  a  lllut  arrow-head 
found  in  the  interior  of  this  primitive  building  furnish  additional  proof,  of  it*  remote  antiquity.  "Ou 
the  floor  of  the  dwelling"  observes  Captain  MudKe,  "  lay  u  slab  of  freestone,  three  feet  long  and  four- 
teen iiubca  thick,  iu  the  ceutrc  of  which  was  a  small  pit.  three-quartern  of  an  inch  deep,  which  had  been 
chiseled  out.  Thin  is  presumed  to  have  been  uwd  for  holding  nuts  to  be  cracked  by  means  of  one  of 
the  round  shingle-stonca,  also  found  then-,  which  hail  served  as  »  hammer.  Some  entire  hand-nuts  and  a 
(TOOl  quality  of  broken  shells  wore  strewed  about  the  floor. "—Licit:  jHtiquily  of  J/a«  ;  Loudou  aud 
1'hiladelpbia,  loTJ,  p.  32. 
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Latin  race  who  came  in  contact  with  them  (Cabecu  de  Vaca,  the  anony- 
mous Knight  of  Elvas,  Bicdma),  and  many  authors  of  more  modern  times, 
mention  these  fruits  ns  an  important  article  of  food  of  the  aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants. It  can  be  imagined  that  they  consumed  a  large  quantity  in  a  raw 
state;  but  they  also  prepared  from  them  an  oily,  milk-like  liquid,  which 
they  used  as  an  ingredient  in  the  preparation  of  other  food.  Full  details  in 
regard  to  this  subject  have  been  published  by  Colonel  Charles  C.  Jones  in 
his  work  on  the  antiquities  of  the  Southern  Indians,  to  which  I  would  refer 
those  specially  interested  in  the  subject.* 

He  there  also  draws  for  the  first  time  attention  to  a  class  of  utensils  which 
he  designates  as  "nut-stones,"  and  to  which  ho  ascribes,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, the  same  mode  of  employment  which  I  feel  inclined  to  claim  for  tho 
pitted  stones  just  described.  Colonel  Jones  found  the  relics  called  nut- 
stones  by  him  in  considerable  number  in  Middle  and  Upper  Georgia,  but 
most  abundantly  on  the  site  of  an  old  Indian  village  near  the  confluence 
of  tho  Great  Kiokoe  Creek  and  tho  Savannah  River  (Columbia  County). 
More  than  thirty  were  there  seen  by  him  within  the  space  of  a  few  acres. 
He  thus  describes  them : — 

"They  consist  of  irregular  masses  of  compact  sandstone  or  soapstone, 
weighing  from  two  to  ten  pounds,  in  whoso  surfaces  occur  circular  depres- 
sions, from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  from  one-quarter 
to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  depth.  Upon  the  broadest  and  flattest  sides 
these  depressions,  from  three  to  fivo  in  number,  are  located  close  together. 
To  produco  them  the  harder  stones  had  been  pecked  and  tho  softer  gouged. 
Not  only  on  one  side  do  they  appear,  but  frequently  on  both  sides,  and 
often  in  the  ends,  so  that  the  stone,  when  set  up  in  the  earth  on  any  one  of 
its  faces,  would  always  present  one  or  more  of  these  cup-shaped  cavities 
ready  for  use.  Their  cavities  are  so  located  that  one,  two,  three,  four,  fivo, 
and  sometimes  more  nuts  could  be  cracked  at  a  singlo  blow  delivered  by 
means  of  tho  circular  flat  crushing-stones  so  common  and  so  often  found  in 
direct  connection  with  tho  rude  articles  now  under  consideration.  The  cups 
arc  just  large  enough  to  hold  a  hickory-nut  or  a  walnut  in  proper  position, 
so  that,  when  struck,  its  pieces  would  be  prevented  from  being  widely  scat- 

•  Jones  (Charles  C):  Antiquities  of  the  Southern  Indians;  Now  York,  1K7.\  p.  31  By. ate. 
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tered.  Particularly  do  tlio  soapstoncs  indicate  the  impressions  left  by  the 
convex  surfaces  of  the  harder  nuts.  Upon  some  of  them  the  depressions  seem 
to  have  heen  caused  simply  by  repeatedly  cracking  the  nuts  upon  the  same 
spot,  so  that  in  time  a  concavity  was  produced  corresponding  to  the  half  of 
the  spherical  or  spheroidal  nut  Such  is  the  most  natural  explanation  wo 
can  otter  with  regard  to  the  use  of  these  stones."* 

It  should  be  added  that  Colonel  Jones  found  in  some  instances  the 
sites  where  he  collected  the  stones  even  now  overshadowed  by  hickory  and 
walnut-trees.  I  had  frequent  occasion  to  examine  the  specimens  of  this 
class  brought  together  by  him,  and  I  never  doubted  for  a  moment  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  view  as  to  the  use  of  these  utensils. 

A  nut-stone  of  coarse-grained  sandstone,  found  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Loudon,  Loudon  County,  Tennessee,  and  preserved  in  the  National  Museum, 
is  represented  by  Fig.  34.  It  shows  on  the  figured  surface  ten  irregular  con- 
ical depressions,  four  of  which  are  considerably  larger  than  the  rest  The 
lower  side  is  provided  with  eight  unequal  cavities  of  the  same  character. 

The  cavities  in  the.  North  American  stone  utensils  thus  far  described 
are  produced,  as  stated,  in  a  manner  betokening  but  little  care.  I  now  pass 
over  to  another  class  of  objects,  which  bear  in  their  general  appearanco 
much  resemblance  to  the  first-mentioned  stones  (typified  by  Fig.  32),  but 
which,  to  judge  from  the  character  of  their  cavities,  were  designed  for  n 
totally  different  purpose.  They  are  pebbles,  or  more  or  less  flattish  frag- 
ments, exhibiting  either  on  one  of  tho  broad  surfaces  or  on  both,  a  reg- 
ular cup-shaped  cavity  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
which  has  almost  invariably  been  produced  by  means  of  a  rotating  grind- 
ing tool. 

Fig.  3J>  shows  the  character  of  a  specimen  of  this  class  in  tho  National 
Museum.  It  is  a  somewhat  flattish  dioritic  pebble,  two  inches  and  a  half 
thick,  which  exhibits  on  tho  figured  surface  a  circular  cup-shaped  cavity, 
measuring  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  and  nine-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in 
depth.  There  is  a  similar  cavity  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stone.  This 
specimen  was  found  near  Groveport,  Franklin  County,  Ohio. 

•  Joue.  (Charle.  C.) :  Antiquities  of  the  Southern  Indiana ;  pp.  315.  31S. 
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In  Fig.  30  I  give  the  representation  of  another  stone  of  this  type, 
derived  from  the  neighborhood  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  and  likewise  preserved 
in  the  National  Museum.  It  is  n  pebble  of  fine-grained  sandstone,  almost 
quadrilateral  in  shape,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  and  provided  on  each 
side  with  a  rather  shallow  depression.  Both  cavities  are  covered  with  red 
paint,  which  seems  to  have  penetrated  into  the  stone.  Several  other  speci- 
mens in  the  archaeological  collectio'n  of  the  National  Museum  are  character- 
ized by  tho  same  peculiarity,  and  hence  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  stones 
under  notice  nro  cups  in  which  the  aborigines  nibbed  or  dissolved  the  colors 
used  in  face-painting  and  for  other  purposes.  Indeed,  paint-mortars  of 
stone,  not  much  differing  from  the  utensils  in  questiou,  are  still  employed 
by  remote  western  tribes 

I  must  now  proceed  to  consider  another  very  remarkable  class  of  North 
American  relics,  namely,  stones  of  larger  size,  upon  which  several  cup- 
like cavities  are  worked  out.  Tho  material  of  these  stones  is  almost 
exclusively  sandstone,  and  they  occur  mostly  in  the  shape  of  flat  fragments 
without  definite  contours.  The  cups  are  either  on  one  of  the  flat  sides  or 
on  both,  and  their  number  on  a  surface  varies,  as  far  as  I  have  observed, 
from  two  to  ten.  They  are  irregularly  distributed,  being  placed  close 
together  or  more  or  less  apart  from  each  other.  In  general  they  measure 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  but  sometimes  less.  The  cavities  are  pro- 
duced by  grinding,  and  usually  approach  a  semi-spherical  form;  occasion- 
ally, however,  they  are  somewhat  conical  or  funnel-shaped.  Their  inner 
surfaces  exhibit,  different  degrees  of  smoothness,  being  often,  in  conse- 
quence of  weathering,  rather  rough,  like  the  remaining  surface  of  the  stone. 
These  cup-stones  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  found  in  certain  lacustrine 
stations  of  Switzerland :  but  thoy  seem  to  differ  in  appearance  and  destina- 
tion from  the  English  cuppod  stones  described  by  Mr.  Greenwell. 

A  cup-stone  in  the  National  Museum,  derived  from  Summit  County, 
Ohio,  and  weighing  eleven  jM>unds,  is  represented  by  Fig.  37.  The  level 
surface  shows  nine  cups,  of  which  six  arc  perfect,  and  three,  placed  near 
the  broken  sides,  more  or  less  incomplete.  The  stone,  it.  will  be  seen,  is  a 
fragment,  and  mav  originally  have  been  provided  with  more  than  nine  cav- 
ities.    There  are  now  eleven  of  these  cup-stones  in  the  National  Museum, 
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five  of  which  have  been  found  in  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and 
Illinois,  while  tho  remaining  six  are  derived  from  Ohio,  which  State,  I 
believe,  has  furnished  the  majority  of  the  known  specimens. 

An  Ohio  cup-stono  in  the  National  Museum  deserves  particular  men- 
tion, on  account  of  one  of  its  cavities  being  covered  with  red  paint,  which 
cannot  bo  removed  by  moistening.  It  is  the  only  case  of  this  kind  noticed 
by  me,  and  the  use  of  the  cavity  as  a  paint-cup  in  this  instance  may  be 
accidental.  I  therefore  will  not  venture  to  express  the  opinion  that  all 
North  American  cup-stones  of  tho  typo  represented  by  Fig.  37  are  to  be 
considered  as  utensils  designed  to  hold  colors.  Yet  the  possibility  of  this 
mode  of  application  cannot  be  denied,  considering  that  tho  Indian  inhab- 
itants of  tho  East  and  of  tho  Mississippi  Valley  employed  different  kinds 
of  paints,  each  of  which  had  to  be  made  ready  for  use  in  a  separate  recep- 
tacle. Small  paint-cups  of  earthenware,  joined  together,  and  certainly 
reminding  one  by  their  arrangement  of  tho  cavities  in  the  stones  under 
notice,  are  in  use  among  tho  Zufii  Indians  of  New  Mexico.  Several  speci- 
mens were  obtained  by  Mr.  James  Stevenson  in  1879,  during  his  expedition 
to  Now  Mexico  and  Arizona,  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnology.  Fig.  38  represents  one  of  the  articles  in  question.  It  con- 
sists of  four  united  cups  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  and  about  an 
inch  in  depth*  The  paints  still  adhering  to  the  inner  surfaces  of  these 
cups  are  red,  white,  yellow,  and  blue.  There  is  but  little  difference  be- 
tween tho  dimensions  of  tho  cups  and  the  cavities  of  the  cup-stones  just 
described. 

Mr.  Stevenson  obtained  on  the  same  occasion  from  Indians  of  the 
Pueblo  of  Tesuque,  New  Mexico,  a  small  mortar  and  pestle,  both  of  stone, 
which  were  used  by  them  in  the  preparation  of  paint.  This  simple  appa- 
ratus, represented  by  Fig.  39,  hardly  would  attract  particular  attention,  if 
it  were  not  for  a  cup-shaped  cavity  excavated  on  one  side  of  tho  pestle, 
and  perfectly  corresponding  in  shape  and  size  with  the  artificial  depressions 
of  the  cnp-stoncs.  Tho  cavity  served  to  receive  a  portion  of  the  liquid  paint 
prepared  in  the  mortar.  Such  at  least  was  the  account  given  to  Mr.  Ste- 
venson by  the  Tesuque  Indians.    They  probably  poured  into  the  cavity  a 

•  The  number  of  cup.  In  the  •peciuen.  obtained  by  Mr.  Stevenson  varie.  between  two  and  five. 
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small  quantity  of  the  fluid  pigment,  in  order  to  use  it  freed  from  the  par- 
ticles of  coloring  mineral  substance  remaining  in  the  mortar* 

These  two  illustrations  of  the  use  of  paint-cups  among  Indians  of  our 
timo  certainly  afford  no  direct  evidence  that  the  cup-stones  in  question  were 
made  to  servo  in  a  similar  manner,  though  they  certainly  heighten  the 
probability  of  such  an  application. 

The  first  notice  of  an  American  cup-stone,  I  believe,  is  contained  in 
"The  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,"  by  Squier  and  Davis, 
the  well-known  work  published  in  1848  as  the  first  volume  of  Smithsonian 
Contributions  to  Knowledge.  On  page  206  (Fig.  D2)  a  sandstone  block, 
said  to  have  been  found  in  one  of  the  mounds  of  Ohio,  is  figured.  Tho 
block,  weighing  between  thirty  and  forty  pounds,  exhibited  on  its  surface 
a  number  of  cups  of  different  sizes,  resembling,  as  the  authors  state,  in  all 
respects  those  in  work-blocks  of  coppersmiths,  in  which  plates  of  metal 
are  hammered  to  givo  them  convexity.  Hence  it  appeared  to  them  prob- 
able that  the  block  had  been  used  iu  the  manufacture  of  such  concavo- 
convex  discs  of  native  copper  as  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  mounds  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  While  living  in  New  York,  I  had  often  occasion  to 
see  a  fragment  of  tliis  block  in  tho  collection  of  Dr.  E.  H.  Davis,  and  a 
careful  examination  of  the  relic  mado  it  evident  to  me  that  tho  cavities  had 
not  been  used  as  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis  supposed.  By  the  salo  of  the 
Davis  collection,  which  comprised  the  bulk  of  the  mound-relics  obtained 
by  tho  two  explorers,  to  tho  late  Mr.  William  Blackmoro,  tho  fragment  in 
question  was  transferred  to  the  Blackmore  Museum,  in  Salisbury,  England, 
and  Mr.  E.  T.  Stevens  has  since  described  it  as  follows  :— 

"The  oblong  fragment  in  the  Blackmore  collection  measures  six  inches 
by  eight,  and  has  upon  it  three  porfect  detached  cups,  two  cups  which  are 
confluent,  portions  of  three  finished  cups,  one  half  finished,  and  several 
which  have  been  commenced.  It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  these  '  cups' 
are  oval,  there  being  a  difference  in  the  two  diameters  of  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch.  They  measure  in  their  greater  diameter  about  one  inch  and  a 
half,  and  are  about  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  depth.    Judging  from  the 

•  Iu  painting  pottery,  etc.,  they  apply  tho  color  with  a  bruah  stripped  from  the  leave*  of  tho 
yucca  plant. 
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engraving  in  the  'Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,'  the  cups 
upon  the  original  mass  were  not  all  of  the  same  size.  One  corner  of  the 
fragment  indicates  that  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire.  Squier 
and  Davis  have  suggested  that  these  cups  were  used  in  hammering  plates 
of  copper  into  the  convex  form  needed  for  making  bosses.  The  circum- 
stances that  two  of  the  cups  are  confluent,  that  the  surface  of  the  block 
has  not  been  smoothed,  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  bruising  from 
hammering,  all  militate  against  the  idea  that  this  block  was  used,  or  was 
even  intended  to  be  used,  as  an  anvil."*  m 
Of  late  years  Colonel  Charles  Whittlesey  has  devoted  special  attention 
to  cup-stones.  According  to  his  statement,  they  occur  quite  frequently  in 
Northern  Ohio,  more  particularly  in  the  valley  of  the  Cuyahoga  Kiver ;  but 
he  informs  me  by  letter  that,  to  his  knowledge,  none  have  been  obtained 
from  the  numerous  mounds  of  Ohio.  He  brings  the  cup-stones  in  connec- 
tion with  the  spinning  process  of  the  natives,  supposing  the  cavities  had 
served  as  sockets  in  which  spindles  were  made  to  revolve,  and  hence  ho 
calls  tho  stones  "  spindle-socket  -stones."!  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot 
share  Colonel  Whittlesey's  opinion,  in  view  of  the  absence  of  spindle- 
whorls  in  those  parts  of  the  United  States  where  cup-stones  thus  far  have 
been  found.  If  spindle-whorls  had  been  in  nse  among  the  former  inhab- 
itants of  this  country,  it  is  very  probable  that,  in  conformity  with  their 
well-known  taste,  they  would  have  made  them  of  stone  or  clay,  and  in  that 
case  they  would  be  as  abundant  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States  as 
they  are  in  Europe,  where  the  practice  of  spinning  by  means  of  this  simple 
contrivance  dates  as  far  back  as  the  neolithic  period.^  Adair,  it  is  true,  in 
describing  the  mode  of  weaving  in  vogue  among  tho  Southern  Indians 
(Muskokis,  etc.),  speaks  of  an  apparatus  which  may  have  been  a  spindle. 
"Formerly,"  he  observes,  "the  Indians  made  very  handsome  carpets.  They 
have  a  wild  hemp  that  grows  about  six  feet  high,  in  open,  rich,  level  lands, 
and  which  usually  ripens  in  July-  It  is  plenty  on  our  frontier  settlements. 
When  it  is  fit  for  use,  they  pull,  steep,  peel,  and  beat  it  ;  and  the  old  women 

•  Steven*:  Flint  Chip*;  Umdun,  1W0,  p.  4HB. 

'  V.  In 1 1  -i      :  Ancient  Earth  Forta  of  the  Cuyahoga  Valley,  Ohio ;  Cleveland,  1871,  p.  33. 

)It  may  bo  supposed  that  wherever  apindle-whoria  were  employed  in  prehistoric  time*,  each 
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spin  it  off  the  distaffs  with  wooden  machines,  having  some  clay  on  the  middle 
of  them  to  hnstcn  the  motion.  When  the  coarse  thread  is  prepared,  they 
put  it  into  a  frame  about  six  feet  square,  and  instead  of  a  shuttle  they  thrust 
through  the  thread  with  a  long  cane,  having  a  large  string  through  the  web, 
which  they  shift  at  every  second  course  of  the  thread  When  they  havo 
thus  finished  their  arduous  labour,  they  paint  each  sido  of  the  carpet  with 
such  figures  of  various  colours  as  their  fruitful  imaginations  devise,  particu- 
larly the  images  of  those  birds  and  beasts  they  are  acquainted  with,  and 
likewise  of  themselves,  acting  in  their  social  and  martial  stations."*  Had 
the  contrivances,  called  "  machines"  by  Adair,  been  real  spindles,  ho  proba- 
bly would  have  recognized  them  as  such,  as  he  undoubtedly  had  witnessed 
their  use  in  Great  Britain,  which  country  he  left  during  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  where  spinning  with  distaff  and  spindle  has  not  yet 
entirely  fallen  into  disuse  in  our  time. 

Certain  Indian  tribes  in  remote  western  districts,  the  Navajos  and 
Pueblo  Indians,  for  instance,  use  at  tho  present  time  spindles  for  spinning 
the  cotton  and  sheeps'  wool  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  blankets  and 
other  textile  articles.  Their  whorls  are  discs  of  wood,  stono,  bono,  horn, 
and  burned  (day.  The  archa'ological  collection  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum  contains  no  North  American  object  of  stone  or  clay, 
found  north  of  Mexico,  in  which  I  can  recognize  a  spindle-whorl.  In  Mexico, 
it  is  well  known,  spindles  were  in  general  use,  and  the  whorls  (malacatl) 
arc  among  tho  common  objects  seen  in  collections  of  Aztec  antiquities. 
They  are  represented  in  tho  National  Museum  by  many  specimens,  all 
made  of  terra-cotta,  and  in  some  instances  tastefully  ornamented,  like  the 
originals  of  Figures  40  and  41,  which  were  obtained  by  the  late  Colonel 
Brants  Mayor  at  Tezcuco,  and  presented  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in 
18G2.  Tho  Mexican  method  of  spinning  is  illustrated  by  designs  in  the 
Mendoza  Codex,  published  by  Lord  Kingsborough. 

It  doubtless  will  be  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  archaeologists,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  to  learn  that  largo  cupped  blocks,  fully  resem- 
bling those  of  the  Old  World,  have  of  late  years  been  observed  in  the 

'Adair:  The  History  of  tho  American  Indians;  Londou,  1775,  p.  i'ti. — Th«  remains  <>f  textile 
fabric*  having  bocn  found  in  mounds  of  thin  country,  it  follows  that  tome  sort  of  weaving  wan  prae- 
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United  States.  Ah  yet  a  few  only  are  kuown,  but  ere  long,  I  am  confident, 
the  existence  of  others  will  be  ascertained.  Whenever  investigators  have 
their  attention  drawn  to  a  new  class  of  antiquities,  they  endeavor  to  find 
them,  and  are  usually  successful  in  their  efforts. 

Fig.  42  shows  the  appearance  of  a  cupped  block  preserved  in  the 
building  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History  in  Cincinnati,  to  which  associa- 
tion it  was  presented  by  the  discoverer,  Dr.  II.  H.  Hill,  a  resident  of  that 
city.  His  letters  and  a  communication  from  Professor  J.  Mickelborough, 
also  of  Cincinnati,  enable  me  to  give  the  following  account:  — 

The  block  was  found  by  Dr.  Hill  during  an  archaeological  excursion,  in 
May,  1874,  a  mile  and  a  half  above  lronton,  Lawrence  County,  Ohio,  near 
the  bank  of  the  Ohio.  It  was,  indeed,  washed  by  the  water  of  that  river, 
and  covered  with  debris  that  had  fallen  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  bank, 
from  which  latter  circumstance  Dr.  Hill  concluded  it  had  also  rolled  from 
this  higher  level  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  river-bank.  Having  bought 
the  block  from  the  owner  of  the  land,  he  had  it  removed  from  its  position 
and  conveyed  bv  steamboat  to  Cincinnati,  where  it  arrived  in  June,  1874. 
In  the  same  year  he  presented  it  to  the  Cincinnati  Society  of  Natural  His- 
tory. The  block  or  boulder,  which  consists  of  coarse-grained  dark-gray 
sandstone,  is  three  feet  long,  two  feet  and  seven  inches  wide,  and  a  foot 
and  a  half  high,  and  measures  eight  feet  seven  inches  in  circumference.  It 
weighs  between  a  thousand  and  twelve  hundred  pounds.  According  to  Dr. 
Hill,  the  surface  of  the  stone  shows  one  hundred  and  sixteen  cups,  cither 
rounded  or  conical  in  shape.*  Professor  Mickelborough  mentions  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  cups,  which  he  describes  as  being  circular  in  outline,  and 
apparently  produced  by  attrition  with  some  blunt  implement  The  average 
diameter  of  tho  cups  is  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  their  depth  about  half  an 
inch ;  but  some  are  five-eighths  of  an  inch  deep,  and  others  again  more 
shallow.    The  inside  of  the  cups,  he  says,  is  rather  smooth,  yet  not  as 

*  For  photographs  after  win,  I.  the  illustration  «u  executed,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Hill  and  Judge 
M.  F.  Force,  of  Cincinnati.  I  hail  the  atone  drawn  on  wood  in  lead-pencil,  and  before  handing  over 
tho  block  to  the  wood-engraver,  I  sent  a  photograph  of  the  drawing  to  Judge  Force  for  comparison  with 
the  original.  He  replied  (January  10,  lbSl)  as  follows :  "1  think  this  does  Tery  well  as  a  representa- 
tion of  tho  cup-stone.  Of  course,  there  is  an  exaggerated  distinctness  in  the  cups — that  is,  the  shallow 
in  the  hollows  is  not  so  distinct,  at  least  in  our  sunlight,  aa  it  is  in  tho  picture." — 1  hope  the  slightly 
exaggerated  distinctness  of  the  caps,  all  tided  to  by  Judge  Force,  will  be  deemed  allowable,  the  more  so 
na  tho  boulder  wim  exposed  to  the  action  of  water,  and  formerly  donbt leas  exhibited  more  distinct  cups 
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smooth  as  the  cavities  of  another  smaller  specimen  in  the  collection  of  the 
Society  of  Natural  History.  In  one  cup,  he  further  observes,  is  a  central 
depression  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  depth  and  of  equal  diameter. 
This  central  pit  seems  to  have  been  made  by  means  of  some  sharp-pointed 
instrument,  lint  for  this  peculiarity  the  cup  resembles  the  others  excavated 
on  the  block.  To  judge  from  Dr.  Hill's  description,  the  feature  just  alluded 
to  is  not  confined  to  a  single  cup,  but  is  likewise  noticed  in  others. 

On  one  side  of  the  block,  says  Professor  Jlickclborough,  are  some 
grooves  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  likewiso  of  artificial  origin.  They 
have  the  appearance  of  being  worn  down  by  rubbing  continuously  in  ono 
direction.  The  diameter  of  the  grooves  is  equal  to  that  of  the  cups,  inso- 
much that  a  cylindrical  stone  applied  in  the  direction  of  its  longitudinal 
axis  would  have  produced  the  grooves,  and  its  end,  by  rotation,  the  cup- 
shaped  cavities. 

The  correspondents  who  have  furnished  me  with  the  material  for  this 
description  offer  no  definite  opinions  as  to  the  use  of  this  remarkable  cup- 
stone.  Dr.  Hill  can  think  of  no  practical  purpose  to  which  the  cups  might 
have  been  applied  by  those  who  excavated  them,  unless  they  served  "as 
means  for  imparting  information  to  their  friends."  Similar  views,  as  will 
be  seen,  have  been  advanced  in  Europe  with  reference  to  the  large  cup- 
stones  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Hill  speaks  of  two  much  larger  sandstone  boulders,  one  with 
twenty nine  and  the  other  with  thirty-seven  cups,  which  he  saw  near  the 
bank  of  the  Ohio,  a  few  miles  below  Manchester,  in  Adams  County,  Ohio. 
No  further  particulars  as  to  their  appearance  are  given;  but  Dr.  Hill 
intends  to  examine  them  again.  He  thinks  it  very  difficult  to  remove 
them. 

In  October,  1878,  tho  Rev.  John  J.  McCook,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
addressed  to  tho  Smithsonian  Institution  a  letter  in  which  he  describes  a 
cup]M?d  granite  boulder  of  large  size,  lying  on  tho  edge  of  the  cliff  not  far 
from  his  cottage  at  Niantic,  in  New  London  County,  Connecticut  A  scnle- 
drawing  of  the  boulder,  here  reproduced  in  half-size,  and  without  any 
artistic  embellishment,  as  Fig.  43,  accompanied  his  account,  of  which  1 
give  the  following  extract  almost  in  his  own  worda. 
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When  Mr.  McCook  became  cognizant  of  the  existence  of  the  block,  it 
had  been  only  five  year*  in  its  present  position.  For  several  generations 
it  had  formed  part  of  the  foundation  of  a  wall,  and  when  the  wall  was 
removed,  it  was  found  almost  imbedded  in  the  soil.  At  that  time  he  did 
not  notice  the  peculiar  markings  upon  it;  but  from  the  location  of  the  moss 
which  covers  nil  below  the  dotted  line  a  b  c  in  the  sketch,  and  is  entirely 
absent  upon  what  is  now  the  upper  surface,  he  concluded  that  the  stono 
was  overset  in  the  removal.  Not  far  from  this  boulder  are  several  others, 
one  of  them  weighing  many  tons,  and  nicely  poised  upon  the  very  edge  of 
the  rocky  cliff.  Yet  he  searched  in  vain  for  any  marks  upon  them,  bearing 
the  slightest  resemblance  to  those  upon  the  subject  of  his  sketch.  ITia  atten- 
tion was  first  drawn  to  these  peculiar  marks  five  or  six  years  ago,  while 
visiting  the  neighboring  beach,  the  path  leading  there  passing  close  by  the 
cupped  boulder.  His  first  theory  in  regard  to  them  was,  that  they  might 
be  the  work  of  the  Niantic  Indians,  a  small  tribe,  extinct  since  1870,  to 
whom  all  the  laud  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Niantic  once  be- 
longed. But  from  the  beginning  ho  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  for  what 
purpose  they  could  have  made  these  cup-shaped  cavities.  He  thought  they 
were  too  small  to  have  served  as  mortars,  and  too  symmetrical  in  their 
arrangement  to  have  been  used  for  grinding  down  the  ends  of  pestle?.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  Mr.  McUook  read  in  the  "Journal  de  Geneve"  a 
review  of  some  publications  on  cup-stones,  and  hence  it  occurred  to  him 
that  the  boulder  under  notice  "  might  be  one  of  that  system  of  marked 
stones  which  are  found  all  over  the  world,  and  are  thought  to  have  some 
relation  to  the  religious  lifo  of  primitive  man." 

The  cups  belonging  to  the  central  group,  II,  III,  IV,  and  V,  are  strik- 
ingly regular  and  smooth.  Nr.  1  is  much  less  regular,  and  Nr.  VI  is  so 
shallow  and  irregular  that  Mr.  McCook  discovered  it  only  on  close  exam- 
ination, and,  indeed,  is  doubtful  whether  it  deserves  to  be  indicated  as 
belonging  to  the  same  class  with  the  rest.  The  dimensions  of  the  cups  are 
as  follows : — 

I.  Diameter,  2*  inches.  Depth,  "„  inch. 

II.  Diameter,  S\  inches.  Depth,  £  inch. 

III.  Diameter,     inches.  Depth,  jj  inch. 
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IV.  Diameter,  3J  inches.  Depth,  ]?  inch. 

V.  Diameter,  2\  inches.  Depth,  |  inch. 

VI.  Diameter,  1}?X  2^  inches.    Depth,  \  inch. 
The  centre  of  III  is  a  trifle  out  of  the  line  between  the  centres  of  II 
and  IV. 

Of  the  lines  or  grooves  upon  the  side  of  the  boulder,  the  irregular 
curved  one  may  simply  mark  tho  boundary  of  erosion  caused  by  the  ele- 
ments, and  the  straight  ones  may  be  nothing  but  common  striae.  The 
stone  is  a  hard  granite  of  tolerably  fine  texture.  Its  present  upper  surface  is 
clean  and  smooth,  and  entirely  free  from  moss.  The  portion  of  the  side 
below  the  dotted  lino  in  the  sketch  and  the  present  under-surfaco,  as  far  as 
Mr.  McCook  could  ascertain  without  turning  tho  stono  quite  over,  are  cov- 
ered with  moss.  The  boulder  measures  nearly  six  feet  and  a  half  in  its 
greatest  dimension. 

So  far  Mr.  McCook.  It  becomes  evident  by  his  description  that  the 
cavities  on  tho  Niantic  boulder  are  somewhat  different  from  those  on  the 
Cincinnati  block,  and  possibly  may  have  been  designed  for  another  pur- 
pose. Rounded  stones  with  single  cavities  not  larger  and  deeper  than  those 
described  by  Mr.  McCook  are  not  rare  in  tho  United  States,  and  were 
evidently  used  as  mortars ;  and  larger  cavities  which  have  served  for  the 
same  purpose  are  excavated  on  rocks  in  situ  in  certain  parts  of  this  country, 
as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  state  more  in  detail  hereafter.  However,  not 
having  seen  the  Niantic  boulder,  I  will  refrain  from  expressing  with  any 
degree  of  positiveness  an  opinion  at  variance  with  Mr.  McCook's  view. 

For  tho  present  my  information  with  regard  to  large  cupped  stones  or 
boulders  in  the  United  States  goes  no  further.  The  discovery  of  others  is 
a  mere  question  of  time.    They  will  be  found  when  properly  looked  for. 

As  early  as  1805,  Captain  William  Dupaix,  charged  by  the  King  of  Spain 
with  an  exploration  of  tho  antiquities  of  Mexico,  saw  not  far  from  Orizaba 
wliat  has  been  thought  to  be  a  cup-stone.  Many  years  afterward  a  dupli- 
cate of  his  report  and  copies  of  the  designs  made  by  his  artist,  Castafieda, 
were  published  in  Lord  Kingsborough's  "Mexican  Antiquities"  (Volumes 
IV,  V,  and  VI,  1830-'3l).  A  few  years  later,  in  1834,  the  work  entitled 
"Antiquite's  Mexicaines"  (by  Alexandre  Lenoir)  was  published  at  Paris. 
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It  embodies  Captain  Dupaix's  original  report  with  illustrations  made  di- 
rectly after  Castafleda's  drawings.  Both  publications  give  a  representation 
of  the  stone  in  question ;  but  these  designs  are  so  unlike  each  other  thut  it 
is  impossible  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  its  character.  Fig.  44  is  a  copy  of 
Lord  Kingsborough's  illustration  *  The  figure  shows  fourteen  well-defined 
cup-shaped  cavities,  perfectly  resembling  those  on  the  stones  heretofore 
described.  In  the  later  work— "Antiquites  Mexicaines" — which  might  be 
supposed  to  be  the  more  reliable  one,  the  stone  is  figured  on  a  larger  scale,t 
but  bears  only  in  outline  a  resemblance  to  Kingsborough's  illustration. 
Instead  of  distinct  cups  it  merely  shows  a  number  of  irregular  cavities, 
totally  different  from  the  cups  indicated  on  Kingsborough's  plate.  Hence 
there  remains  a  doubt  as  to  the  real  appearanco  of  the  stone,  which  will 
not  be  removed  before  it  has  been  examined  again  by  some  explorer.  I 
translate  the  description  of  the  stone,  as  given  by  Dupaix  in  "Antiquites 
Mexicaines" : — 

"From  this  place  (Orizaba)  we  proceeded  toward  the  bridge  across  the 
river  Blanco,  sixteen  leagues  southeast  of  the  city,  in  order  to  examine  a 
rock  called  Teohlinga.  It  is  spherical  in  shape,  very  hard,  of  a  bluish-black 
color,  and  emits  no  fire  when  struck  with  a  steel.  It  has  been  skillfully 
placed  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  savanna.  It  measures  about  twenty- 
two  feet  and  a  half  in  circumference  and  a  little  more  than  six  feet  in  diam- 
eter. This  stone,  poised  upon  its  axis  by  those  who  formerly  fashioned  it, 
has  the  peculiarity  that,  when  touched  only  with  the  little  finger,  it  moves 
and  continues  to  vibrate  for  some  time;  while  it  remains  apparently  motion- 
less when  a  greater  force  is  applied.  On  its  surface  are  seen  some  circular 
holes  (trOW  circulairejs)  of  little  depth,  which  can  hold  water  in  seasons  of 
rain.  It  appears  to  have  served  in  olden  times  as  a  boundary  or  land-mark 
(de  borne  ou  de  limite),  for  there  is  another  one  at  a  distance  of  two  leagues 
from  it."* 

•  Vol.  IT,  The  Monuments  of  New  Spain,  by  M.  Dopaix,  Pari  I,  flute  IV,  Fig.  10. 
f  Allan,  Premiere  Pintle,  Planchc  VIII. 

|  Antiquites  Mexicaines ;  Relation  de  la  Premiere  Expedition  du  Capitnine  Dupaix  en  1*05,  VoL 
I,  ]>.  7.— For  tke  make  of  eompariwm  I  copy  farm  tbe  leas  complete  description  published  by  Loid  Kinga- 
bomngh : — "  From  hence  (Omaha)  we  went  to  the  bridge  of  tbe  river  Blanco,  about  forty-eight  mi'ea 
south-east  of  Orizaba,  in  search  of  n  large  atone  called  'f  cololinga.  This  atone  is  spherical  in  1U  form, 
very  hard  (though  it  will  nntemit  Are  when  struck  by  the  steel),  and  of  a  dark-blae  colour.  It  hasevi- 
dently  been  wrought  into  its  pressnt  shape,  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  spacious  plain,  by  tbe  ancient 
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I  am  not  aware  that  other  stones  of  analogous  character  have  been 
noticed  in  Mexico ;  nor  have  I  thus  far  obtained  precise  information  as  to 
the  occurrence  of  cupped  stones  or  boulders  in  parte  of  the  American  con- 
tinent which  are  situated  south  of  Mexico  * 

In  connection  with  North  American  cup-stones  should  be  montioned 
boulders  or  rocks  with  an  artificial  cavity,  or  with  cavities,  serving  for  the 
trituration  of  grain,  and  thus  forming  what  might  be  called  stationary  mor- 
tars. Their  occurrence  extends  over  a  large  portion  of  North  America; 
but  there  is  considerable  difference  in  the  character  of  the  cavities,  as  the 
following  statement*  will  show. 

Colonel  Jones  saw  iu  the  middle  and  upper  parts  of  Georgia  "  large 
boulders — some  of  them  waist-high — permanent  in  their  location,  whose 
tops  had  been  hollowed  out  for  mortars.  These  cavities  were  circular  in 
form,  and  capable  of  holding  a  half  peck  or  more.  They  may  bo  regarded 
as  public  property,  and  afford  proof  of  the  stability  of  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation by  which  they  were  used."t  In  historical  times,  however,  the  south- 
ern tribes  to  whom  Colonel  Jones  refers  are  known  to  have  generally  used 
wooden  mortars  for  pounding  maize.  Adair  alludes  to  their  use  and  describes 
the  method  of  hollowing  them  out  by  means  of  fire-t  Hunter  notices  the 
wooden  mortars  of  the  Indians  among  whom  ho  lived;  but  "in  addition," 
he  says,  "each  village  has  one  or  two  large  stone  mortars  for  pounding 
com:  they  are  placed  in  a  central  situation,  are  public  property,  «"d  are 
-used  in  rotation  by  the  different  families."^ 

Inhabitant,,  of  the  country.  It  is  bo  artfully  balanced  u|>on  ita  axil  aa  to  revolve  at  the  slightest  touch 
of  the  finger;  hut  if  a  greater  force  be  used  it  will  atan<l  without  the  least  apparent  motion.  It»  sur- 
faee  contain*  some  boles  capable  of  holding  a  small  quantity  of  water.  It  appears  to  have  anciently 
'  served  an  a  laud-mark.  Then?  is  another  of  these  stones  to  the  rant,  about  six  milea  distaut." — Vol.  VI, 
T»»  JfosjamnM  of  Xtw  Spain,  by  M.  Dnpaix,  p.  *Hk 

•I  quote,  however,  from  the  "  Matcrinux  "  (1^67,  p.  39*)  the  following  note,  addressed  to  M. 
Gabriel  de  Mortillet  by  Professor  P.  Strol«cl,  and  dated  Buenos  Ayrea,  May  36,  1866:— 

"Apres  les  articles  de  Morlot,  Aymurd,  Sinionin  et  Donvet.  anr  lea  picrrea  n  ecncllcs  et  a  bassins, 
11  ne  sera  pan  sans  iutlret  pour  vous  d'apprendre  qu'ou  en  Irouve  de  semblables  duns  la  Sierra  de  San 
Lnis.  On  y  voit  do  tres-noinbreux  baasius  ere  use's  dans  la  mehe,  de  di  verses  dimeusiona.  lis  out 
aervi  aux  ludiens  pour  /eraser  et  broyer  lea  fruits  et  lea  grainea,  et  pent-etre  meme,  a  tine  cpoque  inoina 
oaeienne,  pour  trlturer  le  miui-rai  aurifere  de  cea  niontagnea.  II  cxiate  ausai  dea  pierres  a  bassins  dans 
Ins  montagnes  de  Meudoza,  datant  de  l'lpoque  dea  Ineas.  Cea  divers  bassins  ont  pn  sen  ir  At  mis  usages 
bten  different*:  rellyieux,  gaatronoiniqne  et  nietullurgiquc." 

t  Jones  (Charles  C):  Antiquities  of  the  Southern  Indians:  p.  :<13. 

I Adair:  The  History  of  the  American  Indians;  p.  416. 

vllnnter:  Manners  and  Customs  of  Several  Indian  Tribes  located  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  Phila- 
delphia, 1S23,  p.  *». 
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A  boulder  formerly  used  as  a  mortar  is  thus  described  by  Professor 
Samuel  Aughey,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska: — "Four  miles  northwest  of 
Nebraska  City,  on  the  farm  of  Hon.  J.  F.  Kinney,  is  a  granitic  boulder  as 
large  as  a  small  house,  on  whose  top  smooth  holes  have  been  worn  by  the 
Indians  in  grinding  or  pounding  com.  This  boulder  is  imbedded  in  a  Loess 
deposit,  through  which  it  extends  from  the  Drift  below."*  Upon  inquiry 
by  letter,  I  learned  from  Professor  Aughey  that  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
cavities  measures  fourteen  inches  in  diameter  and  six  in  depth  Its  inside, 
ho  says,  is  worn  as  smooth  as  glass.  The  other  cavities  on  this  boulder  are 
shallow  and  faint  compared  to  this  one. 

In  the  Sierra  Waco,  in  the  extreme  northwestern  corner  of  Texas,  about 
thirty  miles  east  of  El  Paso,  State  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  the  Hon.  John 
R.  Bartlett  noticed  "an  overhanging  rock  extending  for  some  distance,  the 
whole  surface  of  which  is  covered  with  rude  paintings  and  sculptures,  rep- 
resenting men,  animals,  birds,  snakes,  and  fantastic  figures.  On  the 

shelving  portion  of  the  place  in  question  are  several  circular  holes  in  the 
solid  granite,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  deep,  which  the  Indians  have 
made  and  used  as  mortars  for  pounding  their  corn  in ;  similar  ones  being 
found  all  over  the  country  where  the  aborigines  have  had  their  habitations."'! 
Afterward,  while  proceeding  in  Chihuahua  from  Correlitos  to  El  Paso,  Mr. 
Bartlett  saw  a  smooth  rock  covering  about  half  an  acre,  to  the  right  of  the 
road.  In  this  rock  he  counted  twenty-six  cavities  within  a  few  feet  of  each 
other.  They  were  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  deep  and  about  six  in 
diameter,  and  had  been  dug  out  to  serve  as  inortars.J  In  a  letter  addressed 
to  me  he  adds : — "I  remember  that  there  was  at  that  place  a  great  quantity 
of  flint  chippings,  broken  arrow  and  spear-heads,  fragments  of  pottery,  etc., 
showing  that  the  Indiaus  had  spent  much  time  here  in  making  their  stone 
implements." 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Stephen  Bowers,  at  present  residing  in  Clinton, 
Wisconsin,  for  tho  following  account  of  recks  with  mortar- cavities  seen  by 
him  in  California    He  says : — 

"  These  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  Santa  Barbara  County,  Cali- 

• Aughey :  Sketches  of  lh«  Physical  Geography  and  Geology  of  Nebraska .  Omaha,  Nebraska,  18H0, 

p.  256. 

*  Bartlett :  Personal  Narrative  of  Explorations  and  Imideuts  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  California, 
Bonora,  and  Chihuahua,  etc.  ;  New  York,  1854,  VoL  I,  p.  170. 
f/W.,  Vol.  II,  p.  37U. 
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fornia.  I  have  also  seen  them  in  Napa  Valley,  fifty  miles  north  of  San 
Francisco;  indeed,  I  deem  it  safe  to  say  they  may  be  found  in  nearly  every 
portion  of  California,  especially  on  and  near  the  old  village  sites  once 
inhabited  by  the  less  nomadic  tribes. 

"  But  the  most  remarkable  of  these  excavations  I  discovered  on  the 
summit  of  the  Santa  Inez  range  of  mountains,  in  Santa  Barbara  County, 
about,  one  mile  west  of  the  stage-road-crossing,  and  at.  an  elevation  of  2,5o0 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  Here  is  an  open  space  of  ntihrly  level  land,  sev- 
eral acres  in  extent,  where  springs  of  cool  sweet  water  rise,  and,  uniting, 
send  a  sparkling  rivulet  down  the  mountain-side.  Elevations,  covered 
with  timber,  form  this  into  an  amphitheater,  while  mountain-peaks  rise  in 
overy  direction.  In  this  romantic  spot  the  aborigines  founded  a  village, 
which  must  have  been  occupied  for  a  great  length  of  time.  Although  the 
place  is  now  enclosed  as  a  field,  and  the  site  of  the  old  village  has  been 
ploughed  and  tilled  by  white  men,  yet  the  circular  depressions  indicating  the 
dwelling-places  of  the  Indians  are  plainly  seen.  Marine  shells,  brought 
from  the  ocean,  six  or  seven  miles  distant,  are  scattered  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  old  village  site,  with  bones  and  other  kitchen  ddbris.  Near 
this  village  site  is  a  sort  of  natural  grotto  in  the  solid  rock,  covered  with 
rude  paintings  of  a  very  interesting  character,  which  probably  record  the 
more  important  events  in  the  lives  of  the  villagers. 

"Within  the  confines  of  the  old  town  are  two  large  boulders  of  sand- 
stone, into  which  conical  excavations  have  been  made,  and  used  as  mortars 
for  triturating  grain,  acorns,  etc.;  also  cup-shaped  depressions,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  not  clear  to  my  mind.  The  largest  of  these  boulders  (Fig.  45) 
is  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  by  about  ten  feet  in  width,  and  shows  twenty- 
five  excavations,  measuring  from  six  to  twenty-six  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
top,  and  from  five  to  sixteen  inches  in  depth.  The  average  width  of  these 
mortar-cavities  is  a  little  over  thirteen  inches,  and  the  depth  something  more 
than  eleven  inches.  The  smallest  is  six  inches  in  diameter  and  fivo  inches 
deep,  while  the  largest  is  twenty -six  inches  in  diameter  and  sixteen  inches 
in  depth.  In  one  instance  a  wide  groove  is  cut  between  two  of  these  exca- 
vations, ono  being  probably  used  for  pulverizing  the  grain,  and  the  other 
as  a  receptacle  for  the  meal.    In  another  instance  two  of  the  cavities  aro 
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worn  until  they  meet.  With  one  exception,  these  mortar-shaped  excavations 
are  circular,  and  nearly  as  perfect,  usually,  as  if  laid  out  with  dividers. 
The  exception  is  an  oblong  excavation,  the  greater  axis  measuring  seventeen 
inches,  the  shorter  about  eight  inches. 

"  Tlie  boulder  has  doubtless  been  used  for  this  purpose  a  great  length 
of  time,  indicating  the  comparative  stability  of  the  tribe  once  living  hero. 
I  was  unablo  to  find  the  pestles  which  were  used  in  these  mortars.  It  was 
the  practice  of  the  Suita  Barbara  Indians  to  bury  pestles  and  other  objects 
with  the  dead,  and  I  presume  there  was  no  exception  in  this  case. 

"Tho  smaller  boulder  measures  about  eleven  feet  by  nine  and  a  half 
on  the  surface,  rising  to  the  height  of  six  feet  above  the  earth.  It  contains 
eleven  depressions,  two  or  three  of  which  seem  to  have  been  used  as 
mortars;  but  the  others,  which  are  quite  shallow,  probably  served  some 
other  purpose. 

"  In  the  canons  and  on  the  foot-hills  along  the  Santa  Inez  range,  I  havo 
frequently  met  with  boulders  containing  from  one  to  three  or  four  mortar- 
excavations." 

It  appears  to  me  that  some  of  the  boulders  and  rocks  called  pierren  a 
bassins  by  French,  and  Muldensteine  by  Gorman  archaeologists,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  stationary  mortars.  Their  resemblance  to  undoubted  American 
mortare  of  this  kind  at  least  would  lead  me  to  that  conclusion.  M.  Morlot, 
for  instance,  describes  such  a  block  near  the  new  road  passing  over  Mount 
Simplon  (Canton  of  Valais).  It  has  the  shape  of  a  rough  column  or  a  trunk 
of  a  tree,  is  one  meter  and  five  centimeters  high,  and  ninety  centimeters  in 
diameter.  In  the  centre  of  its  upper  surface  is  a  cavity  of  twenty-one 
centimeters  diameter  and  nine  centimeters  depth.  There  are  three  smaller 
cavities  on  the  same  surface.*  The  height  of  the  block  and  the  dimensions 
of  the  cavity  certainly  favor  my  view.  Though  I  could  furnish  many 
similar  examples,  I  confine  myself  to  tho  one  just  given,  not  wishing  to 
enlarge  on  a  question  which  must  bo  decided  by  European  archaeologists. 

*  Morlot :  Pierre*  a  ficnellea ;  MsterUux,  1966,  p.  258. — This  periodical  contains  several  articles 
relating  to  stones  with  cavities,  which  apparently  have  served  as  mortars. — 

In  reading  Dr.  L.  Zapf's  article  "  Die  Muldensteine  dea  Fichtelgeblrges"  Id  "  Beltrige  znr  Anthro- 
pologic nnd  Urgeschichte  Bayerns"  (Bd.  Ill,  8.  99),  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  cavities  described 
by  him  might  be,  in  part  at  least,  the  mortars  in  which  the  prehistoric  people  of  that  rr$ ion  pounded 
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I  can  perceive,  however,  that  their  nomenclature  in  regard  to  stones  bearing 
cups  and  larger  cavities  is  not  sufficiently  precise.  The  terms  pierres  d 
icuelles  and  pkrres  a  bassins  are  indiscryninately  used,  whereas,  in  my 
opinion,  a  proper  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  cavities  indicated 
by  them  might  with  advantage  1x5  made. 

Since  my  attention  was  directed  to  the  subject  treated  in  these  pages, 
I  have  examined  many  representations  of  figures  sculptured  or  painted  on 
rocks  in  the  United  States,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  there  occur  among 
th60Q  any  designs  analogous  to  those  of  the  Old  World.  While  engaged 
in  this  investigation,  I  received  from  Dr.  Charles  H.  Stubbs,  of  Wakefield, 
Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  lithographic  representations  of  a  sculpt- 
ured rock,  called  Bald  Friar  Rock,  in  the  Susquehanna  River,  not  far  from 
its  emboguement  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay.*  I  discovered  by  means  of 
the  lithographs  that  several  figures  on  that  rock  recall  certain  types  of  the 
lapidarian  sculptures  of  Great  Britain,  and  mentioned  the  fact  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Professor  Spencer  F.  Baird,  who  there- 
upon instructed  Mr.  F.  G.  Galbraith,  of  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  to 
examine  the  locality  and  to  make  drawings  of  the  figures  in  question.f  His 
report  and  several  communications  from  Dr.  Stubbs  are  embodied  in  the 
following  account : — 

Bald  Friar  Rock  is  situated  in  the  Lower  Susquehanna,  in  Cecil 
County,  Maryland,  and  is  about  three-eighths  of  a  mile  distant  from  Bald 
Friar,  a  station  of  the.  Columbia  and  Port  De)H>sit  Railroad.  The  rock 
stands  nearer  the  oastorn  than  the  western  bank  of  the  Susquehanna— hero 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide— and  its  distance  from  the. mouth  of  the 
river  i»  nearly  twelve  miles.  It  rises  from  a  small  island  to  a  height  of 
eight  feet  and  a  few  inches  above  low-water  level,  and  can  be  reached  by 
land  at  very  low  water.  According  to  Mr.  Galhraith's  measurement,  the 
rock  was  originally  seventy-one  feet  long  and  ten  feet  wide;  but  ouly 
sixteen  feet  of  its  eastern  and  seventeen  of  its  western  portion  remain,  the 

*  The  mm*  plate*  illustrate  now  the  "Second  Geological  Survey  of  Pennsylvania"  (Geology  of 
Lancaster  County,  Haniaburg,  leSO). 

I  Acknowledgment*  are  also  due  to  Dr.  L.  R.  Kirk,  of  Rising  Sun,  Cecil  County,  Maryland,  for  a 
very  good  drawing  of  Bald  Kriar  Rock,  sent  by  blm  to  tbe  Smithsonian  InMitntion.  It  was  of  great 
two  aa  a  medium  of  comparison. 
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centre — thirty-eight  feet — having  been  blasted  away  many  years  ago,  and 
the  stone  used  in  the  construction  of  a  shad-fishery.  By  this  process  many 
carvings  were  destroyed,  traces  of  which  Mr.  Galbraith  discovered  upon 
fragments  of  rock  scattered  over  the  upper  end  of  the  island.  The  rock 
evidently  was  entirely  covered  with  sculpturings.  A  large  portion  of  its 
northeastern  end  is  becoming  detached  from  the  main  body,  and  will  in . 
the  course  of  a  few  years  topple  over  into  the  river,  for  which  reason  Mr. 
Galbraith  was  particularly  anxious  to  trace  all  the  carvings  on  it.  To 
judge  from  a  detached  sculptured  piece  sent  by  Mr.  Galbraith  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  the  rock  is  of  a  chloritic  character,  and  consequently 
not  very  hard,  insomuch  that  the  sculpturing  of  the  figures  by  means  of 
pecking  or  punching  with  stone  implements  was  not  a  very  difficult  task. 
All  who  have  examined  the  sculptures  agree  as  to  their  very  ancient  ap- 
pearance. They  are  of  a  heterogeneous  and  peculiar  character,  and  in  many 
respects  unlike  any  rock-cuttings  of  which  I  have  seen  representations. 
There  is,  for  instance,  a  curious  combination  of  straight  and  curved  lines, 
forming  a  labyrinthic  figure,  which  cannot  be  compared  to  any  known 
object.  In  another  group,  shown  in  Fig.  46,  cup-shaped  depressions,  from 
three-eighths  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  depth,  are  mingled  with  curiously- 
formed  lines,  the  whole  producing  a  semblance  to  characters,  which  the 
makers  certainly  did  not  intend  to  represent.  Rows  of  four,  five  or  more 
parallel,  or  nearly  parallel,  lines  are  not  unfrequent,  and  in  one  instance  a 
design  appears  which  has  been  compared  to  a  gridiron.  Several  of  the 
figures  resemble  a  plant  with  a  median  stem  and  lateral  branches.  The 
most  conspicuous  of  these  carvings  happens  to  be  on  the  slab  forwarded  to 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  by  Mr.  Galbraith,  and  is  here  represented  as 
Fig.  47.  It  measures  two  feet  in  length  and  fifteen  inches  and  a  half  in  its 
largest  width.  The  central  stem  of  the  carving  terminates  in  a  figure  in 
which  a  lively  imagination  might  discover  a  fruit  or  flower.  The  incised 
lines  forming  the  design  are  shallow,  not  exceeding  one-fourth  or  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  depth,  on  an  average  an  inch  wide,  and  betoken  just 
such  skill  in  sculpture  as  might  be  expected  from  a  primitive  people  that 
had  only  tools  of  stone  at*ts  command. 

The  northeastern  end  of  the  rock,  the  one  in  danger  of  falling  one  day 
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into  the  river,  is  represented  by  Fig.  48,  after  a  photograph  kindly  loaned 
to  mo  by  Dr.  Stubbs.*  It  shows  four  figures  somewhat  resembling  human 
faces,  and  four  concentric  rings  with  a  cup-shaped  depression  in  the  middle. 
These  circles  appear  foreshortened  in  the  sketch,  but  are  correctly  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  4!i,  in  one-twelfth  of  the  real  size.  This  type,  as  has  been 
seen,  occurs  frequently  among  the  primitive  lapidarian  sculptures  of  Europe; 
but  hardly  any  ethnic  significance  can  bo  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  tho 
same  design  on  Bald  Friar  Rock.  It  is  a  form  which,  on  uccouut  of  its 
simpleness  and  regularity,  doubtless  suggested  itself  to  nations  who  never 
came  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  who  employed  it  either  as  an  orna- 
ment or  for  some  symbolical  purpose,  t  Of  far  greater  interest,  on  tho  other 
hand,  are  Figures  50  and  51,  carefully  copied  by  Mr.  Galbraith  from  the 
rock  in  the  Susquehanna  River.  Both  consist  of  concentric  rings,  the  outer 
of  which  has  an  appendage  in  the  shape  of  a  long  straight  groove,  a  feature 
which  assimilates  these  carvings  in  a  high  degree  to  types  of  the  Old  World 
heretofore  described,  more  especially  to  Figures  29,  30,  and  31,  which 
represent  Mahndeos  in  the  Chandeshwar  temple.  Upon  examination,*it 
will  be  found  that  the  resemblance  is  very  great — indeed  so  striking,  that 
an  enthusiastic  theorist  might  feel  tempted  to  claim  a  kinship  between  the 
Asiatic  Mahadeo-worshipers  and  those  who  sculptured  the  figures  in  ques- 
tion on  Bald  Friar  Rock.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  similarity  the  latter 
bear  to  the  Chandeshwar  sculptures,  they  may  have  been  intended  to 
express  a  totally  different  idea.  We  must  wait  for  more  convincing  dis- 
closures. 

*  Fur  the  sake  of  greater  distinctnem,  I  bad  (be  carved  figure*  executed  in  black.  On  tho  upper 
part  of  tbe  rock  are  wen  a  few  single  cup*. 

t  Concentric  circle*,  sculptured  an  well  as  painted  on  rock*,  were  frequently  soon  by  Major  Powell 
and  bin  assistants  in  Utah,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico.  Many  of  tbem  are  known  to  have  been  executed 
by  the  aborigine*  of  t hoar,  district*.  Further  on  it  will  bo  wen  that  they  are  perhaps  even  now  painted 
on  rockit  iu  the  district  of  the  Klamath*  In  Oregon,  and  wen;  formerly  carved  on  boulder*  in  Central 
America.  In  1W0  the  Smithsonian  Institution  received  from  Mr.  W.  W.  Hays  photographs  of  painting* 
on  a  rock  in  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  California.  They  consist  of  figures  of  a  moat  complicated  char- 
acter, among  which  several  concentric  circles  ap|>car.  The  colore,  as  Mr.  Hays  states  in  au  accompany- 
ing letter,  an-  red,  white,  and  black.  Tho  locality  is  mentioned  in  Bancroft's  "Native  Races"  (Vol.  IV, 
p.  OKI).  Indeed,  concentric  circles  aeem  to  be  ubiquitous.  The  late  Professor  C  F.  Hartt  observed 
tbem,  associated  with  a  variety  of  other  figure*,  in  different  parts  of  Brazil,  as  shown  by  his  account  in 
tbe  "American  Naturalist,"  May,  MIL 

Among  the  Ojihwayx  concentric  circles  constituted,  according  to  Schoolcraft,  tho  symbol  of 
time  (Vol.  I,  p.  409:  Plate  &e,  Fig.  07). 
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A  similar  figure,  consisting'  of  two  concentric  circles  with  a  straight 
line  running  out  from  the  larger  circle,  occurs,  among  other  carvings,  on  one 
of  the  many  sculptured  boulders  seen  by  Mr.  Bartlett  in  the  valley  of  tho 
Gila  River,  in  Arizona.  His  representation  of  this  boulder  is  here  copied 
as  Fig.  52.  "I  found  hundreds  of  these  boulders,"  ho  says,  "covered  with 
rude  figures  of  men,  animals,  and  other  objects  of  grotesque  forms,  all 
pecked  in  with  a  sharp  instrument.  Many  of  them,  however,  were  so  much 
defaced  by  long  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  by  subsequent  markings,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  make  them  out.  Among  these  rocks  I  found  several 
which  contained  sculptures  on  tho  lower  side,  in  such  a  position  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  cut  them  where  they  then  lay.  Some  of  them 
weighed  many  tons,  and  it  would  have  required  immense  labor  to  place 
them  there,  and  that  too  without  an  apparent  object  The  natural  infer- 
ence was,  that  they  had  fallen  down  from  tho  summit  of  the  mountain  after 
tho  sculptures  were  made  on  them*  A  few  only  seemed  recent;  the  others 
bore  the  marks  of  great  antiquity. 

"Like  most  of  the  rude  Indian  sculptures  or  markings  which  I  have 
seen,  I  do  not  think  these  possess  any  historic  value,  as  many  suppose. 
Where  an  ingenious  Indian,  for  the  want  of  other  employment,  cuts  a  rude 
figure  of  a  man  or  an  animal  on  a  rock  in  some  prominent  place  which  his 
pooplo  make  it  a  practice  to  resort  to,  others,  with  the  example  before  them, 
endeavor  to  compete  with  their  brother  artist,  and  show  their  skill  by  sim- 
ilar peckings.  One  draws  an  animal  such  as  he  sees ;  another  makes  one 
according  to  his  own  fancy;  and  a  third  amuses  himself  with  devising  gro- 
tesque or  unmeaning  figures  of  other  sorts.  Hence  we  find  these  sculptured 
rocks  in  prominent  places." 

Referring  to  the  special  assemblage  to  which  the  block  here  figured 
belongs,  he  observes:  — 

"After  crossing  a  plain  for  about  five  miles,  we  reached  the  object  of 
our  search,  which  consisted  of  a  pile  of  largo  boulders,  heaped  up  some 
forty  or  fifty  feet  above  tho  plain,  and  standing  entirely  alone.  Such  of 
these  rocks  as  present  smooth  sides  are  covered  with  sculptures,  rudely 
pecked  in,  of  animals  and  men,  as  well  as  of  various  figures,  apparently 

•  The  bonldcn  wow  lying  at  the  bate  of  a  bluff. 
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witliout  meaning.  There  tiro  hundreds  of  them  so  ornamented,  showing 
that  the  place  has  long  been  the  resort  of  the  Indians  for  this  purpose;  for 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  else  to  attract  them  hero.  Many  of  the  inscrip- 
tions, like  those  before  described,  bear  the  stamp  of  great  age ;  others 
having  been  made  over  them  repeatedly,  render  it  impossible  to  trace  out 
either  the  early  or  the  later  markings.  1  do  not  attempt  any  explana- 
tion of  these  rude  figures,  but  must  leave  the  reader  to  exercise  his  own 
ingenuity  in  finding  out  their  meaning,  if  any."* 

Mr.  llartlett  presents  delineations  of  eleven  of  these  blocks,  thus  enabling 
the  reader  to  become  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  sculptures  upon 
them.  I  hardly  can  imagine  that  the  latter  should  be  absolutely  without 
some  meaning,  though  they  may  not  express  anything  like  a  definite  record. 
I  lay  no  great  stress  on  the  presence  of  a  Mahadeo-like  carving  on  tho 
boulder  represented  by  Fig.  52 ;  but  I  thought  it  proper  to  draw  attention 
to  it. 

A  similar  motive  induces  me  to  present  in  Fig.  f?3  the  design  of  a  por- 
tion of  a  group  carved  on  a  cliff  in  the  San  Pete  Valley/ at  the  city  of 
Manti,  Utah.  A  line  drawn  horizontally  through  the  middle  of  the  parallel 
lines  connecting  the  concentric  circles  would  divide  the  figure  into  two 
halves,  each  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  Professor  Simpson's  fifth  type 
in  Fig.  1  of  this  treatise.  A  copy  of  the  group  in  question  was  made  and 
published  by  the  ill-fated  Lieutenant  J.  \V.  Gunnison,  who  also  informs  us 
that  the  Mormon  leaders  made  this  aboriginal  inscription  subservient  to 
their  religious  hocus-pocus  by  giving  the  following  translation  of  it:  "I, 
Mahanti,  the  second  King  of  the  Lamanites,  in  five  valleys  in  the  mount- 
ains, make  this  record  in  the  twelve-hundredth  year  since  we  came  out  of 
Jerusalem — And  I  have  three  sons  gone  to  the  south  country  to  live  by 
hunting  antelope  and  deer."t  Truly,  mundtus  vuit  decipi!  Schoolcraft 
attempts  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  404)  something  like  an  interpretation,  which  appears 
to  me  fanciful  and  unsatisfactory. 


•  Bartk  tt :  IVraooal  Namti™.  tw. :  Vol.  H.  pp.  196.  Ml 
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Among  the  Klamath  Indiana  in  Oregon,  it  seems,  the  practice  of  paint- 
ing figures  on  rocks  has  not  yet  entirely  gone  into  disuse.  Through  the 
mediation  of  Mr.  Albert  S.  Gatschet  1  received  from  Dr.  James  S.  Denison, 
pfcyaictan  at  the  Klamath  Agency,  Lake  County,  Oregon,  a  communication 
relative  to  the  subject  According  to  my  correspondent,  there  are  in  that 
neighborhood  many  rocks  bearing  painted  figures  ;  but  his  description  refers 
specially  to  a  single  rock,  called  Ktd-i  Tuptiktshi  (standing  rock),  situated 
about  fifty  yards  north  of  Sprague  River,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
from  the  junction  of  Sprague  and  Williamson  Kivers.  It  is  about  ten  feet 
high,  fourteen  fecf  long,  and  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  deep.  The  accompa- 
nying Figures  54,  55,  56,  and  57,  all  drawn  in  one-twelfth  of  the  natural 
size,  after  Dr.  Denison 's  copies,  illustrate  the  character  of  the  paintings  seen 
on  the  smooth  southern  surface  of  this  rock.  The  most  frequent  designs 
are  single  or  concentric  circles,  like  Fig.  54,  which  consists  of  a  dark-rod 
circle  surrounded  by  a  white  one,  the  centre  being  formed  by  a  red  round 
spot.  Fig.  55,  painted  in  dark-red  and  white  colors,  exhibits  a  somewhat 
Mahadeo-like  shape;  the  straight  appendage  of  the  circle  is  provided  on 
each  side  with  short  projecting  lines,  alternately  red  and  white,  and  almost 
producing  the  effect  of  the  so-called  herring-bone  ornament.  Figures  5G 
and  57,  executed  in  dark-red  color,  are-  other  characteristic  designs  seen  on 
the  rock  in  question.  The  colors,  which,  as  my  informant  thinks,  are  rubbed 
on  with  grease,  appear  quite  distinct  on  the  dark  surface  of  the  rock. 

"  I  have  conversed,"  he  says,  "with  all  the  leading  men  and  women  of 
tho  tribe  about  these  pictures  and  others  in  the  neighborhood ;  but  none  of 
them  know,  so  they  say,  when  and  how  they  were  made.  It  is,  however, 
the  generally-received  opinion  that  K'im'damtsh,  the  Creator*,  painted  them 
himself  when  he  made  this  country.  The  oldest  people  say  that  they  were 
there  when  they  were  young,  and  that  the  oldest  people  told  them  that  they 
were  there  when  ihfy  were  young,  and  so  on.  There  are  many  rocks  with 
pictures  on  them  all  over  this  country.  These  placet  are  all  sacred,  and 
there  arc  many  legends  concerning  them.  Children  nre  taught  not  to 
injure  or  deface  tho  pictures.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  these  pictures  have 
no  more  definite  meaning  than  those  made  by  children  without  any  design; 

•  "  The  Old  Man  of  Oiir  Fon  futhtre,"  nctortTiug  «°       A.  S.  Gatochct. 
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that  they  last  perhaps  for  ages  unimpaired;  but  that,  when  they  do  get  dim, 
there  is  always  some  enterprising  doctor  ready  to  brighten  them  up,  and, 
perhaps,  to  execute  new  designs.  One  can  see  blotches  on  the  rocks  which 
are  very  dim,  but  look  as  though  they  had  been  figures.  The  pictures  are 
not  critically  examined  by  the  Indians,  and  as  no  one  sees  the  man  making 

w  w  • 

them,  it  is  easy  to  claim  that  they  have  always  existed ;  for  Indians,  like 
whites,  have  no  objection  to  pious  frauds  and  lies.  They  arc  such  liars 
that  it  is  hard  work  to  find  out  even  the  legends  concerning  the  places. 
They  either  change  them  to  make  them  like  something  they  have  heard  of 
as  being  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  or  leave  out  a  part,  insomuch  that  one  can 
hardly  hnd  two  who  relate  the  same  story  in  the  same  way." 

Such  are  Dr.  Deiiison's  remarks,  complimentary  neither  to  Indians  nor 
to  whites.    He  then  gives  a  Klamath  tradition  relating  to  K'mukamtsh, 
which  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  insert,  as  it  has  no  reference  to  the  rock-  • 
paintings  just  described. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Lastly,  I  will  draw  attention  to  the  curious  rock-sculptures  which 
Dr.  Berthold  Seemann,  the  distinguished  botanist,  examined  in  Chiriqui,  in 
the  State  of  Panama,  United  States  of  Colombia,  and  in  which  he  discovers 
a  great  resemblance  to  those  of  Northumberland,  Scotland,  and  other  parts 
of  Great  Britain.  After  some  preliminary  remarks,  of  no  particular  interest 
to  the  reader  who  has  thus  far  followed  me,  he  continues : — 

"  It  is,  therefore,  all  the  more  singular  that,  thousands  of  miles  away, 
in  a  remote  corner  of  tropical  America,  we  should  find  the  concentric  rings 
and  several  other  characters  typically  identical  with  those  engraved  on  the 
British  rocks.  I  discovered  them  near  the  town  of  David,  in  Chiriqui,  in  the 
spring  of  1 848,  and  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  before  the  Archaeological 
Institute,  shortly  after  my  return  to  London  in  1851.  A  brief  account  of  it 
was  given  in  my  ■  Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  II.  M.  S.  Herald '  (Vol.  I,  p. 
312,  London,  1853),  but  jho  drawings  illustrating  them  were  unfortunately 
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omitted,  the  publisher  objecting  to  them  on  account  of  the  expense;  but 
some  of  them  were  afterward  placed  by  me  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Bollaert, 
and  published  by  that  gentleman  in  his  'Antiquities,  etc  ,  of  South  America, 
(London,  18(50),  whilst  others  have  been,  it  is  feared,  entirely  lost,  especially 
those  which  would  have  established  the  identity  of  the  British  and  Chiriqui 
inscriptions  beyond  doubt  in  the  minds  of  others.  For  my  own  part,  I  was 
so  much  struck  with  the  general  resemblance,  not  to  say  identity,  of  the  two, 
that  when  the  plates  of  Mr.  Tate's  work  were  first  shown  to  me,  and  I  was 
quite  ignorant  to  what  country  they  related,  I  fully  believed  them  to  rep- 
resent Chiriqui  rock-inscriptions.  Even  from  the  drawings  I  still  retain  of 
a  Chiriqui  rock  I  am  able  to  pick  out  some  of  the  most  typical  characters 
found  on  the  British  rocks,  as  the  accompanying  diagrams — hero  Fig.  58 — 
will  show.* 

"  The  characters  in  Chiriqui  are,  like  those  of  Great  Britain,  incised  on 
large  stones,  the  surface  of  which  has  not  previously  undergone  any  smooth- 
ing process.  The  incised  stones  occur  in  a  district  of  Veraguas  (Chiriqui 
or  Alanje),  which  is  now  thinly  inhabited,  but  which,  judging  from  the 
numerous  tombs,  was  once  densely  peopled  by  a  nation  which  became 
known  to  Columbus  in  his  fourth  voyage  of  discovery,  manufactured  some 
elegantly-shaped  pottery,  wore  ornaments  made  of  gold  of  a  low  standard, 
called  quanin,  and  buried  their  dead  in  stone  cists,  accompanied  by  their 
weapons,  ornaments,  pottery,  and  other  household  articles.f 

*  The  explanations  accompanying  Fig.  E8  arc  likewise  T)r.  Seraiuuii's. 

t  Dr.  Sremann  adds  here  the  following  note  :  '  This  very  Ktiiue  people,  stipjiowd  |o  hurt*  hern  (ho 
T>ornchi»s  or  Dorax<it>e#,  kiwi  also  mode  coiisiiderablB  progress  in  sculpturing  roliimnH,  ami  placing  on  tlit*m 
raised  character*.  Several  of  these,  columns,  about  ten  to  twelve  fr«*t  long,  wen*  knocking  about  the 
Klreetitof  David,  the  cupitul  of  Alanje,  or  Chiriqui,  during  my  visit  iu  1HJ-,  anil  numbers  are  said  to 
occur  iu  oilier  places,  liaised  characters  require,  ul'  course,  more  artistic  skill  than  iucisrd  oneiir  and 
bonce  denote  a  higher  degree  ot  civilizaf ion.  If,  therefore,  the  people  who  readily  engraved  their 
thoughts  on  the  yUttra  pintal,  and  other  atones  of  whieh  it  in  the  type,  ore  assumed  to  have  been  the 
same  as  those  who  expressed  them  in  raised  characters  on  the  columns  of  which  I  saw  specimen*  at 
David,  a  long  period  must  hare  elapsed  before  tools  could  be  brought  to  such  yieifection  as  to  allow  the 
employment  of  inscriptions  in  relief.  But  there  i.i  no  identity  of,  or  even  distant  resemblance  between, 
the  incised  and  rained  character*,  and  we  need,  therefore,  not  trouble  oursclx  es  any  further  about  thin 
]>oint.  The  ideutity  of  the  two  being  abandoned,  it  may  just  be  worth  w  hile  to  consider  the  jMissibility 
of  their  being  executed  by  contemporaries.  In  highly  civilized  coimtric*.  such  an  ancient  India.  Egypt, 
and  modem  Europe,  different  modes  of  expressing  thought  have  lieen  and  an-  practised;  but  the  most 
advanced  people  who  ever  inhabited  Chiriqui  had  not  attained  bo  high  a  degree  of  civilization  as  would 
justify  us  in  assuming  that  they  resorted  to  two  entirely  different  systems  of  recording  their  ideas.  It 
is,  tberewire,  scarcely  possible  to  escape  tho  conclusion  that  the  incised  characters  were  by  a  different, 
ht»  civilized,  and  mora  ancient  race  tbairthe  characters  in  relief.' 
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"From  information  received  during  my  two  visits  to  Chiriqui,  and 
from  what  has  been  published  since  I  first  drew  attention  to  this  subject,  I 
am  led  to  believe  lhat  there  are  a  great  many  inscribed  rocks  in  that  dis- 
trict. But  I  myself  have  seen  only  one,  the  now  famous  piedra  pinUd  (»'.  e. 
painted  stone),  which  is  found  on  a  plain  at  Caldera,  a  few  leagues  from 
the  town  of  David.  It  is  fifteen  feet  high,  nearly  fifty  feet  in  circumference, 
and  rather  flat  on  the  top.  Kvery  part,  especially  the  eastern  side,  is  cov- 
ered with  incised  characters  about  an  inch  or  half  an  inch  deep.  The  first 
figure  on  the  left-hand  side  represents  a  radiant  sun,  followed  by  a  series 
of  heads,  or  what  appear  to  be  heads,  all  with  some  variation.  It  is  these 
heads,  particularly  the  appendages  (perhaps  intended  for  hair?),  which 
bIiow  a  certain  resemblance  to  one  of  the  most  curious  characters  found  on 
the  British  rocks  {2b  in  Fig  58),  and  calling  to  mind  the  so-called  'Ogham 
characters.'  These  'heads'  are  succeeded  by  scorpion-like,  or  branched, 
and  othor  fnntastic«figures.  The  top  of  the  stone,  and  the  other  sides,  are 
covered  with  a  great  number  of  concentric  rings  and  ovals,  crossed  by  lines. 
It  is  especially  these  which  bear  so  striking  a  resemblance  to  the  Northum- 
brian characters. 

"Symmetry  being  the  first  aim  of  barbarous  nations  in  their  attempt 
at  ornamentation,  I  have  always  rejected  the  idea  that  these  figures  are 
intended  for  mere  ornament,  and  have  taken  them  to  be  symbols  full  of 
meaning,  and  recording  ideas  held  to  be  of  vital  importance  to  the  people 
who  used  them,  and  whose  very  name  has  become  a  matter  of  doubt. 
However,  to  speculate  on  their  meaning  must  be  labor  thrown  away,  until 
we  shall  have  become  acquainted  with  all  the  inscriptions,  of  which  those 
on  the  piedra  pinlal  arc  specimens. 

"  At  present  we  can  hardly  say  more  than  that  there  is  a  remarkable 
family  likeness,  if  nothing  more,  between  the  ancient  British  and  Chiriqui 
inscriptions, — a  relationship  entirely  unsuspected  by  me  until  Mr.  Tate's 
remarkable  work  fell  into  my  hands.  Could  an  identity  between  these 
rocks,  so  widely  separated  geographically,  be  established,  we  should  be  in 
a  position  to  Indulge  in  legitimate  speculation.  We  should  have  to  con- 
cede— I  say  it  without  hesitation — that,  in  prehistoric  times,  an  intercourse 
existed  between  the  British  Islands  and  Central  America;  that  this  inter- 
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course  could  not  be  maintained  by  the  small  crafts  which  so  rude  a  civiliza- 
tion could  send  across  the  wide  Atlantic  Ocean;  that  a  land  communication 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  ensure  such  an  intercourse;  that  it  could  not 
have  been  carried  on  by  way  of  Asia  without  leaving  numerous  traces 
behind ;  that  no  such  traces  have  been  found ;  and  that,  consequently,  it 
must  have  taken  place  when  the  Island  of  Atlantis — in  the  hands  of  modern 
science  no  longer  an  Egyptian  myth — was  so  intimately  connecting  Europe 
and  America ;  that  the  woods,  which  then  covered  Europe,  were  identical 
in  character  with  those  still  existing  in  the  southern  parts  of  North  America. 
But  before  science  can  concede  conclusions  of  these,  or  similar,  sj>eculations, 
we  want  more  facts,  which,  it  is  hoj>ed,  may  be  forthcoming  now  that  it  has 
been  shown  what  great  interest  attaches  to  them."* 

Leaving  aside  Dr.  Seemann's  far-reaching  speculations,  I  must  confess 
that  1  cannot  share  his  enthusiasm  in  the  matter  of  the  Chiriqui  rock-sculp- 
ture described  by  him.  Being  in  possession  of  Mr.  Bollaert's  work  which 
contains  Dr.  Seemann's  representation  of  the  pudra  pintal,  I  was  enabled 
to  compare  the  sculptures  on  the  latter  with  those  figured  by  Messrs.  Tate 
and  Simpson.  That  there  is  a  general  resemblance  between  the  Northum- 
brian and  Scottish  and  the  Chiriqui  sculptures  cannot  be  denied ;  but  I  can 
discover  no  figures  on  the  piedra  pintal  which  arc  identical  in  shape  with 
European  lapidarian  sculptures,  excepting  concentric  .  circles  and  a  few 
carvings  resembling  wheels  with  four  spokes.  Simple  devices  like  these, 
when  found  in  different  countries,  are  no  proof  of  the  ethnic  affinity  of 
those  who  executed  them,  but  may  rather  be  considered  as  the  result  of 
independent  invention.  It  requires  n  far  greater  analogy  in  details  to 
establish  an  absolute  identity. 

However,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  character  of  other  Chiri- 
qui rock-sculptures,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Seemann,  are  quite  frequent 
in  that  district. 


*  Pim  unit  Sceinaiin :  Dotting*  on  the  Roadside,  in  Panama,  Nicaragua,  and  Mosquito ;  London, 
\W8,  p.  27,  etc. 
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VIEWS  CONCERNING  THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  CUP-SHAPED 
AND  OTHER  PRIMITIVE  SCULPTURES. 

In  a  preceding  section  of  this  essay  I  have  described  the  cupped 
granite  boulder,  called  the  Balder  Stone,  near  Falkoping,  Sweden.  As 
stated,  it  was  first  brought  into  notice  by  Professor  Nilsson,  who  thinks  it 
served  in  the  worship  of  Baal  as  a  sacrificial  altar,  the  cup-shaped  cavities 
of  which  were  designed  to  receive  the  blood  of  victims.  The  cups  on  the 
Willfara  slab  (Fig.  23),  he  believes,  were  excavated  for  the  same  purpose. 
Wo  have  also  seen  that  he  ascribes  the  introduction  of  bronze  in  the  North 
of  Europe  to  Baal-worshiping  Phoenicians,  who,  according  to  his  view,  had 
established  factories  or  settlements  in  those  parts,  for  the  purpose  of  trading 
with  the  natives.  He  considers  the  sculptured  concentric  circles  in  general 
as  emblematic  of  sun  (or  Baal)-worship,  drawing  at  the  same  time  atten- 
tion to  their  similarity  to  ornaments  seen  on  weapons  and  other  objects  of 
the  bronze  age  and  even  of  the  early  iron  age.  In  order  to  show  by  what 
mode  of  reasoning  Professor  Nilsson  was  led  to  these  conclusions,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  devote  some  space  to  a  consideration  of  his  remarkable 
work  on  the  bronze  ago,  in  which  his  views  are  laid  down.  Yet,  if  I  were 
to  give  a  resume"  of  its  contents,  and  comments  thereon,  I  would  enter 
upon  a  task  most  ably  performed  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  I  therefore 
quote  his  concise  observations  in  full : — 

"Professor  Nilsson's  arguments,"  he  says,  "may  be  reduced  to  seven, 
namely,  the  small  size  of  the  sword-handles,  bracelets,  etc.;  the  character 
of  the  ornaments  on  the  bronze  implements;  the  engravings  in  bronze-age 
tumuli;  the  worship  of  Baal;  certain  peculiar  methods  of  reaping  and 
fishing ;  and  the  use  of  war-chariots. 
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"  The  implements  nnd  ornaments  of  bronze  certainly  appear  to  havo 
belonged  to  a  race  with  smaller  hands  than  those  of  the  present  European 
nations ;  the  ornaments  on  them  are  also  peculiar,  and  have,  in  Professor 
Nilsson's  opinion,  a  symbolic  meaning.  Although  the  great  stones  in  tumuli 
attributed  to  the  bronze  age  are  very  seldom  ornamented,  or  even  hewn  into 
shape,  still  there  are  some  few  exceptions;  one  of  these  being  the  remark- 
able monument  near  Kivik  in  Christianstad.  From  the  general  character 
of  the  engravings  Professor  Nilsson  has  no  hesitation  in  referring  this 
tumulus  to  the  bronze  age,  and  on  two  of  the  stones  are  representations  of 
human  figures,  whic  h  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  a  Phoenician  or  Egyptian 
appearance. 

"  On  another  of  the  stones  an  obelisk  is  represented,  which  Professor 
Nilsson  regards  as  symbolical  of  the  sun-god;*  and  it  is  certainly  remark- 
able that  in  an  ancient  ruin  in  Malta,  characterized  by  other  decorations  of 
the  bronze-age  types,  a  somewhat  similar  obelisk  was  discovered;  we 
know  also  that  in  man}'  countries  Baal,  the  god  of  the  Phoenicians,  was 
worshiped  uuder  the  form  of  a  conical  stone. 

"  Nor  is  this,  by  any  means,  the  only  case  in  which  Professor  Nilsson 
finds  traces  of  Baal-worship  in  Scandinavia.  Indeed,  the  festival  of  Banl,  or 
Bidder,  was,  he  tells  us,  celebrated  on  Midsummer's-uight  in  Scania,  and  far 
up  in  Norway,  almost  to  the  Eoffoden  Islands,  until  within  tho  last  fifty 
years.  A  wood  fire  was  made  ujmui  a  hill  or  mountain,  ami  the  people  of 
the  neighborhood  gathered  together,  in  order,  like  Baal's  prophets  of  old,  to 
dance  round  it,  shouting  and  singing.  This  Midsummer's-night  fire  has 
even  retained  in  some  parts  the  ancient  name  of  1  Bahlersbal',  or  Balder's 
fire.  Leopold  von  Buch  long  ago  suggested  that  this  custom  could  not  havo 
originated  in  a  country  where  at  Midsummer  the  sun  is  never  lost  sight  of, 
and  where,  consequently,  the  smoke  only,  not  the  fire,  is  visible.  A  similar 
custom  also  prevailed  until  lately  in  some  parts  of  our  islands.  Basil  has 
given  his  name  to  many  Scandinavian  localities,  as,  for  instance,  the  Baltic, 
the  Great  and  Little  Belt,  Belteberga,  Bsileshaugen,  Bsdestranden,  etc. 

"  Tho  ornamentation  characteristic  of  the  bronze  ago  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  Professor  Nilsson,  decidedly  Semitic  rather  than  Tnilo-Kuropi  an.  lie 
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lays  considerable  stress  on  two  curious  vase-carriages,  one  found  in  Sweden 
and  the  other  in  Mecklenburg,  which  certainly  appear  to  have  been  very 
like  the  'vases'  made  for  Solomon's  temple,  and  described  in  the  first  Book 
of  Kings.  Finally,  he  believes  that,  the  use  of  war- chariots,  the  practice  of 
reaping  close  to  the  ear,  and  a  certain  method  of  fishing,  arc  all  evidences 
of  Phoenician  intercourse. 

"  Professor  Nilsson  is  bo  great  an  authority,  as  an  archaeologist  his 
labors  have  contributed  so  much  to  place  the  science  on  a  sound  basis,  that 
his  opinions  are  deserving  of  the  most  careful  consideration.  Nor  can  they 
fairly  be  judged  by  the  very  short  abstract  which  has  been  given  above,  as 
many  of  his  arguments  must  bo  followed  in  detail  before  they  can  be  prop- 
erly appreciated.  That  the  Phoenicians  have  left  their  traces  in  Norway  is, 
however,  in  my  opinion,  all  that  can  fairly  be  deduced  from  the  facts  on 
which  he  relies,  even  if  we  attribute  to  them  all  the  significance  claimed  for 
them  by  him.  Further  evidence  is  required  before  it  would  be  safe  to  con- 
nect them  with  the  bronze  age.  As  regards  the  smallness  of  the  hands,  we 
must  remember  that  Hindoos  share  this  peculiarity  with  Egyptians.  This 
character  is  therefore  not  less  reconcilable  with  an  Indo-European  than 
with  a  Phoenician  origin  of  the  bronze-age  civilization. 

"There  are  three  strong  objections  to  the  theory  so  ably  advocated 
by  Professor  Nilsson.  The  first  is  the  character  of  the  ornamentation  on 
the  bronze  weapons  and  implements.  This  almost  always  consists  of  geo- 
metrical figures,  and  we  rarely,  if  qver,  find  upon  them  representations  of 
animals  or  plants;  while  on  the  ornamented  shields,  etc.,  described  by 
Homer,  as  well  as  in  the  decoration  of  Solomon's  temple,  animals  and 
plants  were  abundantly  represented.  Secondly,  the  burial-customs  of 
the  Phoenicians  differed  altogether  from  those  of  the  bronze  age,  and 
although  it  may  be  said  that  those  who  attribute  the  presence  of  bronze  in 
Northern  and  Western  Europe  to  Phoenician  commerce,  do  not  necessarily, 
on  that  account,  assume  that  the  population  of  those  countries  became  Phoe- 
nician, still  in  this  case  the  hypothesis  explains  the  presence  of  bronze,  but 
not  the  bronze  age,  of  which  the  use  of  bronze,  though  the  most  striking, 
is  by  no  means  the  only  characteristic.  Thirdly,  the  Phoenicians,  as  far  as 
we  know  them,  were  well  acquainted  with  the  use  of  iron ;  in  Homer  we 
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find  tho  warriors  already  armed  with  iron  weapons,*  and  the  tools  used  in 
preparing  the  materials  for  Solomon's  temple  were  of  this  metal  It  is  very 
remarkahle  that  scarcely  any  traces  of  ancient  commerce  have  been  found 
in  Cornwall,  and  it  is  much  to  bo  regretted  that  our  museums  possess  so 
few  specimens  of  Phoenician  art.  When  these  wants  shall  have  been  sup- 
plied, as  we  may  hope  that  ere  long  they  will  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
much  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  subject."! 

Professor  Nilsson,  I  may  add,  finds  distinct  traces  of  the  Phoenicians 
in  Ireland,  which  country  he  visited  in  18G0,  with  a  view  to  examine  its 
antiquities.  He  ascribes  to  that  enterprising  people  the  cairns  of  Dowth 
and  Now  Grange,  tho  chambers  of  which  show  sculptured  figures  (zigzags, 
wheels  with  four  spokc.s,  etc.)  resembling  those  on  the  slabs  of  the  Kivik 
monument.  lie  lays  particular  stress  on  the  fact,  that  the  custom  of  lighting 
a  Midsummer's-night  fire,  and  of  dancing  around  or  jumping  through  it,  was 
still  in  vogue  among  the  Irish  until  within  a  recent  period.  This  ceremony, 
called  Balstein  by  the  people,  has  been  abolished  through  the  efforts  of  the 
clergy,  who  wcro  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  the  excesses  arising  from 
tho  practice.^  The  structures  of  Avebury  and  Stonehenge,  in  Wiltshire, 
England,  I  may  further  state,  are  considered  by  Professor  Nilsson  as  tem- 

•  There  Is  repeatedly  referencci  made  to  iron  in  tho  Homeric  poems  (II.  IV,  A^'i ;  V,  7 2*-' ;  XXIII,  ^Jti, 
ott'.),  Anil  even  tin;  hardening  of  iron  by  immersion  in  water  in  alluded  to  (Oil.  IX,  WM).  Iron  is  also 
tneutiuued  by  Homer  in  connection  with  morn  precious  metals,  a  circumstance  indicative  of  the  value  in 
which  it  was  held.  Thus,  bronze,  gold,  and  "  much-worked"  iron — jrirlxoV  rr  xptfCoV  Tt,  n oXvifir/rir 
tt  6ib>jf>nv— constituted  the  treasure  of  Flyssi-g (Oil.  XIV,  TtH).  Yet  spears,  swords,  and  other  weapons 
u»ecl  during  tho  Tmjan  war  arc  described  lis  being  rostwc  of  bronze. 

Dr.  Srhliemann,  however,  has  arrived  at  different  results.  In  nu  address  delivered  at  the  Klcvenlh 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  German  Anthroi>ological  Society,  held  at  llerlin  in  August,  lSSfi,  he  expresses 
himself  as  fellow* : — 

"  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  prove  that  Homer  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  Trojan  war.  Unfortu- 
nately I  cannot.  In  his  time  swords  were  in  general  nse  and  iron  was  known ;  at  Troy  swords  were  as 
yet  totally  unknown,  and  the  people  hail  no  knowledge  of  iron.  The  civilization  described  by  him  |mr*i. 
dates  several  centuries  that  which  was  brought  to  light  by  my  excavations.  Huuier  gives  us  the  legend 
of  I  lion's  tragic  fate  as  it  was  transmitted  to  hitn  by  former  bards,  and,  in  doing  so,  he  clothes  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  war  an  1  the  destruction  of  Troy  in  the  garb  of  his  own  time.  Yet  be  was  not  without  per- 
aonal  knowledge  of  the  localities,  us  his  descriptions  of  the  Troas  in  general,  mid  of  the  plain  of  Troy  in 
particular,  are  iu  the  main  correct." — Sntrby  f".  Kan. 

(Sir  John  Lubbock:  Prehistoric  Times;  New  York.  1H7\»,  p.  71,  etc. 

IMr.  Hulden,  of  the  well-known  firm  Harvey  tV  Hidden,  of  this  city,  lold  me  that,  iu  his  boy- 
hood, he  used  to  assist  in  collecting  the  wood  for  these  tires  and  ill  building  them.  I  obtained  similar 
information  from  other  natives  of  Ireland.  However,  the  custom  of  lighting  tin  s  on  Saint  John's  eve 
also  prevailed,  and  still  survives  to  some  extent,  iu  Germany,  Fiance,  and  other  parts  of  the  F.nropean 
Continent. 
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pies  erected  by  the  Phoenicians,  aud  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  sun- 
god. 

Kilsson's  Phoenician  theory  has  been  discussed  at  great  length,  and  in 
a  scholarly  manner,  by  Professor  Simpson,  who  is  very  far  from  sharing 
his  views,  and  is  even  inclined  to  attribute  a  Cimbrian  rather  than  a  Phoeni- 
cian origin  to  the  Kivik  sculptures,  to  which  the  Swedish  arclueologist  so 
often  refers  in  his  argumentation.*  In  more  recent  writings  relating  to  the 
introduction  of  bronze  in  Europe  I  have  not  met  with  allusions  to  Pro- 
fessor Nilsson's  theory,  which  thus  appears  to  havo  been  abandoned  at  the 
present  time.f  Yet,  though  the  author  has  failed  to  convinco  his  fellow- 
laborers  in  the  field  of  archaeology  of  the  correctness  of  his  views,  his  work, 
nevertheless,  possesses  uncommon  merit,  on  account  of  the  vast  amount  of 
research  embodied  in  it,  and  Miss  Mestorf  deserves  great  credit  for  having 
translated  it  into  German — a  language  moro  generally  understood  than 
the  Swedish  of  the  original. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  foregoing,  it  would  appear  that  the  Swedish 
cupped  stones  were  not  sacrilicial  altars  serving  in  the  worship  of  a  Phoenician 
deity;  and  grave  doubts  have  been  expressed  by  prominent  authorities 
whether  cupped  boulders  were  at  all  used  as  altars,  considering  that  tho 
cups  often  occur  on  porpondicular  or  strongly-inclined  surfaces,  and  thus 
could  not  havo  served  as  tho  receptacles  of  liquid  substances. 

In  addition  to  tho  altar  theory,  cup  and  ring-cuttings  have,  as  may  bo 
imagined,  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  speculations  as  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  made.  Some  of  these  views,  recorded  and  commented  on  in 
Professor  Simpson's  work,  may  be  presented  in  this  place. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Greenwcll,  Sir  Garduer  Wilkinson,  Dr.  Graves,  and 
others,  consider  them  as  archaic  maps  or  plans  of  old  circular  camps  and 
cities  in  their  neighborhood,  telling  possibly  of  their  direction  and  character. 
"But  I  believe,"  says  Simpson,  "this  idea  has  now  been  abandoned  as 
untenable- by  some,  if  not  by  all,  of  the  antiquaries  who  first  suggested  it." 

"The  carvings,"  Professor  Simpson  continues,  "have  been  held  by  some 
as  intended  for  dials,  the  light  of  the  sun  marking  time  upon  them — or 

"  Smiptuiti :  Archaic  ScnlvMurrtt,  clc;  p.  *1,  el*'. 

t  Vii-wn  kimil.'ir  In  th<nw  of  l'mfoMH  Nilnsnn  ai«  cxiwbmmI  •>>'  t'i«'ili!ric  'I''  Kougcmoiil  in  "L'Ajje 
du  BCMMM  In.  Smites  i  n  Occident  ;"  l*nri«,  l*W. 
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upon  a  stick  placed  in  their  central  cups — and  its  shadow  corresponding 
with  one  of  the  central  radial  grooves ;  but  they  have  been  found  in  local- 
ties  which  neither  sun  nor  shadow  could  reach,  as  in  the  dark  interiors  of 
stone  sepulchres  and  underground  houses.  Others  have  regarded  them  as 
some  form  of  gambling  table;  but  they  occur  on  perpendicular  and  slanting 
as  well  ns  flat  rocks;  and  besides,  if  such  were  their  use,  they  would 
scarcely  have  been  employed  to  cover  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 

"I  have  heard  them  spoken  of  as  rude  representations  of  the  sun  and 
stars,  and  of  other  material  and  even  corporeal  objects  of  natural  or  Sabean 
worship;  but  all  attempts  to  connect  the  peculiar  configurations  and  rela- 
tions which  they  show  with  any  celestial  or  terrestrial  matters  have  as  yet 
confessedly  failed.  Nor  have  we  the  slightest  particle  of  evidence  in  favor 
of  any  of  the  numerous  additional  conjectures  which  have  been  proj>osed — 
as  that  these  British  cup  and  ring-carvings  are  symbolic  enumerations  of 
families  or  tribes;  or  somo  variety  of  archaic  writing;  or  emblems  of  the 
philosophical  views  of  the  Druids;  or  stone  tables  for  Druidical  sacrifices; 
or  objects  for  the  practice  of  magic  and  necromancy." 

Ono  of  Professor  Simpson's  friends,  Mr.  Dickson,  of  Alnwick,  in  re- 
ferring to  incised  stones  in  Northumberland,  "has  suggested  that  these 
carvings  relate  to  the  god  Mithras  (the  name  under  which  the  sun  was 
worshiped  in  Persia);  that  about  the  end  of  the  second  century  the 
religion  of  Mithras  had  extended  over  all  the  western  empire,  and  was  the 
favorite  religion  of  the  Romans — a  system  of  astrological  theology;  that 
in  the  sculptured  Northumberland  rocks  the  central  cup  signifies  tho  sun, 
the  concentric  circles  probably  the  orbits  of  the  planets,  and  the  radial 
straight  groove  the  way  through  the  sun.  In  consequence,  Mr.  Dickson 
holds  these  rock-sculptures  to  be  the  work  of  the  Romans,  and  not  Celtic — 
having  been  cut,  he  supposes,  as  emblems  of  their  religion  by  Roman  sol- 
diers near  old  British  camps,  after  they  had  driven  out  their  native  defend- 
ers. But  if  they  were  of  Roman  origin,  they  would  surely  be  found  in 
and  around  Roman,  stations,  and  not  in  and  around  British  localities— in 
Roman  graves,  and  not  in  old  British  kistvaens.  The  fact,  however,  is  that 
they  abound  in  localities  which  no  Roman  soldiers  ever  reached,  as  in 
Argyllshire,  in  Orkney,  and  in  Ireland.    And  possibly  even  most  of  them 
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wero  cut  before  the  mythic  time  when  Romulus  drew  his  first  encircling 
furrow  around  the  Palatine  Mount,  and  founded  that  petty  village,  which 
was  destined  to  become — within  seven  or  eight  short  centuries — the  Empress 
of  the  civilized  world." 

The  idea  that  the  markings  should  havo  any  bearing  on  the  worship 
of  the  reciprocal  principles  of  nature  is  summarily  dismissed  by  Professor 
Simpson  in  a  short  note  on  page  80  of  his  work.  He  says:  "Two  archae- 
ological friends  of  mine — both  dignitaries  of  the  Episcopal  Church— havo 
separately  formed  the  idea  that  the  lapidary  cups  and  circles  are  emblems 
of  old  female  Lingam  worship,  a  supposition  which  appears  to  me  totally 
without  any  anatomical  or  other  foundation,  and  one  altogether  opposed  by 
all  we  know  of  the  specific  class  of  symbols  used  in  that  worship,  either  in 
ancient  or  modern  times." 

This  note  is  thus  commented  on  by  Mr.  Rivett-Caruac:  "I  am  sanguine 
that,  if  the  late  Sir  J.  Simpson  had  seen  the  sketches  of  what  I  have  called 
the  'conventional  symbols'  on  the  shrines  at  Chandeshwar,  and  had  been 
able  to  compare  them  with  some  of  the  types  figured  in  his  work,  he  mi^ht 
have  been  inclined  to  modify  the  opinion  above  extracted.  The  treatment 
of  these  symbols  is  purely  conventional,  they  bear  no  anatomical  resem- 
blance to  anything,  they  are  unlike  many  of  the  large,  well-known,  and 
acknowledged  representations  of  the  Mahadeo  and  Yoni.  Still  they  nev- 
ertheless represent  the  same  idea.  And  here  it  may  he  noticed  that  the 
same  argument  of  anatomical  non-resemblance  might  be  advanced  in  regard 
to  tho  well-known  representations,  common  throughout  India,  of  the  mean- 
ing of  which  to  the  initiated  there  is  no  doubt  at  all.  To  tho  uninitiated, 
however,  the  shapes  convey  nothing,  and  I  have  known  cases  of  Europeans 
who  have  been  many  years  in  the  country,  who  wero  quito  unsuspicious  of 
what  'that  jew's-harp  idol,1  as  they  called  it,  was  intended  to  represent.  As 
the  old  priest  at  Chandeshwar  said,  'Those  who  can  afford  it,  put  up  a  big 
Mahadeo;  those  who  can't,  put  up  these  slabs.'  And  so  also  with  us.  The 
rich  relations  or  friends  of  the  Christian  may  put  over  his  grave  a  solid, 
richly-carved  stone  cross.  The  grave  of  a  poor  man,  if  marked  at  all,  has 
over  it  perhaps  two  pieces  of  wood  nailed  together  in  the  shape  of  a  "cross, 
or  a  cross  roughly  cut  on  a  piece  of  stone.    The  Christian  church  is  built 
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in  tho  form  of  a  cross  In  Pandukoli  and  many  other  spots  the  Mahadeo 
temples  are  built  in  the  shape  of  the  conventional  symbols  of  that  faith."* 
lie  then  observes  that  the  symbols  of  the  Mahadeo  and  Yoni  can  be  more 
conveniently  indicated  on  stone  by  what  may  be  called  a  ground-plan  than 
by  a  section,  and  refers  for  illustration  to  designs  accompanying  his  pub- 
lication. It  would  be  difficult  to  find  fault  with  this  refutation  of  Professor 
Simpson's  assertion  concerning  the  character  of  those  symbolic  representa- 
tions. 

Professor  Simpson  himself  does  not  attempt  to  explain  the  special  sig- 
nificance of  tho  Scottish  and  English  cup  and  ring-cuttings  ;  but  in  view  of 
their  thoroughly  homogeneous  character,  he  considers  them  as  expressivo  of 
some  religious  conception  of  those  who  made  them — a  conclusion  hardly 
admitting  of  any  doubt.  On  the  other  hand,  he  holds  that  the  more  com- 
plicated carved  figures  seen  on  megalithie  structures  in  Ireland  and  Brit- 
tany are,  in  part  at  least,  of  an  ornamental  character;  and  this  view  seems 
to  me  equally  correct  Indeed,  some  of  the  few  illustrations  of  Irish  and 
Breton  carvings  given  in  this  publication  (Figures  12  and  U)  present  an 
appearance  calculated  to  corroborate  Professor  Simpson's  opinion. 

The  learned  Scottish  author  refers  the  cup  and  ring-carvings  to  a  remote 
period  of  antiquity.  "The  very  simplicity  of  the  cup  and  circle  forms",  he 
says,  "is  one  strong  reason  for  our  regarding  these  types  of  sculpture  as 
the  most  archaic  stone-carvings  that  have  been  left  to  us"  (page  10.">).  Ho 
draws  particular  attention  to  their  precedence  of  letters  and  of  traditior.sof 
any  kind,  and  to  the  fact  that  they  appear  on  megalithie  monuments  erected 
at  a  time  when  metal  was  not  yet  in  use.  Concerning  this  point  he  says: 
"At  present  I  am  not  aware  that  within  any  of  the  sepulchres,  whose  stones 
are  marked  only  with  the  incited  ring  and  cup-cuttings,  any  kind  or  form 
of  metallic  tool  or  instrument  has  yet  been  found.  Should  further  and 
more  extended  observation  confirm  this  remark,  then  it  will  naturally  fol- 
low that  the  commencement  of  these  sculpturings  must  be  thrown  back  to 

the  so-called  Stone  period,  or  to  an  era  anterior  to  the  use  of  metals  

I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  at  whatever  time  the  simple  cup  and  ring- 
sculptures  were  first  begun  to  bo  cut,  tho  practice  of  carving  them — if  it 

'Bhrett- Canoe:  Arcliirolngical  Notes,  etc. ;  |>.  11. 
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did  not  initiate  in — was  at  least  continued  into,  and  indeed  extended  during 
the  so-called  Bronze  ern,  and  perhaps  till  a  later  period ;  for  bronze  tools 
and  ornaments  have  occasionally  been  found  in  localities  in  Argyleshire, 
Northumberland,  and  elsewhere  near  to  spots  where  the  sculptures  exist  in 
unusual  numbers ;  though  none  yet  have  been  discovered,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  in  immediate  or  direct  connection  With  these  carved  stones  or  cists 
themselves"  (pages  119,  120). 

Professor  Simpson's  remarks  concerning  the  race  that  first  introduced 
the  carving  of  the  lapidurian  cup  and  ring-sculptures  are  of  great  interest. 
The  earliest  really  historical  records  of  Britain,  ho  observes,  date  from  t lie 
time  of  Julius  Caisar's  expeditions  to  the  island,  antedating  the  Christian 
era  about  half  a  century.  At  that  period  the  population  appears  to  have 
chiefly  consisted  of  Celts,  with  an  admixture  of  Belgian  and  probably  of 
Ljgurian  elements.  When  Scotland  was  first  invaded  by  the  Romans  (81 
after  Christ),  the  inhabitants  made  use  of  war  chariots,  and,  having  already 
passed  through  the  era  of  bronze  weapons,  fought  in  the  battle  of  tho 
Grampian  Mountains,  in  which  Agricola  defeated  the  native  forces  under 
Galgaeus,  with  huge  blunt-pointed  swords  (cnormes  yladii  sine  mucrotie)* 
which  form  of  weapon,  Simpson  thinks,  can  only  bo  supposed  to  have  been 
made  of  iron. 

The  remarks  following  next  in  his  work  (page  Vtb)  are  of  such  striking 
character  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  them  in  full.    He  says: — 

"We  have  no  adequate  data  as  yet  to  fix  the  date  of  advent  to  our 
shores  of  the  Cymry  and  Gael,  and  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  brought 
along  with  them,  at  their  first  arrival,  as  some  hold,  a  knowledge  of  the 
metallurgic  arts.  But  much  evidence  has  been  gradually  accumulating  of 
lato  years  to  prove  that  there  had  existed  some  pre-Celtic  races  in  Britain. 
Without  venturing  in  tho  least  to  point  out  all,  let  mo  simplv  note  two  or 
three.  A  race  of  Megalithie  Builders — if  we  may  so  call  them — who  have 
not  left  in  their  sepulchres,  and  therefore  we  infer  did  not  possess,  in  their 
earlier  era  at  least,  any  metal  tools  or  weapons,  seem  to  have  either  pre- 
ceded the  Celts,  or  to  havo  formed  our  first  Celtic  or  Aryan  wave ;  and 
judging  from  the  extent  of  their  remains  in  massive  chambered  catacombs 
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and  cromlechs,  in  numerous  cyclopeim  forts,  gigantic  stone  circles,  etc, 
they  must  have  held  the  country  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and 
overspread  the  whole  of  it  by  the  diffusion  of  their  population.  From 
their  remains,  as  left  in  their  tombs  and  elsewhere,  we  know  that  they 
employed  weapons  and  tools  of  horn,  wood,  and  polished  stone ;  manu- 
factured rude  hand-made  pottery;  had  ornaments  of  jet,  bone,  etc.;  partially 
reared  and  used  cereals,  as  indicated  by  their  stone  mullers  and  querns ; 
and  possessed  the  dog,  ox,  sheep,  and  other  domestic  quadrupeds.  I  do 
not  stop  to  discuss  the  various  questions  whether  these  Megalithic  Builders 
did  or  did  not  hollow  out  and  use  the  archaic  single-tree  canoes  found  on 
our  shores,  rivers,  and  lakes; — whether  they  were  the  people  that  anciently 
whaled  in  the  Firth  of  Forth  with  harpoons  of  deer-barn,  when  its  upper 
waters  were  either  much  higher  or  its  shores  much  lower  than  at  present; — 
whether  they  or  another  race  built  the  earliest  stone-ago  crannoges  or  lake- 
habitations  ; — and  again  whether  then*  was  not  an  antecedent  population 
of  simple  fishers  and  hunters,  tot/Illy  unacquainted  with  the  rearing  of  corn 
and  cattle,  and  who  have  bequeathed  to  archaeology  all  their  sparse  and 
sole  historic  records  in  casual  relics  of  their  food,  dress,  and  weapons  buried 
in  heaps  and  mounds  of  kitchen-refuse,  which  they  have  incidentally  accu- 
mulated and  left  upon  our  own  and  upon  other  northern  and  western  coasts 
of  Europe.  Whether  thwe  formed  one,  or  two,  or  more  races,  let  me  add, 
that  long  anterior  to  the  Megalithic  Builders  there  certainly  existed  in  our 
island  a  tribe  of  inhabitants  that  dwelt,  in  part  at  least,  in  natural  or  arti- 
ficial CUVeS,  where  their  bones  and  their  contemporaneous  relics  have  been 
found;  who  possessed  implements  and  weapons  of  stone  and  Hint,  but 
rough,  and  not  polished  like  those  of  the  Megalithic  Builders;  who  seem- 
ingly possessed  no  pottery;  who — if  we  may  judge  from  the  want  of 
rubbers  and  querns  to  grind  corn-food — had  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
agriculture;  and  who  lived  in  those  far-distant  times  when  the  colossal 
fossil  elephant  or  mammoth,  the  woolly-haired  rhinoceros,  the  gigantic 
cave-bear,  the  great  hya?na,  etc,  were  contemporaneous  inhabitants  with 
him  of  the  soil  of  Britain;  when  the  British  Bon  was  a  veritable  reality  and 
not  a  heraldic  myth;  and  when  possibly  England  was  still  geologically 
united  to  the  Continent,  and  the  Thames  was  only  a  tributary  of  the  Rhino. 
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I  nil)  not  aware  that  we  liavc  yet  sufficient  evidence  to  consider  n*  of  the 
sninc  family  with  these  ancient  Cave-men,  or  as  of  a  race  still  anterior  to 
them,  the  Flint-folk  of  the  southern  counties  of  England,  whose  unpolished 
flint  hatchets — besides  being  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  banks  of  the 
Somme  and  Loire — have  been  discovered  in  various  parts  in  the  river-drifts 
of  South  England,  and  an  excellent  specimen  of  which,  along  with  the 
bones  of  an  elephant,  was  dug  up,  in  the  last  century,  from  a  gravel-pit 
near  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  in  the  centre  of  London  itself."* 

The  question  to  which  of  these  races  of  man  the  first  sculpturing*  of 
cups  and  rings  are  to  be  referred,  is  one  which,  Professor  Simpson  thinks, 
cannot  bo  positively  answered  in  the  present  state  of  archa  ologieal  knowl- 
edge. He  want*  further  data  as  to  their  distribution  in  Kuropc  ami  in 
other  porta  of  the  world.  Admitting  the  fact  that  such  carvings  were 
executed  by  the  "Megalithic  Builders"  of  the  age  of  polished  stone,  he  thinks 
the  practice  may  possibly  have  antedated  the  era  of  that  race,  ami,  further, 
expresses  his  belief  in  its  continuance  through  the  bronze  period  and  even 
later  times,  f 

Mr.  Tate  arrives  at  somewhat  different  conclusions.  He  infers  from 
the  wide  distribution  of  the  cup  and  circle-carvings  over  the  British  Islands 
"that  at  the  period  when  they  were  made,  the  whole  of  Britain  was  peopled 
by  triljes  of  one  race,  who  were  imbued  with  the  same  superstitions,  and 
expressed  them  by  the  same  symbols  "  He  refers  to  the  invariable  asso- 
ciation of  these  carvings  with  ancient  British  forts,  oppida,  villages  and 
sepulchres  as  an  evidence  of  all  having  lx-en  tiro  work  of  the  people  who 
dwelt  in  these  places,  and  were  buried  in  these  tombs.  Though  alluding 
to  the  existence  of  ante-Celtic  races  in  Britain,  hi'  thinks  it  may  be  inferred 
"that  the  old  remains  in  Northumberland,  the  sculptures  included,  belong 
to  the  Celtic  race,  though  they  may  tell  the  history  of  many  centuries  prior 
to  the  Christian  era."  The  Northumbrian  sculptures  being  executed  on 
sandstone,  be  does  not  deny  the  possibility  of  their  having  been  carved 
with  stone  instruments ;  yet  he  is  of  opinion  that  metal  was  known  in  the 
district  when  the  sculptures  were  made,  as  bronze  and  copper  objects  occur 

•  Thi.oft.  u  uM-ntiotifd  specimen.  pCMOTMl  ill  the  Brili.h  Mn«-.im,  i»  llpiml  ou  p.  T&l  of  K.vnoi.'. 
"Ancient  Stou."  Implement*,  etc.,  of  Grciit  Britain." 
1  Simpson:  Arrluiie  Sculpture-,  etc.:  p.  T9-i:tl. 
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in  their  neighborhood  In  North  Northumberland,  indeed,  considerable 
numbers  of  bronze  c  elts  have  been  discovered,  and  also  bronze  daggers, 
spear-heads  and  swords.  Air.  Tate  further  refers  to  querns  taken  from  sonio 
Northumbrian  forts,  and  made  of  hard,  untraceable  porphyry,  which,  ho 
believes,  could  not  have  been  fashioned  by  any  stone  tool,  and  he  therefore 
argues  that  the  Northumbrian  sculptures  generally  wore  made  by  means  of 
tools  of  metal,  probably  of  bronze.  Mr.  Tate  seems  to  underrate  the 
efficiency  of  flint  instruments,  when  applied  to  hard  stones.* 

Air.  Tate  offers  no  definite  view  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  those 
rock-sculptures,  but  considers  them  as  symbolical — most  probably  of  relig- 
ious ideas.  However,  he  seems  to  have  a  leaning  toward  the  belief  that 
they  originated  with  the  Druids,  and  were  connected  in  different  ways  with 
the  rites  of  that  powerful  priesthood.  In  support  of  this  very  cautiously 
advanced  view  he  quotes  passages  from  I'liny,  Alela  and  Strubo. 

"The  question  was  practically  solved  doling  the  International Anthropological  Congress, held  at 
Pari*  in  the  year  1867.  There  nr.-  in  the  Museum  of  Saint-Uerinaiu  rii«u  of  the  sculptured  stone  platen 
forming  portion*  of  the  tumulus  dolmeu  on  tho  Island  of  liavr'  Ini*,  liritiaiiy.  These  slabs,  consist- 
ing  of  compact  granite,  exhibit,  lut  we  have  sc.  n,  surfaces  covered  all  over  with  intricate  curved  linos 
an<l  other  designs.  The  wvwitu  who  were  present  considered  it  ini|M»*iblc  to  execute  such  sculptures 
without  employ  lllg  tools  of  steel  or  hardened  bronze.  Hut  SI.  Alexandre  Bert  rand,  the  director  of  the 
■MUMm,  wax  of  ditrerrnt  opinion,  and  proeei-ded  to  make  a  trial.  A  piece  of  the  same  granite  was 
worked  with  stone  Implement*,  and  the  ex|ierimenl  proved  to  he  a  perfect  success.  Afier  a  day's  labor, 
a  circle  and  a  few  lines  were  engraved.  A  rhisel  of  polished  Hint  used  during  the  whole  time  was 
hardly  injured;  oue  of  nephrite  bad  bccoiiie  somewhat  blunted,  and  u  similar  implement  of  greenstone 
still  more.  But  the  edge  of  a  broute  axe  used  in  the  operation  waa  instantly  bent,  and  it  became  evi- 
dent that  those  sculptures  had  not  lieen  executed  with  bronze,  but  with  stone.  This  account  Is  given 
by  Professor  Carl  Vogt  in  one  of  a  scries  of  letters  addressed,  in  l«o7,  from  Paris  to  the  Cologne  Onselle. 
1  have  quoted  it  before  this  ill  the  Smithsonian  publication  entitled  "The  Paleuquo  Tablet  i:i  the  United 
States  National  Museum." 

A  similar  experiment,  wade  at  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Simpson,  is  thus  desrrilx'd  l>y  him: — 

"  I  have  found  experimentally  that  the  rings  and  cups  can  V  engraved  deeply  and  without  dif- 
ficulty upon  the  An;v  V.sbiro  schist,  and  even  upon  hard  Aberdeen  granite,  wilh  a  Hint  celt  and  a  woollen 
mallet.  In  the  Kdinburgh  Antiquarian  Museum  there  is  a  block  of  gray  Aberdeen  granite  from  Kiniore, 
forming  one  of  the  sculptured  stones  of  Scotland,  and  containing  upon  one  side  two  crescents,  etc.  On 
the  back  of  this  hard  granite  Mr.  liohcrt  Paul,  the  doorkeeper  of  the  Museum,  tried  for  me  the  exiwri- 
mcnt  I  allude  to,  and  cut,  in  two  hours,  two-thirds  of  a  circle  with  a  Hint  and  a  wooden  mallet.  The 
Hint  used  was  about  three  Inches  long,  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
The  circle  which  he  sculptured  with  it  in  the  granite  was  seven  inches  in  diameter;  and  the  illusion 
Itself  was  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  above  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  depth,  and  very  smooth 
on  its  cut  surface.  In  hewing  out  the  circle  with  the  Hint,  its  sharp  tips  from  time  to  time  broke  oil', 
but  another  sharp  edge  waa  always  immediately  obtained  by  merely  turning  it  round. 

"The  result  of  this  simple  and  decisive  experiment  seems  to  nie  to  be  important,  asshou  ing  that 
if  these  archaic  cuttings  could  bo  sculptured  alike  cither  by  stone,  or  by  metallic  tools,  their  lucre, 
character  and  form  afford  no  evidence  whatsoever  that  they  wi  re  not  carved  till  after  the  discovery 
und  use  of  metallic  implements.  In  other  word*,  the  ex|«  rimeiit  shows  that  tbey  might  have  been 
pfOd tod  before  the  introduction  of  metals— or  during  the  Stone  age/'  -Arrhaie  Sculpl«nt;  etc.,-  p.  I«. 
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"As  the  functions  of  the  Druids  were  varied",  he  observes,  "so  might 
these  sacred  stones  be  used  for  several  purposes.  On  them,  as  altars,  sacri- 
fices may  have  been  slain  to  avert  either  personal  or  state  calamities;  some 
of  the  figures  may  bo  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  gods  to  whom  they  were 
dedicated ;  the  philosophical  views  of  the  Druids  may  lie  symbolically  rep- 
resented in  the  circles  combined  with  circles  on  the  Routing  Linn  Stone,* 
which,  situated  in  a  wild  district  and  probably  in  the  midst  of  forests,  would 
be  such  a  place  as  the  Druids  would  choose,  wherein  to  teach  their  occult 
doctrines  and  practise  their  superstitious  rites.  Some  of  the  groups  of  the 
concentric  circles  may  show  their  idea  of  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,; 
and  the  radial  lines  might  set  forth  the  'influence  And  ability  of  the  immor- 
tal gods,'  as  extending  through  and  beyond  the  orbits  of  the  heavenly 
bodies;  the  plant-like  figures  might  enable  them  to  expound  'the  nature  of 
tilings,'  as  seen  in  vegetation  ;  possibly  the  grooves  passing  from  the  centre 
of  one  system  of  circles  to  another  might  symbolize  the  passage  of  a  soul 
from  one  state  of  being  into  another  and  a  higher  state.  And  in  addition, 
I  cannot  but  think  that  one  of  the  chief  uses  of  those  sacred  stones  was  for 
magic  and  necromancy.  The  religious  and  philosophical  significancy  of 
the  figures  would  add  to  their  impressivencss  on  the  popular  mind,  when 
used  for  this  purpose,  and  magnify  the  mysterious  power  of  the  Druid 
priest  or  magician  when  he  cast  a  horoscope,  or  endeavored  by  incantations 
to  avert  personal  or  public  calamities." 

These  passages,  I  repeat,  contain  Mr  Tate's  suggestions  as  towhaitthe 
significance  of  the  sculptures  possibly  might  be,  being  by  no  means  intended 
to  convey  a  matured  opinion  ;  and  in  order  to  show  how  far  he  is  from  con- 
sidering the  problem  as  solved,  1  quote  here  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
his  work: — 

"Those  who  are  not  content  unless  every  mystery  is  fully  explained 
may  feel  dissatisfied,  that  after  all  the  labor  and  research  bestowed  oti  the 
inscribed  rocks,  we  cannot  read  them  off  as  from  a  lettered  book.  Before, 
however,  more  definite  results  can  be  arrived  at,  further  investigations  must 
be  made  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Two  lines  of  research  may  yield 
information ;  one  among  the  Laps  in  the  far  North,  and  the  other,  with 

*  Reprraeuled  on  Plate  I  of  his  work. 
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more  hope  of  success,  in  the  early  home  of  the  Aryan  family.  Something, 
however,  has  been  achieved — materials  for  aiding  in  the  fuller  solution  oi 
the  problem  have  heen  placed  on  record — an  advanced  starting-point  mado 
for  future  inquiries — and  a  description  and  representation  preserved  of  mar- 
velous sculptures,  which  time  and  the  elements  will  eventually  obliterate."* 
Professor  Desor  devotes  a  considerable  portion  of  his  often-quoted 
pamphlet  to  a  discussion  of  the  probable  meaning  of  the  primitive  rock- 
sculptures,  more  especially  those  of  the  simple  cup  typo.  In  referring  to 
M.  do  Bonstetten,  who  considers  the  cup-shaped  cavities  in  general  as  the 
work  of  nature  (weathering  out  of  imbedded  nodules,  etc.),  he  admits  that 
such  an  explanation  may  be  applied  in  certain  cases,  f  but  that  on  the  whole 
II.  de  Bonstetten's  view  appears  totally  untenable  Professor  Desor  is  not 
very  favorable  to  the  altar  theory,  advocated  by  Nilsson,  Troy  on  and 
others,  because  the  cups  often  appear  on  slanting  and  even  vertical  surfaces, 
and  thus  could  not  have  served  for  holding  the  blood  of  victims,  or  liba- 
tions of  any  kind.  Nor  does  he  agree  with  Mr.  Westropp,  who  believes 
that  the  cups  have  no  significance  whatever,  but  were  excavated  by  the 
prehistoric  people  with  no  other  object  in  view  but  that  of  passing  the  time; 
and  he  likewise  rejects  the  idea,  expressed  by  others,  that  they  are  simply 
of  a  decorative  character.  Having,  in  addition,  alluded  to  several  other 
theories — most  of  them  already  brought  to  the  reader's  notice — Professor 
Desor  observes  as  follows: — 

"If  the  cups  on  our  erratic  blocks  ore  not  ornaments,  boundary- marks, 
hieroglyphs,  or  simply  the  fancy-work  of  idle  herdsmen— what  else  can 
they  signify  .'  We  hold  with  Dr.  Keller  that  they  were  chiefly  made  for 
the  purpose  of  marking  indelibly  certain  blocks  designed  to  recall  a  cir- 
cumstance or  an  event,  the  recollection  of  which  was  of  a  nature  to  be 
perpetuated.  J  It  was  doubtless  left  to  oral  tradition  to  explain  their  purport, 
and  to  transmit  it  from  generation  to  generation.  Hence  the  stones  thus 
marked  were  invested  with  a  monumental  character — using  the  term  in  its 
most  primitive  acceptation — like  the  menhirs  and  the  blocks  which  the 

•Tate:  The  Ancieut  Scaipturwl  Itucfes,  etc.;  p.  3S-M. 

t  Professor  Simpson  uo'icetl  in  several  iuittaucet  Kiitural  nip  exejval  lou-..— Arvhaic  Sn'.^um,  ttc  ; 

V  :l 

J  Iu  applylug  the  Urm  Dt*k.tnn  to  the  0b*r- Farrwwtidt  cup-«toae,  W.grticr  exprtuMi  the  tamo 
Tiow.    Sec  page  21  of  this  pnbllcation. 
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patriarchs  put  up  in  commemoration  of*  important  events.  They  were  the 
natural  auxiliaries  of  traditions,  without  being  their  interpreters.  This  was 
more  than  sufficient  to  render  them  popular.  It  is  not  surprising  that  they 
were  the  objects  of  a  certain  veneration,  which,  indeed,  has  not  yet  ceased 
in  our  days  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  where  they  are  denominated  'sacred 
stones'  by  the  people."* 

Mr.  Rivett-Carnac's  views  in  relation  to  the  primitive  sculptures  of 
India  have  been  given,  in  connection  with  his  descriptive  account,  in  a  pre- 
ceding part  of  this  publication,  and  I  need  not  revert  to  them  for  the  present. 

Thouirh  Professor  Xilsson's  theories  are  likewise  known  to  the  reader, 
I  have  to  draw  attention  to  his  statements  concerning  the  continuance  of 
cup-cutting  in  comparatively  modern  times.  lie  is  of  opinion  that  the  first 
Christian  missionaries  who  came  to  Sweden,  found  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country  a  population  still  sacrificing  on  cupped  Baal  altars.  In  order  to 
wean  the  people  in  a  gentle  manner  from  this  practice,  he  thinks,  the  priests 
first  used  the  cupped  boulders  as  holy-water  stones,  and  afterward  intro- 
duced aipersoria  in  the  shape  of  cupped  stone  vessels  in  the-  churches. 
Indeed,  he  describes  and  figures  several  of  these  vessels  belonging  to 
Scanian  churches  in  which,  before  the  era  of  Protestantism,  Catholic  wor- 
ship was  performed.  Fig.  f>!(  represents  one  of  the  holy-water  basins 
figured  by  Nilsson,  which  is  still  seen  in  a  church  at  Stro,  in  the  Bishopric 
of  Lund.  Its  upper  surface  shows  five  cup-excavations,  but  is  otherwise 
smooth.  A  transition  from  this  simple  to  a  somewhat  more  elaborate  devico 
is  shown  by  Fig.  GO,  likewise  copied  from  Nilsson's  work,  and  representing 
a  holy-water  basin  in  a  church  at  Oennarp,  in  Scania.  Its  slightly  hollowed 
upper  surface  exhibits  five  excavations,  namely,  a  cross  in  the  centre  and  a 
cup  in  each  corner.f 

Thcro  isbut  littledoubt  that  thisChristianeontrivancoof  employing  holy- 
water  basins  with  cup-excavations  is  the  survival  of  a  preceding  heathenish 
practice  ;  but  it  is  more  than  questionable  whether  these  Christian  church- 
vessels  were  designed  to  perpetuate,  as  it  were,  the  recollection  of  what 
Professor  Xilsson  considers  as  sacrificial  altars.    Taking  it  for  granted  that 

"  Desor  I  Pierre*  U  ficnellea:  p.  IB  and  patmir 
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cup-cuttings  were  still  made  in  Sweden  when  the  work  of  converting  the 
inhabitants  from  paganism  was  begun,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  orig- 
inal motive  for  cup-cutting  then  still  actuated  the  people  of  that  country. 
We  must  at  least  take  into  account  the  possibility  of  such  mutations,  the 
more  so  as  examples  are  not  wanting.  In  most  countries  of  Europe  and  in 
China  and  Japan,  for  instance,  popular  superstition  even  now  invests  pre- 
historic stone  implements,  such  as  axes,  celts  and  arrow-heads,  with  magic 
powers,  though  the  remote  ancestors  of  the  believers  certainly  used  such 
weapons  and  tools.  What  was  originally  an  object  employed  in  daily  life, 
became  in  the  course  of  time  a  charm. 

Some  curious  superstitions  in  relation  to  cupped  stones  arc  still  in  vogue 
among  the  uneducated  people  of  different  KurojK)an  countries.  As  we  have 
seen,  they  are  called  elfxhttar  in  Sweden.  "The  elfs,"  says  Miss  Mestorf, 
"are  the  souls  of  the  dead;  they  frequently  dwell  in  or  below  stones,  and 
stand  in  various  relations  to  the  living.  If  their  quiet  is  disturbed,  or  their 
dwelling-place  desecrated,  or  if  due  respect  is  not  paid  to  them,  they  will 
revenge  themselves  by  afflicting  the  perpetrators  with  diseases  or  other 
misfortunes.  For  this  reason  people  take  care  to  secure  the  favor  of  the 
'little  ones'  by  sacrifices,  or  to  pacify  them  when  offended.  Their  claims 
are  very  modest :  a  little  butter  or  grease,  a  copper  coin,  a  flower  or  a  rib- 
bon will  satisfy  them.  If  they  have  inflicted  disease,  some  object  worn  by 
the  sick  person,  such  as  a  pin  or  a  button,  will  reconcile  them.  A  Swedish 
proprietor  of  an  estate  (in  Uppland),  who  had  caused  an  elfstone  to  be 
transported  to  his  park,  found  a  few  days  afterward  small  sacrificial  gifts 
King  in  the  cups.  In  the  Stockholm  Museum  are  preserved  rag-dolls,  which 
had  been  found  upon  an  elfstone."*  These  probably  had  been  deposited 
by  women  who  wished  to  become  mothers.  Thus  we  see  the  cup-stones  in 
Sweden  applied  to  the  use  of  altars ;  their  cups,  however,  instead  of  holding 
the  bl<M>d  of  victims,  as  Nilsson  conjectured,  serve  to  receive  the  harmless 
gifts  of  a  simple-minded  peasantry. 

The  cup-stone  question  has  of  late  frequently  been  discussed  in  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  Cerman  Anthropological  Society  as  well  as  in  the 
meetings  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Merlin.  Messrs.  Viivhow.  Dcsor, 
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Fricdel,  Mehlis,  SoHaaffbauaen,  and  Voss  being  conspicuous  among  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  debater  Much  of  what  was  said  in  these  meetings  bearing 
on  the  subject  has  been  brought  to  the  reader's  notice,  according  to 
original  sources ;  in  addition,  however,  various  communications  relating  to 
the  occurrence  of  cup-excavations  and  furrows  on  the  outside  of  the  walls 
of  churches  were  made  on  these  occasions. 

It  appears  that  Dr.  E.  Veckenstedt,  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Anthro- 
pological Society,  first  pointed  out  the  existence  of  these  curious  marks  on 
a  church  at  Cottbus,  in  the  Province  of  Brandenburg,  Prussia.*  They  were 
afterward  noticed  under  similar  circumstances  at  Guben,  in  the  same  prov- 
ince.f  Mr.  E.  Kriedel,  Director  of  one  of  the  Berlin  museums  (Markhches 
Provincial- Museum),  becoming  much  interested  in  the  subject,  succeeded 
in  discovering  them  on  churches  in  many  other  places  of  that  province 
(Spandau,  Prenzlau,  Angermiinde,  Strausberg,  Fiirstenwalde  and  Vetschau). 
He  further  found  the  marks  on  churches  in  Pomemnia  (Greifswald,  Stralsund, 
Giitzkow,  Lassan,  Anklam,  Wolgast,  Sagard,  Altenkirchen,  Bergen  on  the 
Island  of  Riigen;  Gristow,  Hanshagen  and  Neuenkirchen  near  Greifswald; 
Morgcnitz  and  Mellenthin  on  the  Island  of  Usedom;  Stettin);  and  extending 
his  researches  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Germany,  he  found  cup-marks  on 
churches  in  Sweden  (Malmii,  Upsala,  and  Wexio).  Mr.  Woldt  noticed 
them  in  Berlin,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Veckenstedt,  they  occur  in  Goslar 
(Hanover)  ami  Brunswick.  Dr.  Vosssaw  tliem  in  Baireuth  (Bavaria). J  Mr. 
\V.  Schwartz  sent  to  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Berlin  a  re|>ort  concern- 
ing cups  on  churches  in  the  Province  of  Posen;§  and  Professor  Virchow, 
finally,  discovered  himself  these  artificial  excavations  on  the  walls  of  ecclesi- 
astic buildings  in  Switzerland  (Thun  and  Berne)  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rhino. ||    Many  additional  discoveries  of  the  kind  are  to  be  expected. 

The  Prussian  churches  on  which  these  curious  markings  have  been 
observed,  appear  to  be  mostly  built  of  brick,  and  the  excavations,  of  course, 
are  made  in  that  material.    They  are  usually,  though  not  always,  found  on 

•  WrliaiKlliingon  <K-r  liirliner  Authropolngiw-lien  Oiv-Hlvlmft :  Sif  rung  vnm  19.  Jnni  l«?t>,  8.  I*. 
llUd.;  Sitiung  vom  31.  JuB  1W7,  8  8.'. 
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the  southern  side  of  the  churches,  near  an  entrance,  and,  a.s  a  rule,  placed 
within  the  reach  of  a  man's  arm.  The  cups  are  smaller  than  most  of  those 
seen  on  blocks,  measuring  only  from  two  to  four  centimeters  in  diameter, 
and  are  commonly  distributed  without  apparent  order.  Sometimes  they  are 
partly  executed  on  the  mortar  between  the  bricks,  a  fact  demonstrating 
beyond  doubt  that  they  were  made  after  the  erection  of  the  churches.  Such 
a  case  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  61,  representing  a  portion  of  the  portal  of  the 
Marienkirehe  (Saint  Mary's  Church)  at  Greifswald,  in  Ponierania.*  The  two 
Uppermost  cups,  it  will  bo  seen,  are  partly  excavated  in  the  mortar.  The 
lowest  course  shows  two  furrows.  In  some  instances  such  markings  have 
been  observed  on  stone-built  churches. 

It  appears  more  than  probable  that  the  practice  of  thus  marking  the 
outside  of  these  buildings  indicates  the  continuation  of  a  pagan  custom, 
though  in  these  cases  the  cups  may  not  have  the  significance  of  those  seen 
on  boulders  and  megalithic  monuments.  I  already  have  expressed  a  simi- 
lar doubt  while  speaking  of  the  cupped  holy-water  basins.  The  motives 
which  induced  people  in  comparatively  modem  times  to  mark  churches  with 
cups  and  furrows  are  not  yet  known.  The  theory  that  they  are  the  work 
of  children  will  not  explain  the  wide  extent  and  uniformity  of  the  practice, 
though  mischievous  urchins  may  have  amused  themselves  now  and  then  by 
adding  to  the  number  of  markings.!  They  evidently  are  not  bullet-marks, 
as  has  been  suggested:  in  fact,  none  of  the  views  thus  far  advanced  to 
account  for  their  presence  appears  to  me  satisfactory.  The  cups  on  churches 
in  Germany  seem  to  have  been  thought  to  possess  healing  qualities.  Fever- 
sick  people  blew,  as  it  were,  the  disease  into  the  cavities.  According  to 
other  accounts,  the  patients  swallowed  the  powder  produced  in  grinding 
out  the  cups.  The  latter  practice  has  not  yet.  become  obsolete  in  France ; 
for  Professor  Desor  learned  from  M.  Falsan  that  in  the  church  of  Voanas, 
near  Uourg,  Department  of  the  Ain,  a  large  stone,  called  La  Pierre  dc  Sahit- 
Loup,  is  preserved,  into  which  the  sick  and  impotent  grind  holes,  and  drink 
the  pulverised  matter,  which,  as  they  believe,  cures  the  fever  and  renews 

•The  illustration  i*  taken  from  nn  article  by  Miss MrMorf,  published  in  ••  Malcriaux  ",  lK7H,p.2T7. 
I  have  reversed  the  position  of  the  illustration,  Mippn«iii|;  I  bat  it  wait  wrongly  Inserted  In  the  Kienrb 
peiiudical.    It  aecnniuauiM]  originally  one  of  Mr.  r'rieiU  l '»  publication 
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the  vital  strength.  Another  stone,  known  as  La  Pierre  de  Saint-Clement,  in 
the  village  of  Nanney,  in  the  abovo-named  department,  is  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  Iu  tho  Swiss  Canton  of  Valais,  Professor  Desor  further  states, 
ailing  persons  drill  into  tho  stones  of  a  certain  chapel,  and  swallow  the  dust 
thus  obtained.*  Mr.  Friedel  learned  from  a  citizen  of  Groifswald  that  tho 
cups  were  still  resorted  to  in  his  time  for  charming  away  the  fever?  Tho 
B'sehofs-Stein,  near  Niemegk,  mentioned  on  page  24  of  this  publication,  Mr. 
Friedel  observes,  is  still  visited  by  patients  and  quack  doctors  who  rub  it 
with  grease,  in  order  to  bring  about  cures.  In  a  few  instances,  it  seems, 
the  inside  of  cups  on  German  churches  was  found  to  exhibit  traces  of  grease. 
The  same  gentleman  has  drawn  attention  to  tho  anointing  of  stones  prac- 
tised for  religious  purposes  by  the  ancient  Jews.  He  refers  to  Genesis 
XXVIII,  18:  "And  Jacob  rose  up  early  in  tho  morning,  and  took  tho  stone 
that  he  had  put  for  his  pillows,  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar,  and  poured  oil  upon 
the  top  of  it";  and  to  Zechariah  III,  9:  "For  behold  tho  stone  that  I  have 
laid  boforo  Joshua;  upon  one  stone  shall  be  seven  eyes;  behold,  I  will 
engrave  the  graving  thereof,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  I  will  remove 
tho  iniquity  of  that  land  in  one  day."  These  "eyes"  were  anointed  with 
oil.f  Such  customs,  however,  may  have  sprung  up  independently  among 
different  nationB. 

There  are  some  curious  popular  traditions  connected  with  the  cup- 
excavations  and  grooves  on  churches  in  Germany.  Thus,  the  grooves  on 
tho  cathedral  at  Brunswick  pass  for  the  claw-marks  of  the  lion  said  to  have 
followed  Duke  Henry  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  suniamed  "the  Lion,"  from 
Palestine  to  Germany.  This  lion,  the  legend  says,  made  the  marks  in  a 
fit  of  rage,  being  unable  to  enter  the  church  in  which  his  master  was 
praying  f  In  Poseu  a  tradition  refers  the  cups  to  the  souls  of  the  damned, 
who,  during  their  life-time,  never  had  visited  churches.  They  ground  out 
the  cavities  during  the  night,  and  left  them  as  tokens  of  their  despair  at 
not  being  allowed  access  to  the  closed  churches.^    There  are  other  similar 

•ConwpradOTU-BtaUdcr  D.-nl»cbcn  Anthropolo^i-cheo  Gtwllwhaft,  ISM,  8.  1.'*. 
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stories  told,  to  which  I  will  not  allude,  as  they  have  no  scientific  value 
whatever,  but  simply  show  the  current  of  popular  fancy. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  efforts  of  European  savants — more  especially 
of  those  of  Germany,  who  show  so  much  interest  in  the  matter — will  ulti- 
mately result  in  clearing1  up  the  mystery  that  still  shrouds  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  cup-excavations  and  grooves  on  ecclesiastic  structures. . 

I  have  to  allude  once  more  to  Mr.  Rivett-Carnac's  remarkable  discov- 
eries in  India,  and  to  the  views  thereon  based  by  him.  No  one  who  has 
examined  his  publications  in  connection  with  those  of  Simpson  and  Tate  can 
help  admitting  the  striking  resemblance  between  the  cup  and  ring- cuttings 
of  India  and  Great  Britain.  Indeed,  his  theory  that  the  primitive  rock  and 
stone-sculptures  of  those  countries  wero  exec  uted  by  people  akin  in  race, 
following  similar  customs,  and  observing  similar  forms  of  worship,  deserves 
the  highest  attention.  Yet,  after  all,  we  deal  here  for  the  present  with  a 
speculation  and  not  with  an  established  fact.  The  necessary  evidences, 
based  upon  the  discovery  of  cup  and  ring-carvings  in  various  countries  of 
the  Old  World,  where  thus  far  they  have  not  been  shown  to  exist,  are  at 
present  wanting.  If  they  should  come  to  light  in  the  course  of  time,  wo 
may  be  allowed  to  construct  the  ethnological  chain  which  is  still  imperfect 

Professor  Desor's  Aryan  theory,  as  given  in  a  preceding  part  of  this 
publication,  appears  to  me  truly  captivating,  although  the  difficulties  just 
alluded  to  have,  of  course,  also  to  be  overcome  in  this  case.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Rivett-Cnrnac  and  Professor  Desor  are  aiming  at  similar  results.  The  last- 
named  gentleman's  view,  formulated  with  great  distinctness,  would  tend  to 
establish  a  kind  of  archa'ological  harmony,  by  reducing,  as  it  were,  a 
number  of  factors,  hitherto  not  properly  connected,  to  a  single  principle. 
Leaving  aside  for  a  moment  the  question  touching  megalithic  monuments 
and  primitive  sculptures,  how  well  would  this  theory  explain  the  gap 
existing  between  paheolithic  and  neolithic  implements,  and  likewise  the 
introduction  of  domestic  animals  so  characteristic  of  the  era  of  jxdished 
stone.  The  opinion  that  the  Aryans  were  still  in  the  stone  age  at  the 
period  of  their  dispersion  probably  will  gain  more  and  more  ground ;  but 
the  question  concerning  the  original  homo  of  this  people,  the  existence  of 
which  was  traced  in  a  manner  somewhat  analogous  to  that  by  which 
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Loverrier  discovered  tlio  planet  Neptune,  is  still  an  open  one.  It  should 
also  be  considered  that,  though  the  Mahadeo-worshiping  Saivas  are  (as  1 
judge)  more  or  less  modified  Aryans,  the  Khasias  of  Bengal,  who  are  prom- 
inently mentioned  as  the  modern  builders  of  mcgnlithic  structures,  belong 
to  a  totally  different  race.  "It  is  at  all  events  worthy  of  remark,"  says 
Miss  liuckland,  "that  those  who  now  in  India  build  cromlechs,  erect  pillars 
and  circles  of  stones,  and  construct  miniature  kistvaens,  are  not  the  dom- 
inant Aryan  race,  but  the  dark-skinned  aborigines,  descendants  of  the  pre- 
Aryan  occupiers  of  the  soil,  and  that  in  every  country  westward,  wherein 
these  monuments  are  found,  they  are  traditionally  associated  with  a  long- 
forgotten  race.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  some  are  assigned  to  giants  and 
some  to  dwarfs."*  Similar  traditions,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  recorded 
by  Mr.  Rivett-Carnac. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  concerning  the  significance  of  the  cup  and 
ring-sculptures  in  the  Old  World,  I  hardly  venturo  to  offer  an  opinion  of 
my  own.  However,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  close  connection  between 
cups  and  rings  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered.  It  certainly  appears 
that  both  belong  to  one  system  of  primitive  sculpture,  of  which  tho  former 
seem  to  be  the  earlier  expression ;  and  if,  indeed,  the  combined  cups  and 
rings  are  what  Mr.  Rivett-Carnac  thinks  them  to  be,  a  kindred  purport 
should  be  assigned  to  those  cup-excavations  which  occur  without  circles 
and  radial  grooves  on  rocks  and  stones  in  Europe  and  Asia.  I  cannot  see 
how  these  two  kinds  of  sculpture  can  bo  separated  from  each  other,  unless 
by  supposing  that  tho  primary  application  of  tho  cups  was  simply  of  n 
practical  nature,  and  that  afterward,  owing  to  the  force  of  habit,  they  were 
made  to  enter  into  tho  composition  of  more  elaborate  carvings  of  an  entirely 
different  character.    This,  however,  is  rather  doubtful. 

Turning  to  America,  we  find  tho  difficulty  of  approaching  anything 
like  a  solution  of  the  problem  still  greater,  considering  that  here  as  yet  the 
number  of  discovered  cup-stones  is  by  far  too  small  to  permit  the  merest 
attempt  at  generalization.  As  to  the  smaller  North  American  cup-stones,  I 
have  expressed,  though  in  a  guarded  manner,  my  opinions  concerning  their 

*  lliirkluml  (Misjt  A.  W.)i  Nut«'*  <»n  whim-  Coriiinli  ami  Iri»li  I'rr.hinltirii'  Monumrntu  in  *.liiumiil  of 
111.'  AiUhr.»n.il«Ku-al  lii»licut<>  i.f  Onat  Britain  ami  Inland;  NovnnU  r,  1*79. 
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probable  application — opinions  which  I  am  ready  to  abandon,  as  soon  as 
mint-  satisfactory  explanations  are  brought  forward.  Regarding  the  larger 
North  American  capped  stones,  more  especially  that  belonging  to  the  Cin- 
cinnati Society  of  Natural  History,  I  am  unable  for  the  present  to  offer  the 
slightest  elucidation. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  whether  the  practice  of  excavating  cups 
in  rocks  was  introduced  in  America  by  immigrants  from  abroad,  or  whether 
it  sprang  up  spontaneously  in  the  New  World.  Being  a  believer  in  the 
Darwinian  doctrine  of  evolution,  I  consider  man  as  a  foreign  element  in 
America.  My  reasons  for  that  belief  need  not  be  given  in  this  place:  they 
are  known  to  all  who  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  great  English  naturalist. 
I  am  further  of  opinion  that  the  present  American  continent  received  its 
population  at  a  very  remote  period,  when,  perhaps,  the  distribution  of  land 
ami  sea  was  different  from  what  it  is  now.  The  earliest  immigrants  miiv 
have  been  so  low  in  the  scale  of  human  development  that  they  yet  lacked 
the  faculty  of  expressing  themselves  in  articulate  language  *  However,  it 
can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  peopling  of  America  took  place  at  a  cer- 
tain time  and  was  discontinued  afterward :  on  the  contrary,  there  are  reasons 
'  which  render  a  continued  connection  with  distant  parts,  more  especially 
with  Asia,  highly  probable.  The  innate  tendency  which  leads  man  inde- 
pendently in  different  parts  of  the  world  to  the  same  or  similar  inventions 
and  conceptions,  provided  that  there  is  a  sufficient  similarity  in  the  external 
conditions  of  existence,  will  account  for  many  customs  and  practices  of  the 
aboriginal  American  ;  but  it  fails  to  explain,  for  instance,  the  highly  arti- 
ficial and  complicated  system  of  reckoning  time,  which  was  in  vogue  among 
the  Toltecs,  Mexicans  and  Yucatees,  and  was  almost  identical  with  the 
system  still  applied  in  Thibet  and  Tartary.  It  hardly  can  be  imagined  that 
a  method  so  intricate  and  peculiar  in  its  principle  could  have  originated  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  hence  one  is  almost  driven  to  believe  in 
later  connections  between  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  and  America.t 

*  In  what  other  way  ran  we.  account  for  t In-  totally  ili vojx  characteristics  of  the  numerous  lin 
ptii»lic  Atfnflk*  Of  America! 

t  Those  dmiroit*.  of  more  |ir«iw  information  mi  I  lie  subject  will  flwl  it  iu  Humboldt'*  "  Vara  dra 
Conlillcren"  (l'»ri»,  1*10,  p.  liG-UM).  or  in  the  translation  of  that  work,  known  ai  "  Humboldt '»  Ite- 
MBHtot"  (London,  1SI1,  Vol.  I,  p. •J7o-4«»).  aud  in  TylorV  Anahuac"  (London,  l*H,  p.  241.  etc.). 
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The  cups  on  the  Cincinnati  boulder  are  perfectly  similar  to  those  on 
many  stones  in  the  Old  World,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  owe  their  origin 
to  the  same  motives.  If  these  motives  arose  from  some  religious  concep- 
tion, we  might  feel  inclined  to  trace  the  origin  of  American  cup-cutting 
to  Asia.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cups  wore  designed  for  a  practical 
purpose,  the  custom  of  excavating  them  may  have  sprung  up  in  America  as 
well  as  elsewhere. 

My  task  is  now  finished.  It  was  my  chief  object  to  draw  attention  to 
a  very  curious  class  of  North  American  antiquities  as  yet  but  little  known, 
and  thus  to  bring  them  within  the  range  of  a  closer  observation,  which 
possibly  may  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  their  meaning.  As  stated 
on  the  title-|>age,  I  have  tried,  moreover,  to  present  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion in  its  entirety — a  mode  of  treatment  which,  I  hope,  will  not  be 
deemed  an  objectionable  feature  of  this  publication. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTE. 

While  treating  in  these  pages  of  primitive  American  sculptures  bear- 
ing some  analogy  to  those  observed  in  the  Old  World,  I  omitted  to  mention 
the  incised  rock  in  Forsyth  County,  Georgia,  briefly  described  and  figured 
by  Colonel  Charles  C.  Jones  on  pages  64  and  65  of  the  "Journal  ot  the  An- 
thropological Institute  of  New  York"  (Vol.  I,  New  York,  1*71-72).  The 
subjoined  illustrations  are  those  published  by  Colonel  Jones,  who  kindly 
loaned  mo  the  wood-cuts. 


Nurlb  »Sit«.  uf  «culi>tuivd  rock  la  Fur.j  tli  Couotv.  UeorsUi. 


Small  «t.l*  ,.flhr.itwv^. 


Here  follows  his  description: — 

"In  Forsyth  County,  Georgia,  is  a  carved  or  incised  boulder  of  fine- 
grained granite,  about  nine  feet  long,  four  feet  six  inches  high,  and  three 
feet  broad  at  its  widest  point  The  figures  are  cut  in  the  boulder  from 
one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  deep. 
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••  A*  yrt  no  interpretation  of  these  figures  has  been  offered,  nor  is  it 
known  by  whom  or  for  what  purpose  they  were  made:  hut  it  is  <renerallv 
believed  they  w»  ii'  the  work  of  the  Cherokee*.  On  the  eastern  end  of  the 
knd.h  r.  running  vertically,  is  a  lino  of  dots,  like  drill-holes,  eighteen  in 
numlvr.  connected  by  an  incised  line." 

'Hie  character  of  the  sculpture.*,  being  shown  by  the  illustrations,  I  need 
not  add  any  further  remarks. 
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Introduction. — Pierres  a  dcuelk*,  Schaientteitie,  cup-stones,  definition; 
reference  to  Prof.  Desor's  pamphlet  entitled  "Les  Pierres  a  Ecuelles",  p.  7. — 
Occurrence  of  cup-stones  in  America,  p.  8. 

Part  I. — Primitive  Lapidarian  Sculptures  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

Scotland,  etc. — "Archaic  Sculptures  of  Cup9,  Circles,  etc.,  upon  Stones 
and  Rocks  in  Scotland,  England,  and  other  Countries,"  by  Prof.  J.  Y.  Simp- 
son; occurrence  of  cup-shaped  cavities  and  other  primitive  sculptures  in 
the  British  Islands,  more  especially  in  Scotland,  on  megalithic  monuments, 
in  wooms  or  underground  houses,  in  fortified  buildings,  in  and  near  ancient 
towns  and  camps,  on  the  surface  of  isolated  rocks,  on  isolated  stones,  p.  9- 
10. — Simpson's  classification  of  primitive  sculptures:  single  cups,  cups  sur- 
rounded by  a  single  ring,  cups  surrounded  by  a  series  of  concentric  com- 
.  plete  rings,  cups  surrounded  by  a  series  of  concentric  but  incomplete  rings, 
having  a  straight  radial  groove,  cups  surrounded  by  concentric  rings  and 
flexed  lines,  concentric  rings  without  a  central  cup,  concentric  circular  lines 
of  the  form  of  a  spiral  or  volute,  p.  10-11. — Chief  deviations  from  the 
principal  types;  cups  connected  by  grooves;  examples  of  Scottish  cup  and 
ring-cuttings;  megalithic  structures,  etc.,  mentioned  by  Prof.  Simpson, 
which  exhibit  cup-cavities  unaccompanied  by  other  sculptures,  p.  11-14. 

England. — Reference  to  Mr.  George  Tate's  work  "The  Ancient  British 
Sculptured  Rocks  of  Northumberland  and  the  Eastern  Borders";  Northum- 
brian sculptures  analogous  to  those  hitherto  considered;  absence  of  the  spiral 
line;  cups  always  accompanied  by  other  designs;  the  sculptures  occur  on 
megalithic  monuments  or  within  or  near  ancient  camps,  p.  15-1G. — Small 

cup-stones  discovered  by  Rev.  William  Green  well  in  British  barrows;  they 
7  l  s  9t 
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generally  were  found  in  barrows  containing  burned  human  remains,  p.  16- 


17. 


Ireland. — Cup  and  ring-cuttings  found  in  Ireland;  they  are  often  asso- 
ciated with  other  devices,  such  as  stare,  rosettes,  crosses,  triangles,  zigzags, 
etc.;  "the  Hag's  Chair"  at  Lough  Crew,  near  Oldcastle;  incised  stones  in 
the  cairn  at  Lougli  Crew,  and  in  the  cairns  of  New  Grange  and  Dowth, 
near  Drogheda;  progressive  development  shown  in  Irish  sculpture,  p.  1 7—1 H. 

France. — Sculptures  on  dolmen-stones  in  Brittany,  exhibiting  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  primitive  art;  incised  chamber-stones  in  the  tumulus  of 
Gavr'  Inis;  cup-cuttings  in  Brittany,  p.  18-19. — Cupped  stones  in  Southern 
France;  "Le  Cailhaou  des  Pourics,"  near  Luchon  (Pyrenees);  in  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone;  "La  Boule  de  Gargautua"  in  the  Department  of  the  Ain; 
cupped  rock  in  situ  in  the  Lozere  Department,  p.  ll'-20. 

Switzerland. — Frequency  of  cupped  boulders  in  Switzerland;  cupped 
rock  near  Mont-la-Villo,  Canton  of  Vaud;  Dr.  Ferdinand  Keller's  memoir 
on  Swiss  cup-stones;  cupped  boulders  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bienno  and 
Zurich;  only  one  case  of  ring-cuttings  thus  far  known  in  Switzerland;  small 
cup-stones  found  near  lacustrine  stations  in  the  Lake  of  Ncuchatel ;  Dr.  Kel- 
ler's views  regarding  these  stones,  p.  21-22. 

Germany  and  Austria. — Cup-stones  not  yet  discovered  in  Southern  Ger- 
many, but  doubtless  will  be  found ;  cup-stone  near  Kckernforde  (Schles- 
wig) ;  Miss  J.  Mestorfs  enumeration  of  cup-stones  thus  far  noticed  in  the 
duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  ;  combination  of  cups  with  wheel-shaped 
figures  and  rings  (noto) ;  cup-stone  with  runic  characters  on  one  side,  p.  22- 
24. — Cup-cuttings  on  megalitliic  monuments  in  the  Island  of  Riigen ;  on 
rocks  in  different  parts  of  Silesia  ;  the  "Bischofs-Stein"  in  Brandenburg, 
Prussia;  Mr.  Friedol  on  cup-marks  on  churches  in  Germany  and  Sweden; 
cup-stone  near  Ober-Farrenstiidt  in  Prussian  Saxony;  the  "Riesenstein" 
near  Meissen,  Saxony;  Dr.  M.  Much  on  cup-stones  in  Austria,  p.  24-25. 

Denmark. — Dr.  II.  Petersen's  article  on  primitive  lapidarian  sculptures 
in  Denmark,  called  Helteristninaer  in  that  country;  cup-cuttings  found  in 
most  of  the  Danish  islands  and  in  Jutland,  on  erratic  blocks  as  well  as  on 
stones  of  megalitliic  structures;  these  sculptures  referable  in  many  cases  to 
the  stone  ago,  in  others  to  the  bronze  period;  cup-stones  with  later  runic 
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inscriptions;  artificial  foot-tracks  on  stones  belonging  to  burial-structures, 
p.  25-27  —  Wheel-shaped  sculptures  on  isolated  blocks  and  megalithic  mon- 
uments; they  are  thought  to  pertain  to  the  ages  of  stone  and  bronze;  some- 
tiroes  associated  with  rude  designs  of  ships;  group  seen  on  the  cap-stone  of 
a  funeral  chamber  near  Herrestrup  in  Seeland;  ship-sculptures  probably 
referable  to  the  bronze  ago;  similar  designs  on  bronze  knives  or  razors; 
absence  of  sculptures  on  rocks  in  situ  in  Denmark,  p.  27-28. 

Sweden. — Diversity  of  primitive  sculptures  in  Sweden;  the  cupped 
.granite  boulder  called  the  Baal  or  Balder  Stone,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Falkiiping;  a  sacrificial  altar  used  in  Baal-worship,  according  to  Prof.  Sven 
Nilsson;  other  Swedish  cup-stones;  they  are  called  elfstenar,  or  elfstones,  p. 
28-29. — Boulders  in  Scania  with  cup-excavatioii8  and  wheel-shaped  sculp- 
tures; slab  from  a  Scanian  tumulus,  called  Willfarahog,  shows  designs  of  a 
chariot  and  of  ships,  and,  in  addition,  cups  of  earlier  date;  description 
of  the  tumulus,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  bronze  age  by  Prof.  Nilsson; 
analogy  between  the  designs  on  the  slab  from  the  Willfara  tumulus  and 
those  on  the  chamber-stones  of  the  Kivik  monument  in  Scania;  these  struc- 
tures ascribed  by  Nilsson  to  Baal-worshiping  Phoenicians;  description  of  the 
Kivik  sculptures;  absence  of  cup-cuttings;  the  Kivik  monument  and  simi- 
lar Scanian  structures  claimed  for  Denmark  by  Dr.  Petersen;  Scandinavian 
sculptures  on  natural  rock-surfaces;  particularly  frequent  in  the  Liin  of 
Bohus;  represent  scenes  of  war  and  hunting,  manned  and  empty  ships,  etc.; 
ascribed  by  some  to  the  bronze-age  people,  but  by  Prof.  Nilsson  to  the 
Vikings  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  p.  29-31. 

India. — Cup-stones  found  in  India;  importance  of  their  occurrence; 
analogy  between  the  megalithic  monuments  of  India  and  those  of  Great 
Britain  pointed  out  by  Col.  M.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Wilson;  later  discoveries  in 
India  by  Mr.  J.  II.  Rivett-Carnac;  his  writings;  he  explores  tumuli  near 
Junapani,  in  the  district  of  Nagpoor;  traditions  relating  to  them,  p.  31-32. — 
Description  of  these  tumuli;  cup-cuttings  on  blocks  surrounding  them,  but 
no  ring-sculptures;  articles  found  in  the  tumuli,  p.  32-33. — Cnp-sculptures 
discovered  by  Rivett-Carnnc  on  stones  and  rocks  in  situ  in  the  mountains 
of  Kumaon;  temple  of  Mahadeo  at  Chaudeshwar;  cup  and  ring-cuttings  on 
a  rock  in  the  vicinity;  legends  relating  to  these  sculptures;  "Mahadeo,"  a 
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name  given  to  Siva;  his  character  in  Hindoo  mythology,  p.  33-34. — Wor- 
ship of  Mahadeo  and  Yoni  in  India ;  their  conventional  representations  in 
general ;  in  the  Chandeshwar  temple,  p.  34-35. — They  resemble  the  rock- 
sculptures  in  the  neighborhood;  description  of  the  Chandeshwar  temple; 
Malmdeo  symbols  of  different  kinds;  those  of  the  poorer  class  roughly  cut 
out  on  stone  slabs,  p.  35-36. — Temples  near  Chandeshwar  built  in  imitation 
of  Mahadeo  symbols;  customs  in  the  Punjab  relating  to  Mahadeo-worship; 
Mr.  Rivctt-Carnac's  conclusion:  he  connects  the  megalithic  monuments  and 
primitive  sculptures  of  Europe  with  those  of  India,  p.  3G-38. — Previous 
discovery  of  cupped  boulders  on  the  banks  of  tho  Indus  (Cashmere)  by 
Dr.  Verchere;  the  cups  considered  by  him  as  the  results  of  glacial 
action;  Prof.  Desor  refutes  this  erroneous  view;  Prof.  Desor's  inferences: 
he  ascribes  European  cup  and  ring-cuttings,  megalithic  monuments,  etc., 
to  Aryan  immigrants,  their  arrival  marking  the  beginning  of  the  neolithic 
period,  p.  38-39. 

Part  II. — Primitive  Lapidurian  Sculpture*  in  America. 

North  America. — Hammer-stones  (so-called)  in  the  United  States;  in 
Europe;  their  application;  cannot  have  been  used  in  finishing  flint  imple- 
ments of  superior  workmanship  ;  methods  of  chipping  flint  among  modern 
North  American  Indians,  p.  41-42. — Pitted  stones;  many  of  them  not 
bruised  at  their  circumference,  and  consequently  not  applied  as  supposed ; 
speculations  as  to  their  use;  perhaps  employed  in  breaking  hard-shelled 
fruits,  p.  42-43.— Nuts  as  an  article  of  food  among  the  North  American  In- 
dians; "nut-stones"  first  described  by  Col.  Charles  C.  Jones,  p.  43-45.— 
Small  cup-stones  with  a  cavity  on  one  side  or  on  both ;  used  as  paint-mor- 
tars, p.  45-46. — Cup-stones  of  larger  size  with  a  number  of  cavities,  per- 
haps paint-mortars;  Zuni  paint-cups  of  earthenware  ;  pestle  with  cup-shaped 
cavity  obtained  from  the  Tosuquo  Indians,  p.  46-48. — A  cup-Btono  from 
Ohio  described  by  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis ;  its  transfer  to  tho  Blackmore 
Museum  (England)  ;  Mr.  E.  T.  Stevens's  view  concerning  this  stone,  p.  48- 
49. — Cup-stones  frequent  in  Ohio ;  called  spindlc-socket-stones  by  Col. 
Charles  Whittlesey  ;  Adair  on  the  method  of  spinning  among  tho  Southern 
Indians;  spindles  used  by  the  Navajos,  Pueblo  Indians,  etc.;  no  an- 
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cient  spindle-whorls  found  north  of  Mexico  in  the  United  States  National 
Museum;  Mexican  spindle-whorls,  p.  49-50. — Occurrence  of  large  cupped 
hlocks  in  the  United  Suites;  sandstone  hlock  with  cup-cavities  discovered 
by  Dr.  H.  H.  Hill  in  Lawrence  County,  Ohio,  and  presented  by  him  to  the 
Cincinnati  Society  of  Natural  History ;  description  of  the  block ;  other 
cupped  blocks  in  Adams  County,  Ohio,  p.  50-52. — Large  cupped  granite 
boulder  discovered  by  Rev.  John  J.  McCook  at  Niantic,  New  London 
County,  Connecticut;  description  of  this  boulder,  p.  52-54. — Cupped  (?) 
block  seen  by  Captain  Dupaix  near  Orizaba,  Mexico,  and  described  by  him, 
p  54-56. — Rocks  and  boulders  with  mortar-cavities,  or  stationary  mortars, 
in  the  United  States;  noticed  by  Col.  Charles  C.  Jones  in  Georgia;  Hun- 
ter's statement  regarding  such  mortal's ;  large  boulder  with  mortar-cavities 
near  Nebraska  City;  described  by  Prof.  Sam.  Aughcy ;  rocks  with  mortar- 
cavities  seen  by  Mr.  John  R.  Bartlett  in  Texas  and  Mexico,  p  5(5-57. — They 
are  frequent  in  California ;  two  large  ones  in  Santa  Barbara  County  described 
by  Mr.  Stephen  Bowers,  p.  57-59. — Tho  stones  called  picrrcs  a  bassins  in 
French  and  MMcnxtcine  in  German  probably  stationary  mortars  in  some 
instances ;  a  Swiss  examplo  given,  p.  59-60. — Rock-sculptures  recalling 
those  of  the  Old  World  on  Bald  Friar  Rock  in  the  Susquehanna  River, 
Maryland;  the  rock  examined  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Galbraith;  character  of  the 
sculptures;  some  resembling  tho  engraved  Mahadeos  of  India,  p.  60-62. — 
A  Mahadeo-like  figure  among  other  designs  carved  on  a  block  in  the  Gila 
Valley;  Mr.  Bartlett's  views  regarding  Indian  rock-sculptures;  engraved 
figures  on  a  rock  in  the  San  Pete  Valley,  Utah,  noticed  by  Lieut.  J.  W. 
Gunnison;  Mormon  translation  of  tho  inscription,  p.  63-64. — Rock-painting 
among  the  Klamath  Indians  in  Oregon;  a  painted  rock  described  by  Dr. 
James  S.  Denison;  character  of  the  figures;  Dr  Donison's  comments  on 
the  subject,  p.  65-o(i. 

Central  America. — Dr.  Berthold  Seemann  examines  in  Chiriqui,  United 
States  of  Colombia,  rock-sculptures,  which  he  considers  analogous  to  those 
of  Northumberland,  Scotland,  and  other  parts  of  Great  Britain  ;  the  piedra 
pintal  near  the  town  of  David  described  by  him;  his  conclusions  based  upon 
the  similarity  of  the  Chiriqui  and  Kuropean  sculptures,  p.  66-69. 
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.  Part  III. — Views  concerning  the  Significance  of  Cup-shaped  and  other  Primitive 

Sculptures. 

The  Balder  Stono,  near  Falkoping,  Sweden ;  first  described  by  Prof. 
Nilsson,  who  considers  it  as  a  sacrificial  altar  used  in  the  worship  of 
Baal;  the  Willfara  slab  similarly  employed,  according  to  his  opinion; 
he  ascribes  the  introduction  of  bronze  in  the  North  of- Europe  to  Baal- 
worshiping  Phoenicians,  who  had  established  settlements  in  those  parts  for 
the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  natives;  the  sculptured  concentric  circles 
regarded  by  him  as  emblematic  of  sun  (or  Baal)  -  worship;  their  similarity  to 
ornament*  seen  on  weapons  and  other  objects  of  the  bronze  age  and  early 
iron  age;  Sir  John  Lubbock's  review  of  Professor  Nilsson's  Phoenician 
theory,  p.  71-74. — Prof.  Nilsson's  visit  to  Ireland;  he  believes  in  a 
Phumiciati  origin  of  the  cairns  of  Dowth  and  New  Grange;  the  lighting 
of  the  Midsummer's-night  fire  in  Ireland  regarded  by  him  as  a  survival 
of  former  Baal-worship;  the  structures  of  Avobury  and  Stonehengo 
in  England  supposed  to  be  Phoenician  temples  dedicated  to  the  sun- 
god  ;  discussion  of  Nilsson's  theory  by  Prof.  Simpson,  who  is  inclined 
to  ascribe  a  Cimbrian  origin  to  the  Kivik  sculptures ;  Prof.  Nilsson's 
views  not  generally  accepted ;  valuo  of  his  work  on  the  bronze  age ;  its 
translation  by  Miss  Mestorf,  p  74-75. — Use  of  cupped  boulders  as  altars 
doubtful;  other  views  concerning  stones  with  cup  and  ring-sculptures; 
regarded  as  archaic  maps;  as  contrivances  for  reckoning  time;  as  gambling 
tables;  the  sculptures  supposed  to  represent  the  heavenly  bodies;  enumera- 
tions of  tribes ;  some  kind  of  archaic  writing ;  served  in  druidical  rites ; 
indicative  of  Roman  Mithras-worship ;  all  these  theories  rejected  by  Prof. 
Simpson,  p.  75-77. — The  markings  have  no  bearing  on  the  worship  of 
the  reciprocal  principles  of  nature,  according  to  Prof.  Simpson;  this 
view  refuted  by  Mr.  Kivett-Carnac,  p.  77-78. — Cup  and  ring-cuttings 
considered  by  Prof.  Simpson  as  expressive  of  some  religious  conception ; 
the  more  complicated  figures  on  megalithic  monuments  in  Brittany  and 
Ireland  he  thinks  to  be  of  an  ornamental  character;  he  refers  the  beginning 
of  the  practice  of  cup-cutting  to  the  stone  age,  but  believes  in  its  contin- 
uance in  later  times,  p.  78-79. — Prof.  Simpson's  observations  on  the  pre- 
historic races  of  the  British  Islands;  he  thinks  the  question  to  which  of 
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these  races  the  first  sculpturing?  of  cups  and  rings  are  to  bo  referred  cannot 
be  positively  answered  in  the  present  state  of  archa-ological  knowledge,  p. 
79-81. — Mr.  Tate  ascribes  the  Northumbrian  sculptures  to  Celts  who  used 
metal,  probably  bronze,  in  executing  them ;  he  offers  no  definite  view  with 
regard  to  the  moaning  of  the  sculptures,  but  inclines  to  the  belief  that  they 
originated  with  the  Druids,  and  were  connected  in  different  ways  with  their 
rites,  p  81-82. — He  attempts  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  cup  and  ring- 
excavations,  but  finally  admits  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  a  definite  result ; 
he  expect*  success  from  investigations  among  the  Laps  and  in  the  early 
home  of  the  Aryan  family,  p.  83-84—  Prof.  Desor's  views;  the  cups  on 
erratic  blocks,  he  believes,  were  chiefly  made  for  recalling  circumstances 
or  events,  the  explanation  of  their  purport  being  left  to  oral  tradition ; 
monumental  character  of  the  cupped  stones,  p.  84-8-r>. — Nilsson  on  the  use 
of  cupped  aspersoriu  in  Swedish  churches  formerly  devoted  to  Catholic 
worship;  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  church  vessels  were  designed  to 
perjHituate  the  recollection  of  sacrificial  altars,  p.  85-8G. — Miss  Mestorf  on 
Swedish  popular  superstitions  in  relation  to  cupped  stones,  p.  8C. — The 
cup-stone  question  discussed  by  German  anthropologists ;  cup-excavations 
anil  fuirows  on  the  walls  of  churches;  first  noticed  by  Dr.  E.  Veckenstedt 
in  the  Province  of  Brandenburg,  Prussia;  discovered  by  Mr.  E.  Friedel  in 
various  cities  and  towns  in  Brandenburg,  Ponierania,  and  Sweden ;  Mr. 
Woldt  observes  them  in  Berlin;  Dr.  Veckenstedt  in  Goslar  and  Bruns- 
wick; Dr.  Voss  in  Baireuth;  Mr.  W.  Schwartz  in  Rosen ;  Prof.  Virchow  in 
Switzerland  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine ;  different  theories  as  to  the 
origin  of  cup-marks  on  churches ;  the  cups  are  supposed  to  possess  healing 
qualities ;  they  have  been  found  anointed  with  grcaso ;  German  traditions 
connected  with  cups  and  furrows  on  churches,  p.  86—90. — Mr.  Rivctt- 
Camac's  discoveries;  striking  resemblance  between  the  cup  and  ring- 
cuttings  in  India  and  Great  Britain;  more  evidences  needed  for  arriv- 
ing at  a  definite  result;  plausibility  of  Prof.  Desor's  Aryan  theory;  diffi- 
culties still  to  be  overcome,  p.  90-91. — Modern  builders  of  megalithic 
monuments  in  India  not  Aryan ;  Miss  A.  W.  Buckland's  observations,  p. 
91. — The  close  connection  between  cups  and  riugs  has  not  been  sufficiently 
considered ;  both  appear  to  belong  to  one  system  of  primitive  sculpture,  of 
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which  the  former  are  the  earlier  expression ;  the  number  of  cup-stones  dis- 
covered in  America  yet  too  small  to  permit  generalization ;  man  a  foreign 
element  in  America ;  probably  arrived  at  a  very  remote  period,  when  the 
distribution  of  land  and  sea  was  different  from  what  it  is  now ;  later  immi- 
gration from  Asia;  conclusion,  p.  91-93. 

Supplementary  Note. — Incised  granite  boulder  in  Forsyth  County, 
Georgia,  described  by  Col.  Charles  C.  Jones,  p.  95. 
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O- 

lialbraltb.  Mr.  F.  <"».,  instructod  to  exaanlna  Bald 

Friar  Rock   8ft 

Gatacbet,  Mr.  A.  S.,  assistance  rendered  by   2ft 

Georgia,  atatioaary  nvortera  ia   2ft 

nut  atone*  from   fti 

German  Anthropological  Society.   ee*  Deutache  An- 
ihrepologleeho  Chum  Use  he  ft . 

Germany,  primitlvo  sculpture*  In  ^.^.24,  tW^fcT^  88,  H2 

Gernerd.  Mr.  J.  M.  M.,  pitted  atooea  collected  by   21 

GHa  Kiver  Valley,  AiUona,  rork*culptnree  In   63 

Goteborg,  Sweden,  cop-stone  found  near   2£ 

Goalar,  Hanover,  <  up-aeatka  on  church  la   21 

Graves,  l>r.,  oplnhta  eoaeernlng  rup  and  riag*rwlp> 

turea   22 

Green  well  and  Kolleaton,  Messrs.,    "  British  Bar 

rowa",  cited   II 

Greeawcll,  Rev.  William,  account  of  barrow  ia  Kil- 

btira  Pariah,  Vorkabim.  Ul 
deacriptlua  of  cup* loo** 

fuoad  therein   2ft 

opinion  lu  regard  to  cup- 
ped sloaua   Hi 

Oretfawald,  Pmasla,  cup  murks  on  church  lu    ^tfift 

Grlatow,  Fruesta,  cup  mark*  od  church  la   fSL 

Gro*eport,  Ohio,  cupped  atoao  from   aft 

Gonalaoa,  Lieut.  J.  VV.,  "The  Mornooa,  or  Latter- 
Day  Salnta",  dud   ft* 

Gutikow,  Prnaala,  cup  mar  ka  oa  church  In   82. 

n. 

HebiUtiona,  archaic,  aeulpturea  on  atooea  connected 

with   12 

Hag  s  Chair   12 

Iiammor  stonea   41,  ftj 

tbclr  aae   4142 

nallrUtningar   tt.al 

Haaover.  enp- marks  on  churches  In   tl 

Hart  I,  Prof.,  C  F.,  notices  concentric  clr>  ice  on  rocks 

In  South  America    23 

Ilaashagso,  PrtisMs,  cup-marks  on  church  ia    22 

Uaya,  Mr.  W.  \v  ,  •.ml.  photograph  of  CaUrorniaa 

rock-pulatlng    tt 

HeUeriatninger   22 

Berrcatrup,  Denmark,  ships  and  w  bee  la  sculptured 

oa  capetono  of  funeral  chamber  at   22 

Hill,  Dr.  1L  II..  dbKOTcra  large  cupped  blocks  la 

Ohio   61, » 

view  conceTBing  their  iMirpoae ....  23 

Heldcn,  Mr,  on  Midsommcr'euichl  tin-  in  Ireland. .  £4 
Hobnbern;,  Mr.  A.  K  ,  "Srondinavleua  IHtlrtstnln- 

c:tr  ",  mentioned   —   M 

Uolateto.  cup  stonea  found  ia    22 

Holy-water  basins  In  Seonlun  cbnrebea   22 

Ilorses,  nvulpturod   22. 80 

Human  Agarea,  aculjitiireil   2T.22 

llumboUlt,A  voa.*' VaradeaCordlllerea",  cited —  £l 
Ilaater,  "Manners  nad  Cnstoana  cf  Several  Indian 
Tribes  loeutifl  west  of  tho  Misslasippi  ', 

riled   an 

mentions  woudeu  iiiuttara   tt 
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Illinois,  cup-stone  from   47 

Implement*  of  bromc  age  found  with  Swiss  ci  p- 

stones   22 

Incased  stones  in  Vcrsgaaa,  Central  America   07 

iDilirt,  en  p- sculpture*  in  31  *(  iso. 

cupped  boulders  in   Bfl 

Indian  h-gend  eoncerntug  r>»ck  pointings  iii  Oregon.,  tii 
Inference*  drawn  from  the  distribution  of  cup  and 

rtog-earving*   ft] 

Introduction  of  bronze  In  the  North  of  Huron*  .....  21 

cop  and  ring  earrings  in  Urltaln ....  2ft 

tavernosa-ohire,  Scotland,  cup-cultmg*  in   1^  11. 

Ireland,  archaic  sculptures  in  9,  IT.  18, 71 

Bolatein  ceremony  In   _^ 

Pkceaician  tract*  lu,  according  to  Nlbntoa . .  21 
Iranian.  Ohio,  cupped  block  from  neighborhood  of  ..  £i 
Island  of  Gavr'  In  is,  France,  sculpture  in  tumulus  in  ■  1ft 
Guernsey  ,cup-cnttlng»oii  |wup  atone  of  dol- 
men in    |2 

standing  atone  in .  J£ 
Kigcu,  cup-euUlnga  on  mcgolilhic  monu- 

luenfs  in  .   2i 

cup-marks  on  church*-*  in   fi 

Cardoni,  cup  marks  on  chuiclo'S  in    cl 

Islands  of  Denmark,  cup  catlings  found  in   21 

Isle  of  If  an,  cup-cuttings  on  block  of  circle  surround- 
ing atone  cist  at  Oslhuids,  in   11 

cupped  rock  at  Kirk  Brnddon,  Ln   \± 

Isolated  rocks  and  stones,  sculptures  on  surfaces  of. .  |J 

atone  near  Kslvraiu1.  Scotland,  cups  on .... .  i± 

J. 

Jensen,  Mr.C-.dracrlhso.  cup-stone  near  Eckexnfarde.  22 

Jaw*  aiiHulnteil  stone*   g& 

Jones,  Col.  Charles  C,  on  uut-sb>nes   44,43 

on  stationary  mortals   flft 

*'  Antiquities  of  the  South- 
am  Indians",  cited  44. 45, 34 

Jiinaponl  mounds.  India  Uefafo. 

Jutland,  lMim.uk,  cup  cutting*  found  In   20 

runic  stone  with  cupped  backside  In   2fl 

K. 

Killer,  Dr.  Ferdinand,      Tl<   Lake  Dwellings  of 

Switzerland,  etc/',  cited  21,22 
view    ronn-tiiing  Cup  cut- 

tings   ii 

Kerry  County,  Ireland,  sculptures  in   JJ 

Kiel,  Museum  at,  cup- stones  In   21 

Kilburn  Parish.  Yorkahlre,  borrow  in   .,  J| 

Kilmlchocl  Glossary   Pariah.  Scotland,  sculptured 

menhir  in   12 

Kirk  Rraddon.  Isle  of  M  an,  cupped  rock  at    II 

Kislvaen  at  OatLsnds,  lale  of  Man,  cop  cuttiugs  on 

block  of  circle  snrroundlng   Jft 

Klrlk  sculptures  30^1^ 71, Ii 

Klamslh  Indiana,  rock-polntlng*  of     ££. 

K'mukamuh,  tbii  Creator  ,   fl* 

Knives  of  b roots    22 

Kts  1  Tnpaksht. Standing  Rock  ,   fii 

Kuvumd  Mountains,  India,  <-up~scn1ptureo   22 

L 

Loaland,  Denmark,  nrtlBi  ial  fool-track*  on  block  in.  2ft 

cup-cuttings  in   2ft 
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Lukoof  Neucbltel,  Switaerlaod,  cup-atone*  fro**-...  21 

iMu  of  Itobus,  Swnli'u.  ruck  sculptures  In   tft 

Halls  ud,  Sweden,  cup-stun*  from   U 

Marli  stail.Su  iHleo,  ltoalor  llaJder  Stone  is . .  14^2* 

I.nncrc*oe,  dtdu»<  u  at,  cup-cuttings  on  prop-slon*  of.  12 

ItOngcbuid,  Denmark,  cup-rutting*  In   2ft 

Lop  kl  or  lan  sculptures,  comparison  of   flft 

prtniltlrc,  la  Europe  and  Asia.  2 

In  An.,  i  ji  s   ii 

LaasajD,  Prussia,  cup  marks  on  church  la  

Laws,  Scotland,  cupped  stone  from  rain  of  ancient 

fortltWotioo  at   U 

Lee,  Mr.  J.  K.,  translation  of  Dr.  Ki  tier's  reports  oa 

Lako  dwrllinga   21 

Legends  concerning  enp-excorat Urns  on  churcbos  In 

Germany    M 

Lenoir,  M.  Alexandre,  "Anliiiuile*  Mexicaiue* 

repcooeiiutton  of  cupped  <l)  stone  in   Si 

Ling*.  s>  in  hot   2ft 

Lingom  worship   21 

LocmarUkcr,  France,  sculpture  on  dolmen  stone 

near    1ft 

Lord  KUigsboruugb's  "Mexican  Antiquities",  renro- 

sentolion  of  cupped  <.')  stone  In   64,56 

London.  Tennessee,  uut  atonal  from  neighbor  hood  of.  la 

Longh  Crew,  Ireland,  sculptures <m  atonr*  of  cili n at  11 

Losero  Depnrtment,  Francr,  cup~cutt  lugs  In ,   2ft 

Lubbock.  Sir  John,  oummsnta  on  Prof.  NQaaona 

Phcrnlclan  theory  21 '<  «7 

•' lYchistorlc  Time*",  cited   U 

LuchoD,  Pyrenceo,  cup  sculptures  on  Inegnlitbic 

monumenla  near   Jft; 

LukU,  Rev.  W.  C,  cup-cuttings  found  in  ItrittOiiy  by .  14 

Luterbolx.SwltterLsnd,  copstonc  In  the   H 

LyeU,  Sir  Cbarioa.  '  AntUiiilt>  i»f  Man  ,  eifed   ft| 

M. 

Mohodeo,  a  Hindoo  deity   31 

rcpreonntcsl  by  carvings   »tf  (8 

symbol,  r   

temples,  shape  of   Ifi 

Hkeahaneaeiblbiteil  In  rock  pointings  . . 

Molaostl.  spindle- w  hot  1  (Mcxtc;  n  name)   £• 

Malmix  Sweden,  cup-marks  u*  church  n   C 

Maltese  cross,  sculptured  ou  rock  near  Nieancgk, 

Pnmota   2ft 

Mancheatcr.Ohlo.cnppoil  boulders  nenr   U 

Monti.  Utah,  carred  group  on  cliff  at   fft 

Map  theory  In  rsfrreiicsi  to  cup  and  ring-sculptoreo.  2ft 

Miuble  eiip-stoiie  In  Museum  al  Xle)   2ft 

Mary  land,  llabl  Krur  Rook                              . .  in 

"Moteriaux  poar  I'Hislobv  Primltlre  et  Natnrello 

do  rilomme  M.  einuf  _  ?,  IV,     'int  V,  frft,  TiO.  M 

McCook.  Iter.  John  J„  deocHbes  cupped  granite 

boulder  at  Niantlc,  Connecticut   5^  rq.  &  j 

Megolithic  sTenues.  sculptures  on  stonea  of   g 

circles,  acnlptareo  on  stonea  of   ft 

monuments,  cup  cuttings  on   Xft 

Meissen.  Saxony,  cupped  rock  neor    2i 

Mellcothin,  Island  of  Usedom,  cup- marks  on  church 

to   al 

Mi-U,  Tillage  of,  Switzerland,  cup  and  ring<nrvinga 

near   22 

"M*nu4r«ode  la  Socivto  Royalc  des  AotU|onireo  da 
Nord",  crisd  zx,  'A  26 
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Menhir.  ocoJpt  ured.  a*  Bally  mcnacli,  Scotland   12 

Merchant  a  Table.  Brittany,  earring  an   11 

Meaturf,  Mia*  J.,  cuatodiau  »r  tbo  Arrha>ologk*l 

UuMoatt  Kiel   aa 

onamerattoa  of  cap-atone*  In 

hchleawlg  awl  llotatein   M.  34 

lUuatration  from  article  by   fit 

translation*  by ......... .   '12. 

"  Cuber  aclialcnatoinc eite*\ . .  21 

Mexican  method  of  ap  inn  Log.  Uluatratod   M 

Mexico,  cupped  (0  alone  is   01 

MickiOburuugb,  Prof.  J.,  description  of  cupped 

block  at  Cincinnati    alf  3fl 

MtdaummorViilgfat  tire   2L2A 

Migration  of  nun  inferred  from  occurrence  of  cup- 

MOOM     1Z 

Mi  th  ran- worship   21 

"Mittticiiiiiijit  u  dcr  Antiqiiarlacbm  iJoavliMbait  la 

Zurich'1,  riird   tt 

Mow  tie  IT,  SootUud.  e*ip-cuttlug*  oa  •tune  uitblu 

alstin  rhrln  at   m 

M uDuhib  Max  bnabax,  Scotland,  curving*  oa   11 

Monoliths,  sculpture*  ub ..... .     I 

Moat-la- Villa,  bwltietland,  caput  on*  soar  ♦.  22 

Moor.    The  Hindu  Pantheon  ,  cited   tt 

Moravia*  cup-alone*  la   tt 

MnrganUx,  Island  uf  l*  sedans,  enp-ssatk*  on  church 

la   at 

Morlot .  M.  A.,  dcacribea  stalk-nary  mortar  it)  iu  Can- 

Ion  of  VaUia.  Swiuorland   tt 

"Plurroaa  CcnclbM",  cited  ....  LU 

Mormon  translation  of  aculpturo  in  VUh   11 

Mortar  and  pestle  for  preparstwa  of  paint —   43 

Mortar*  m  the  shape  or  bwuldur*  with  cup  shaped 

oavillva   M 

Mannda  In  the  Xaipoor  diathct,  India...  -   91.33.  j 

Mont  Saint-MkbcL  at  t'amar,  Btittany,  cup-cat- 

tinge  ou  roofing  atone  of   12>  11 

Mucb,  Hi,  It.,  oo  cup-*t«uca  In  A u atria             ....  tt 

MubUnatebM   tt 

Muacum  at  Copenhagen,  cup  stopee  In   tt  | 

Kiel,  ciip-atoni'o  in   tt 

SU  (Jar main,  casta  of  acuJpturea  Is   *2 

N. 

Nagpour.  India,  mounde  in —   Hitt 

Napa  Yelluy,  California,  rock*  with  raortax-caritlca 

fca  mm   11 

Nipfcueeeteln*     tt 

-  Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  H.M-S.  Herald  '*,  rifad.  tt 
National  Muacum,  U.  S..  pitted  and  cupped  ilone* 

hi  *2rtsea. 

N  snowy,  Franca,  auperatltiona  of  pooplo   tt 

Neolithic  lint  object*,  bow  produced   tt 

Ncuenklrcuea,  Prussia,  cup-mark*  on  cburcb  In —  hi 

Now  Gran  ice,  Ireland,  onrvlnge  In  cairn  of   18.1a. 

New  Maako,  paint-cups  from   41 

N  Untie.  Connecticut,  cupped  crantlc  boulder  at  Hi,  HL 

Nlemcgk,  Frnasfta,  *cu1ptutv*»a  rock  near.   tt 

NUnwn,  Prof,  Sean,  altar theory....   tt 

argwnunts  comnomted  on  by 

Sir  John  Lubbock   21 

describe*  Baal  or  Balder  Stone.  2fl.H 
"IHo  CrelawobBerdaa  ScaadJ- 
nsviscben   Nordena ;  daa 
Broatealter",  cited  2ji,2n,&Ltt 
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tnrca   11 

on  bronze-age  ornnaDimtallon.  21 

capped  bo alclcra  in  Sweden  11 

bamtnerstoa**   11 

Phoenician  tboory  22.it  sea. 

"  The  Primttlre  Inhibitor,  ta  of 

S  -iii'  it>;n  in",  Cited   tt 

North  America,  prlmltlvn  lapldarUnacalptnrealn  Al<*  ««? 

American  cap-atone*  —   12 

baanuer-atonea   42 

nut-atone*   11 

pitied  atoaea   11 

roc  kaculpl  area   tt«<  anf. 

North  umbarlnnd,  rvck-aculpUirea  In   &IL1L  tt 

Xorway,  euppaeed  Pbawlc&an  tmoea  In   21 

Nut-stonea   tt 

Nuta,  an  article  uf  food  of  the  North  Aoacrtean  In- 
dian*  tt 

O. 

OuUanda,  Iale  of  Man,  cup-cut  tine*  on  block  of  circl* 

anm>undlii|[  »tono  clat  at   tt 

Obetfan,  erablcautkt  of  (be  ettu-ftod   22 

OlMirfarmnaindl.  prnaaia,  cuppml  rock  near   tt>tt 

Objactkma  to  PToieaaor  NUaaon'a  theory  conccrnuig 

PbcnicUn  trace*  in  the  North  nf  Europe    QTti 

Occurrrnitt  of  cup n1ou#e  In  both  hcmlapheren   1 

Ornnorp.  Scania,  holy-water  baein  tn  chnrch  at   tt 

Oiebani  churacler*  •   tt 

Ohio,  cnpHMoBo*  from  4&iLtttt 

lrontou,  capped  block  from   11 

Ogibwnya.  aae  concentric  circle* an aytnbouv .... ....  tt 

Oldcaatlc,  Ireland,  cairn  near   12 

Oregon,  paiated  rocka  In   tt 

Orisaba,  Matlco,  eupped  (t)  atono  near   tt 

(hnanwntntien  of  tbo  broaie  age   tt 

(ftnanieate  from  J anapaal  mouade,  India    II 

f 

Pracriti.  a  ULniioo  dalty   tt 

Paiat-cnpa  of  aVtelM   a2 

Painted  and  rarredl  rock  In  Ike  Sierra  Waco,  Texaa.  11 

Palatine     rocka  practiaed  by  Klamath  Indkaan  ...  tt 

Pana&ta,  roek-acnlptarea  In   lii 

Paul,  Mr.  Robert,  experimenta  in  aUinecarriag   tt 

Pi-bbb  •  with  enp  abapcal  cavltle*   4^11 

Pmnarlcanla,  cup-otanca  from   41 

Peopling  uf  America   tt 

Perth,  Scotland,  atone  circle  near   11 

IVatle  and  mortar  fur  preparaUon  of  paint   dl 

PeteraeB,  lh.  Henry.  anUqwlty  of  banbth  acnlp- 

tnroa  

"  Nutioe   ear  lea 
Scalptf-ca  du  Danoniork ", 

cited   ttfj 

Plmlloe  worship  in  India   a* 

Pntaalclana  anpftoaed  to  h*v»  coluuic^l  the  North  of 
Europe,  and  to  bare  left  trace*  In  Ireland  and 

England  21  atrao. 

Piedra  plate!   H 

Pierre  de  Saint^lemcnt    tt 

•Lanp  e.   tt 

Pierre*  4  boaalna   Ofctt 

ecuclle*    2>tt 
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Plette  el  Socate,  Meaara..  "Loa  Moaumeata  do  la 

Moulagae  d'Eepkaup  ",  ailed   11. » 

Pilled  ■tone*    12 

Pnmerania.  c-up-uiarke  on  churcbea  in   tZ 

PorUfaouth,  Ohio,  pebble  with  cop  ahaped  car  It  lea 

from  ,   M 

Poaen,  I'ruaala,  capa  as  rhurrbue  in   iZ 

Powell,  Major  J.  W.,  painted  and  arulpturvd  con- 
eentric  (iii  l>»  freiruc  ntl.v  noticed  by  lain  la  the 

Wcet  of  too  raited  -ui,«   tt 

Prentlau,  Pruaale,  cup-marka  ub  church  In   e7 

Primitive  lapldartan  eralpturea  in  Kuiapc  awl  Aala.  I 

antTict   il 

Principal  typea  of  cup  und  ring-anapcd  aculpturea. .  ltVIl 

Production  uf  primitive  lapidariaa  aciilplurce  . .   aLB 

Pnip-aloue  of  dolmen  at  Laucrt-aee,  cup-cultinga  un.  IX 

(lucrfort,  Pruaain,  cupped  atone  near   31 

Quille  Hand.  I  Jin  of  nobue,  Sweden,  eock-aculpturca 

la   It 

1L 

Race  which  introduced  cup  and  rlng-carvlnge  ui 

Europe    B 

Raoea  which  occupied  lh»  Briuah  Ialaada   ctl.M 

Katbo,  ScolUud,  cup-tnttlaga  no  cap-atone  of  dol- 
men noar   11 

Bavukihle,  Jutland,  mate  atone  with  capped  hack- 
aidant   IS 

Kellgloae  algalllcauce  of  cop  and  ring  cultinga   2tt 

Rreembtancc  between  megalithie  ■  tract  urea  of  India 

and  Earupe  .    ML  tl 

Rieaenalria  near  Melaern.  Saiony   H 

Ring  and  cup-carriage,  antiquity  uf   21 

Riaga,  ouaiceutrie,  without  a  ceBlral  tup   11 

Rlaby,  Srblrewig,  cup-atoac  Irotn  taaiulua  at   tl 

Riven-Cat  nac,  Mr.  J.  H_  "Arclirolcigical  Notre  on 
Aacicnt  Sculpturing 
on  Rocka  in  Kuiuawn. 
ladla".  r./cd  ..  UA  Ji,  J^l?.  Ii 
coaimcnta  on  Profeeeor 

Slmpaoa'a opinion. ... .  2 
deacription   of  ChaBde- 

ehwartctuple   B 

mounda  in  the  dlatrlct  of 

Nagpour.  India   SL 

"  PrcbiatoirC  Reuiala*  In 

Central  India",  eilad  .  W.33 
"Rough  Xotea  ob  the 
Snake  Symbol  In  In- 
dia", of"!   at 

eculpltm-aflgUM  il  by,  Mi  2iJll 
theory  in  regard  to  cup 

aad  ring  cutliuga   tZ 

Rock  palatini   « 

practiaed  hy  Klamath  Indiana   fi 

-artilpturea  la  Control  America   OS 

la  Northumberland    l^ll 

Recke.  undated,  aculpturea  on  aur  fare,  of   11 

with  morter-cavltUw  *«««  aaj. 

Roman  origin  of  cap  and  ring  eculj.lnrr*,  aiippoot  .1  111 
Boeing-atone  of  kfuol  Saiat-MicbeL  at  Comae,  Brit- 

teny.  eup-catlinge  on   13.11 

Routing  LIbb  Stone   B 

Ksgcu.  laland  of.  enp-marka  on  ehnrcbea  in   il 

Bnatc  InacriplloBl  na  cap-ntoBea    33. a 
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Sagard,  Prueaia,  cup-marka  on  church  ia   B 

Ban  Pete  Valley,  I'tah,  carved  group  oa  cliff  ia   W 

Soadetone  rmployed  fur  nutatonra   B 

Santa  Barbara  Coaaly,  California,  rocka  with  mortar- 

cavlliraln    tf.W 

Inet  range  of  mountaina.  Califomia.  rocka  with 

niortar-cavltke  in   B 

Savtmaah  Bircr.  (ioorgla,  nut-atunce  flow   B 

Scania,  cupped  holy-water  twain*  In  chore  lira  In  ... .  B 
Scarborough,  Kngland,  copped  atone  from  neighbor- 
hood of   U 

Kchalcnetcine   2 


Schleawig.  cup 
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Srblicmann.  lir.,  remark  a  by 
ScuocilcTaft,  Mr.  IL  It.,  attempted  Interpretation  of  a 

ruck  aculpturc  la  Utah            .........   B 

Scuwarla,  Mr.  W  .  report  on  .  upa  on  rfaurchea  la 

Ponea   B 
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ON  PREHISTORIC  TREPHINING  AND  CRANIAL  AMULETS. 


1IY  KOHEHT  KI.ETCIIER. 


Since  the  publication  of  Protestor  Broca's  interesting  article  on  Cra- 
nial Amulets  and  Prehistoric  Trephining,  in  1877,1  no  connected  account 
has  been  attempted,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  of  the  additional  discov- 
eries which  have  been  reported.  These  are  scattered  through  the  journals 
on  anthropology,  and  it  would  seem  that  a  review  of  the  whole  subject, 
commencing  with  a  summary  of  Broca's  observations  and  arguments,  and 
bringing  together  subsequent  discoveries,  would  not  only  be  of  interest  in 
itself,  but  might  result  in  moro  careful  observation,  leading  perhaps  to  dis- 
coveries of  a  similar  custom  in  America. 

The  first  communication  upon  the  subject  of  cranial  amulets,  and  which 
led  to  the  discovery  of  evidence  of  prehistoric  trephining,  was  made  in 
August,  1873,  by  51.  Prunieres,  at  the  meeting,  at  Lyons,  of  the  French 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.2  M.  Prunieres  is  well  known 
for  his  researches  in  connection  with  the  dolmens  of  La  Lozcre.  He 
exhibited  to  tho  association  a  piece  of  bone  of  an  ovoid  shape,  5')  milli- 
meters by  38  in  its  two  diameters.  (See  Plato  I,  figs.  1  and  2.)  The  two 
faces  were  untouched,  but  the  edges  had  been  beveled  and  most  carefully 
polished.  It  was  discovered  in  the  interior  of  a  skull  the  entire  side  of 
which  had  been  cut  away,  but  it  was  not  a  part  of  this  skull ;  the  difference 

'  Stir  1.1  trepanation  <ln  rrtnr,  rt  In  amnlrtti-.  .  rinirntir.  a  CtptqiM  ■<olitt>K|ilr,  par  Paul  Brora, 
fan*.  1-77.  H  .    Jl„.  Urx.  ilantbrop.,  Pari.,  1-77,  »i,  l-«;  Jlw,  Cor. nr.*  d'ai.throp.  <-t 

raKbML  prrbnrt.,  Ilmlaprrt,  l*7fi,  10|-l!>i. 

*  A"MMtc.  rnntaiar  poor  auii  ui.nl  uVa  «:i«u..T.  Coiupu-  r»u<tn  *-l*S~  «•.,  I.yon,  W.I,  Paria, 
W4.    »  ,  p.  7UI. 
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in  color,  thickness,  and  density  of  structure  showing,  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
it  had  formed  part  of  another  cranium. 

At  various  times  similar  pieces  of  bone  were  discovered,  in  some  of 
which  holes  had  been  drilled  or  grooves  cut,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  sus- 
pending the  fragments  from  the  person.  The  name  of  "rondelles"  has 
generally  been  applied  to  these  fragments,  although  gome  archaeologists, 
accepting  the  theory  of  M.  Pruniires,  have  termed  them  amulets.  (Plate  I, 
figs.  3,  4,  and  5.) 

The  use  of  amulets,  as  is  well  known,  conies  down  from  the  very  ear- 
liest period,  and  II.  Prunieres  was  of  opinion  that  the  extreme  care  bestowed 
in  polishing  these  fragments,  together  with  the  fact  that  no  other  purpose 
could  be  divined  for  them,  was  sufficient  evidence  as  to  the  use  for  which 
they  were  intended.  The  latter  reason,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  not  strikingly 
convincing. 

As  early  as  1868,  M.  Pruniires  discovered,  in  a  largo  dolmen  near 
Aiguieres,  a  skull  of  which  a  large  part  of  the  side  had  been  removed. 
This  operation  had  evidently  been  effected  by  a  cutting  or  sawing  process, 
although  one  portion  of  the  edge  appeared  smooth  and  polished.  Many 
"rondelles"'  were  discovered  in  the  same  spot,  and  M.  Prunieres  formed  the 
theory  that  they  were  pieces  removed  in  converting  a  skull  into  a  drinking 
cup  To  drink  from  the  skull  of  a  dead  enemy  was  a  refined  enjoyment 
not  exclusively  practiced  in  the  Walhalla  of  the  Norsemen.  Livy  tells  us 
that  the  Gauls  celebrated  their  victories  in  that  manner,1  and  If.  Prunieres 
supposed  that  the  skull  and  fragments  which  he  had  unearthed  were  relics 
of  a  similar  custom.  He  made  known  his  views  to  the  Paris  Society  of 
Anthropology  in  1874/ accompanying  his  communication  with  specimens 
of  perforated  skulls  and  rondelles. 

These  pieces  were  examined  by  Professor  Proea,  who  at  onco  observed 
that  the  smooth  or  polished  condition  of  parts  of  the  edges  of  the  rondelles 

3  A  tup  wade  from  :i  human  akull  wan  rxliuinci)  by  Mr.  K.  R.  (Jun  k,  in  IrtcO,  from  an  aboriginal 
cemetery  near  BrookMllc,  Franklin  ("mitily,  Indiana.  From  ita  atfft,  and  frnm  tbo  distinc(uo»  of  ib« 
►mures,  it  waa  evidently  the  nkull  ofa  ><iuiik  person.  The  base  had  beeu  removed,  and  both  I  bp  inside 
aud  outside  bad  been  scraped,  an  the  pcratchesmi  I  be  bono  indicated.  Two  *mall  holex  bail  been  drilled 
at  one  spot  near  the  edge,  evidently  for  the  insertion  of  tendon*  or  strings  to  check  an  Incipient  crack, 
just  a«  Ihe  modern  housewife  save*  u  Uiiwl  nr  teacup.  Journal  Cincinnati  Soc.  Sat.  Hint.,  lStO-'Sl,  Hi, 
aM.    Hate  of  same,  in  vol.  iv,  p.  35?. 

•Dull.  Sor.  d'antbmp.  de  Pari*,  1*74,  vl «     ix.  KVJin. 
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and  of  the  sections  of  the  skull  was  due,  not  to  artificial  polishing,  but  to 
a  process  of  natural  cicatrization,  which  must  necessarily  have  taken  place 
during  life,  and,  indeed,  many  years  before  death.    (Plate  II.) 

After  examination  of  a  great  many  other  specimens,  Broca  finally 
announced  two  conclusions  as  the  result  of  his  investigations: 

r.  In  the  neolithic  age,  a  surgical  operation  was  sometimes  performed 
for  the  cure  of  certain  internal  maladies,  which  consisted  in  making  an  open- 
ing in  the  skull.  This  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  exclusively  practiced  ou 
young  children,  and  is  to  bo  termed  prehistoric  surgical  trephining. 

II.  The  skulls  of  those  who  survived  this  operation  were  supposed  to 
possess  some  remarkable  qualities,  and  when  the  owners  died,  amulets  or 
rondellcs,  consisting  of  portions  of  the  skull,  were  carefully  cut  out.  By 
preference,  the  portion  should  contain  a  segment  of  the  original  aperture. 
This  was  posthumous  trephining.'' 

A  concise  account  must  be  given  of  the  evidence  upon  which  these 
conclusions  were  based. 

To  the  practiced  eye  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  distinguishing 
between  a  section  of  bone  which  has  not  been  followed  by  any  reparative 
process  and  one  in  which  that  process  has  gone  on  to  completion.  In 
the  first  case,  the  edges  are  sharp,  the  cells  of  the  diploc  are  open,  and  the 
action  of  the  cutting  instrument  is  seen  in  the  successive  cuts  by  which  the 
operation  has  been  performed.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  scratches  on  the 
surface  of  the  bone,  indicating  where  the  tool  had  slipped  away  from  the 
intended  incision.    (Plate  I,  fig.  3.) 

When  cicatrization  of  a  trephined  or  fractured  skull  has  been  perfected, 
the  edges  present  a  rounded,  ivory-like  surface,  due  to  the  new  osseous  tissuo 
deposited  in  the  cells  of  the  diploe  and  upon  the  edges  of  the  outer  and 
inner  tables. 

But  while  it  is  easy  to  discriminate  between  a  post-mortem  incision  and 
one  long  since  healed,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  decide  that  the  incision 
might  not  have  been  made  during  life,  but  shortly  before  death.  The  pro- 
cess of  repair  in  bone  is  much  slower  than  in  softer  tissues,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  cases  of  so-called  posthumous  trephining  were  really 

'Snr  la  trfpnD.it  ion  du  rrim-,  etc.,  p.  9. 
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cases  hi  which  the  operation  had  resulted  fatally  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
before  any  process  of  repair  had  commenced.  To  this  it  may  he  replied 
that  no  examples  have  hitherto  been  found  of  skulls  or  rondelles  where  the 
section  was  in  process  of  cicatrization;  all  are  either  entirely  fresh,  or  long 
since  healed."  It  would  he  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  these  operations 
were  entirely  successful  or  else  immediately  fatal.  The  operation,  in  itself, 
is  not  very  dangerous  to  life,  as  has  been  shown  by  many  experiments  on 
animals.  Its  mortality  as  a  surgical  measure,  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the 
skull,  is  due  to  the  serious  injury  to  the  brain  for  which  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  employ  it. 

A  more  convincing  reply  is  that,  in  the  greater  number  of  the  trephined 
skulls  in  question,  the  two  sections  coexist;  a  portion  exhibiting  the  rounded, 
ivory  surface  of  ancient  cicatrization,  the  rest  of  the  section  being  absolutely 
fresh.    (See  Plates  I,  V,  and  VI.) 

The  suggestion  that  these  apertures  were  the  result  of  blows  from 
weapons  must  bo  at  once  dismissed.  No  weapon  of  that  day,  or  this,  could 
produce  such  openings  with  their  well-delhied,  beveled  edges.  The  blows 
of  stone  hammers  or  axes  resulted  generally  in  necrosis,  or  death  of  the 
bone,  and  often  in  disruption  or  bulging  of  the  inner  table  of  the  skidl  for 
some  distance  from  the  seat  of  injury.  Some  excellent  examples  of  the 
consequences  of  such  formidable  injuries  are  to  be  seen  in  an  article  by  Dr. 
F.  \V.  Langdon,  describing  the  crania  in  a  prehistoric  cemetery  at  Madison- 
ville,  Ohio.'  The  accompanying  plate  (Plate  III),  copied  by  Dr.  Langdon's 
permission,  well  illustrates  the  striking  difference  between  the  results  of 
blows  followed  by  necrosis  of  the  bone,  and  the  condition  succeeding  the 
operation  of  trephining. 

The  apertures  made  by  the  so-called  surgical  trephining  do  not  differ 
greatly  in  size;  they  are  nearly  always  elliptical,  seldom  round,  and  extend 
from  35  to  50  millimeters  in  length,  bv  6  to  10  millimeters  in  breadth.  The 
edges  are  very  oblique,  at  the  expense  of  the  outer  table  of  the  skull.  The 
operation  appears  to  have  been  performed  upon  all  parts  of  the  head, 

•  Some  marc  recent  iWavcriei..  however,  vt  Iticli  wiil  lie  referred  to  later,  utiow  I  hut  thin  a.wrt  tan 
af  Broca'H  was  rather  too  sweeping. 

'The  Mailisouvillc  prehistoric  cemetery ;  uthmnolo|;lcal  notes.  Hy  F.  W.  Langdon,  II  l>  Jour- 
nal of  the  Cincinnati  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  iv.  Oct.,  IrSI,  U0-«tt 
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excepting  the  forehead,  but  in  the  greater  number  of  instances  one  of  the 
parietal  bones  has  been  the  chosen  site.  There  is  a  very  interesting  skull 
in  the  Musi'e  Hroca  [crane  <le  Yaim'al  (Oise)],  which,  in  addition  to  a  large 
depression  in  the  frontal  bone,  presents  a  remarkable  instance  of  trephining 
on  the  occipital,  two-thirds  of  that  bone  having  disappeared.  Part  of  this 
opening  is  due  to  the  surgical  operation,  the  elliptical  edges,  about  half  of 
the  original  aperture,  exhibiting  the  characteristic  ivory-like  surface  of  cica- 
trization, while  the  remainder  has  been  removed  by  post-mortem  trephining." 

In  no  instance  has  nn  artificial  opening  been  observed  excepting  where 
the  bone  was  covered  by  the  hairy  scalp,  and  that  the  purpose  was  to  avoid 
noticeable  disfigurement  seems  a  justifiable  conclusion.  It  is  also  another 
argument  against  possible  origin  from  wounds  in  battle,  as  in  such  cases 
the  forehead  was  the  part  most  liable  to  be  injured. 

Broca  states  that  the  operation  must  have  been  performed  just  as  fre- 
quently on  the  female  as  on  the  male. 

It  is  necessary  to  inquire  what  other  causes  may  account  for  abnormal 
cranial  apertures. 

I.  Then;  are  congenital  deficiencies.  These  are  generally  found  in 
the  parietal  bones,  and  are  nearly  always  symmetrical,  being  found  in  both 
bones.  A  single  congenital  aperture  has  been  sometimes  observed  through 
which  hernia  of  the  brain  and  meninges  has  taken  place.  In  such  cases 
the  edges  are  everted  and  show  a  more  or  less  diseased  condition. 

II.  Disease  of  the  bone  may  produce  openings  which  may  afterwards 
become  cicatrized,  and  thus  resemble  the  apertures  in  question;  but  disease 
of  the  bone  always  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  the  perforation  produced, 
and  leaves  indelible  traces.  A  close  examination  of  these  trephined  neolithic 
skulls  shows  a  perfectly  sound  condition  of  the  bono  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
aperture  in  all  cases.0 

III.  Traumatic  sources  have  been  already  discussed  and  dismissed. 
Even  the  cavalry  saber  of  to-day  could  not  produce  such  results.    It  does 

■LMona  oaarosra  ITioninip  preliistnriqne  eu  Krauce  it  en  Algerie,  par  Jules  Ui  Huron.  Pari*. 
IHJl,  4°  (tUw),  p.  47. 

•'hi  Ilnno  wo*  uiUtnken.  A  very  rrmorliatiln  in*t«n»'<i  of  trephining  in  connection  willi 
4)i«w»se  of  (lit;  Imiikw  of  the  c  milium  n  a»  mmmuiiirntnl  In  the  Social*  il'autlitvpologia  I>>  M.  Parrot,  in 
lrHl.    A  uWriptiou  of  tlie  relic  will  lie  found  farther  oil. 
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it, 1'ii  y  Vi  ()</■  l<fai/i,  jrM  it  woiil>l  \m:  ui»r»-..M»»wli|-  to  *u{.]-~-  Uttt  it 
hi  ■» »  (m»»I  Jf  •/»!(. <  tii(,<n  f«f*|,  w<r  mIioiiM  <-j|x-<.-t  to  find  skull*  exhibiting 
t\,i>  #. '/»<|f  ((<«.  <«f  j/iiriittl  r<f»  <i|M-r«tivif  j.nrt  »-K».  But,  with  une  exception-  no 
•<«li  »<li'  «  hrtv«  l.in  ii  dim  ovcri  <l;  lh«;  <  il^<-«  of  the  openings  are  either 
nImmIhIiJ)  Inili,  |f nIi«'MI irijf  po»l  WtTUan  work,  or  ahs^ilutely  rioatrized, 
Imlli  ui)ii|{  (ImiI  dm  op«rntM»N  I mii I  Ik  i  ii  perfotUMd  many  yenrs  tafore  the 
llmilil  (if  tin.  anliji  1 1     Wlml  Uien  In  riime  of  the  failures? 

M  pint  opi  iiiili.ii  wih  |NtrfririfH«rl  only  on  young  children,  then  the  rapid 
iIim'HV  mI  lln'li  loiuliir  IhiNM  wonld  MlHWur  the  queHtimi.  In  dolmens  con- 
IhImIiiU  Iimjji'  iiiimiIimi  nl  inlnll  rratiiii,  il  !h  iihiiiiI  to  find  iMjthing  hut  iiu-re 
ihittU  ol  ihn  Ihmmm  "I  i  liil'lii'ii,  and  in  (he  ram*  of  trephined  .skulls,  the  tliin 
i.Lii.i  nt  Inn  ii|n  i luii'K  uriiliM  oOi-r  favonthle  poinis  for  the  chemienl  and 
pin  ..ii  .il  u|i..in  \  uf  Win  Ion, 

h  l»  ntiiiei  i  ""•hi  \  In  nd«ln  till  (he  nhmH'Vitlionfl  and  arguments  which  led 
Uim n  10  lhi>  iiiiM'Inniiill  thai  |Mn»Wntork  trephiniti)?  wnn  jwrformod  mainly. 
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if  not  entirely,  upon  tlio  young  child,  but  one  especially  striking  and 
ingenious  illustration  which  lie  founded  u|h)u  a  cranium  discovered  by 
Prunieres  in  the  dolmen  of  ( .'i  bourn  ios  must  be  related. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  sutures  of  the  skull  tend  to  become  firmly 
united  with  the  advance  of  years.  In  the  young  child  the  remains  of  the 
sutural  membrane  still  exist,  and  a  separation  is  easy.  In  the  accompany- 
ing drawing  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  left  parietal  bone  has  been  operated 
upon,  and  the  resistance  of  the  arch  on  that  side  being  thereby  diminished, 
the  right  parietal  has  encroached  considerably  over,  the  median  line,  in  tho 
process  of  after  growth,  indicating  the  youth  of  the  subject  at  the  time  of 
the  operation.      Plate  V.) 

As  regards  the  general  harmlessness  of  the  operation,  there  is  a  view 
which  must  be  suggested,  in  passing,  which  has  not  been  considered  before 
in  this  connection,  and  that  is  the  relation  of  race  to  traumatism.  In  other 
words,  the  capacity  to  bear  wounds  or  surgical  operations,  or  the  contrary, 
dependent  not  on  individual  but  on  race  characteristics.  Long  ago,  Velpeau 
said  that  French  flesh  and  English  flesh  were  quite  different,  and  opera- 
tions that  were  generally  successful  in  the  one  were  frequently  fatal  in 
the  other.  The  subject  is  of  immense  oxtent,  requiring  copious  observa- 
tions, which  should  include  toleration  of  child-bearing,  before  any  conclu- 
sions can  be  reached.  It  will  be  seen  presently  that  the  Arab  tribes  who 
practice*  trephining  regard  it  as  almost  without  danger.  It  is  possible  that 
race  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  factor  in  the  calculation  of  tho  results  of  tre- 
phining. 

Some  account  must  now  be  given  of  the  probable  manner  of  proceed- 
ing in  prehistoric  trephining. 

There  are  three  processes  by  which  an  opening  in  the  cranium  can  be 
methodical! v  produced — by  rotatory  movement,  by  cutting,  and  by  scraping. 

The  most  perfect  example  of  the  first-named  method  is  in  the  use  of 
the  modern  trephine,  which  consists  of  a  steel  cylinder  with  saw-teeth  and 
a  rentral  pin  to  guide  its  first  motion;  the  whole  being  worked  by  a  cross- 
handle  like  that  of  a  gimlet  This  instrument  cuts  out  a  circular  piece  of 
bone,  leaving  a  corresponding  aperture  with  perpendicular  edges  The  first 
form  of  the  trephine  dates  back- to  the  early  days  of  Greek  surgery  ;  cer- 
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tainly  to  more  than  500  years  before  the  Christian  era.  While,  of  course, 
no  instrument  of  this  kind  could  have  been  known  in  the  neolithic  age,  yet 
an  opening  by  terebration  could  have  boen  obtained  with  any  pointed  tool. 
M.  Prunieres  says  that  the  shepherds  of  La  Lozere  practice  it  to  this  day,  to 
relieve  sheep  of  the  "staggers."  The  head  of  the  animal  is  held  between  tho 
knees  of  the  operator  who  fixes  the  point  of  his  large  sheath-knife  in  the 
skull,  and  by  rotation  of  the  handle  between  his  hands  a  hole  is  speedily  pro- 
duced. A  similar  practice  prevails  in  Germany,  according  to  Vecken- 
stedt,  the  operation  being  performed  by  the  shepherds  in  order  to  "burst 
a  bladder  in  the  inside  of  the  head  of  tho  sheep."  But  all  such  openings 
are  necessarily  round,  with  nearly  perpendicular  edges,  while  the  surgical 
trephining  of  prehistoric  times  is  characterized  by  elliptical  openings  and 
by  obliquely  beveled  edges. 

As  regards  tho  second  method,  by  cutting,  no  doubt  flint  saws  might 
have  been  employed  for  the  purpose,  but  it  woidd  have  been  impossible  to 
produce  the  even  ellipsis,  with  its  broad  bevel,  in  such  a  manner.  A  polyg- 
onal-shaped aperture  could  only  have  resulted. 

There  remains  the  process  by  scraping.  In  some  of  tho  South  Sea 
Islands  trephining  is  practiced  in  this  manner,  and,  indeed,  the  exfoliative 
trepan  of  modern  surgery  provides  for  a  similar  process.  Broca  presented 
to  tho  Society  of  Anthropology  of  Paris,  in  !87G,  some  skulls  upon  which 
he  had  himself  produced  precise  counterparts  of  neolithic  trephining  by 
scraping  with  a  piece  of  broken  glass."  The  apertures  were  elliptical,  the 
long  axis  being  in  the  direction  of  tho  to-and  fro  motion  of  the  scraper,  and 
the  edges  were  broadly  beveled.  It  might  seem,  at  first,  that  this  must 
have  been  a  very  slow  and  barbarous  operation,  but  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  evidence  points  strongly  to  the  belief  that  trephining  was  practiced 
upon  the  very  young,  the  objection,  to  a  great  extent,  disappears.  It  took 
Broca  nearly  an  hour  to  produce  the  opening  in  a  hard  adult  cranium,  but 
in  a  child's  skull  it  required  but  four  minutes  to  attain  the  same  result. 
Again,  in  July,  1X77,  Broca  presented  to  the  same  society  the  skull  of  a 
two  months'  old  puppy,  upon  which  he  had  i>erformed  the  operation  of  tre- 
phining with  a  piece  of  flint  from  Cro  Magnon,  and.  although  the  Hint  was 

'  Bull.  Soc.  d'anlhmiL  .1-  Pari*.  l«76,:»"  i*r.,  xi,  Mi. 
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very  blunt  and  the  bone  twice  as  thick  as  that  of  a  child  of  six  years  of  age, 
the  operation  was  completed  in  eight  minutes;  the  dog  recovered  rapidly 
without  anj-  symptom  of  fever." 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  amulets  or  rondelles,  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances,  have  been  cut  from  skulls  which  had  undergone,  and  a  long 
time  survived,  surgical  trephining.  Many  of  these  skulls  exhibit  immense 
openings,  unmistakably  of  post-mortem  workmanship,  but  with  a  fragment 
of  the  original  cicatrized  ed^e  of  the  surgical  operation  remaining.  (See 
Plates  V  and  VI.) 

Many  crania  have  been  discovered  with  the  characteristic  opening  indi- 
cating surgical  trephining  long  since  cicatrized,  but  which  had  been  sub- 
jected to  no  post-mortem  operation.  Why  these  exceptions  should  occur  it 
is  impossible  to  discover.  Possibly  they  were  due  to  the  law  of  demand 
and  supply,  and  the  amulets  not  being  wanted  at  the  time,  the  skulls  were 
left  undefaced. 

Quite  a  large  number  of  these  so-called  amulets  or  rondelles  have  been 
discovered,  and  are  to  bo  seen  in  the  museums  of  Europe.12  Some  of  them 
are  very  regular  in  outline,  and  very  considerable  labor  has  been  bestowed 
upon  them  to  produce  a  polished  surface  and  rounded  edges.  The  rondelle 
discovered  by  Professor  Prunieres  in  the  interior  of  a  skull,  and  which  first 
drew  attention  to  the  subject,  is  highly  polished  and  beveled  at  the  expense 
of  the  outer  table.  (Plate  I,  fig.  1.)  These  carefully  prepared  amulets  have 
a  very  different  appearance  from  the  fragments  of  cranial  bone  which  aro 
found  in  ancient  burial  places  The  latter  are  more  or  less  discolored  and 
eroded  by  the  moisture  and  mineral  iugredients  of  the  soil  in  which  they 
have  rested.  The  rondelles,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  dry,  hard  surface, 
and  are  almost  of  the  color  of  old  ivory.  This  is  probably  due  to  their 
having  been  worn  as  ornaments  or  amulets  for  a  very  long  time;  perhaps 
by  many  successive  owners.  Other  amulets  are  of  irregular  shape,  being 
elliptical,  trapezoid,  or  triangular.    Some  amulets  have  been  found  with  a 

''  Bull.  Snc.  ri'nnthrnp.  do  Paris,  1K77,  2m«  rfr.,  xii,  400;  477. 

"Prunifcrt*.  Hur  )ch  rrtttw>«  |M'ri'ort<H  «t  )»  ronddlra  erlnietmwi  do  l'«|MM|U«  ucuUtklqu*.  Aww*. 
Irancaine  pour  l'avuucnnrul  dot  kIpikm*.    Cuiuplo  rendu,  3""  was.,  Lille  (l!*74>,  Paris,  IcT.'.,  &97-Kr7. 

 .    La  cremation  daiu  lea  doluieua  de  La  Lozere.   Nemvellea  rondelles  craiiienDea.    Dolmen*  de 

la  Karcmttn  el  totubell*  de  Boujoinaac.    /Mrt.,  6"  aaaa.,  Le  Havre  ( 1877),  Paria,  IB7S,  «7ft. 
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groove  cut  around  thorn,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  suspending  them  from 
the  neck.    ( Plate  I,  Fig.  ft.) 

It  now  remains  to  give  some  account  of  Brooa's  theory  as  to  the  pur- 
pose of  this  surgical  and  post-mortem  trephining.  He  rejected  the  theory 
that  the  surgical  operation  in  early  life  was  performed  on  account  of  fracture 
or  disease  of  the  bone,  nothing  whatever  in  the  relics  seeming  to  indicate 
such  conditions.  Ho  was,  at  one  time,  disposed  to  think  that  the  operation 
had  a  religious  or  superstitious  motive,  ami  that  it  indicated  initiation  into 
some  sacred  order;  but  the  extent  of  the  discoveries  of  trephined  skulls, 
and  the  fact  that  women  as  well  as  men  were  subjected  to  the  operation, 
obliged  him  to  give  up  that  view.  His  conclusion  was  that,  in  all  probability, 
the  operation  was  performed  as  a  euro  for  convulsions,  simple  or  epileptic. 

Trephining  us  a  curative  treatment  for  epilepsy  has  been  practiced  some- 
what extensively  in  our  own  day,  but  it  is  now  entirely  abandoned,  except 
in  cases  of  traumatic  epilepsy,  when  the  manifestation  of  the  disorder  has 
been  coincident  with  an  injury  to  the  skull.  In  such  cases,  removal  of  de- 
pressed fragment*  of  bone  is  clearly  indicated,  and  has,  in  many  instances, 
been  followed  by  entire  disappearance  of  the  epileptic  tits. 

In  the  curious  storehouse  of  absurdities  which  our  ancient  Materia 
Medica  exhibits,  powdered  bone  from  the  human  skull,  as  well  as  powdered 
mummy,  figure  as  unfailing  remedies  for  epilepsy.  Sometimes  the  bone 
was  to  be  calcined,  and  the  supplementary  ossicles  of  the  skull,  known  as 
ossa  Wormiana,  were  in  high  repute  for  this  purpose.  In  old  works  the 
title  of  09  antieptiecticum  was  an  ordinary  name  for  a  Wormian  bone. 

For  many  ages  epileptics  were  believed  to  be  possessed  of  devils  and 
to  bo  fit  subjects  for  exorcism.  When,  in  obedience  to  spell  or  potent  com- 
mand, the  evil  spirit  left  tho  sufferer,  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  fit  was 
over,  it  was  through  the  open  mouth  that  the  exit  was  made.  There  is  a 
cut  in  a  curious  old  German  block-book  representing  the  well-known  inci- 
dent of  the  epileptic  of  the  New  Testament.  The  mouth  of  the  man  is 
painfully  distended,  and  the  horned  head  of  a  small  imp  is  visible  emerging 
from  his  throat.  The  herd  of  swine,  unconscious  of  the  impending  catas- 
trophe, are  watching  the  proceeding.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how 
appropriate  it  would  appear  to  make  an  opening  in  the  skull  for  the  escape 
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of  an  evil  spirit  which  could  not  be  dislodged  by  ordinary  exorcism.'1  It  is 
fortius  purpose,  among  others,  that  trephining  is  practiced  to  this  day  among 
the  South  Sea  Islanders  and  by  some  of  the  Arab  tribes  of  Algeria. 

From  these  and  similar  considerations  Hroca  was  led  to  believe  that 
prehistoric  trephining  was  practiced  for  the  relief  of  convulsions  in  infancy 
or  childhood,  and  that  a  fragment  of  the  skull  of  a  person  who  had  under- 
gone this  operation  was  worn  as  a  preventive  of  the  like  common  ami 
alarming  disorder.  Hence  the  care  with  which  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the 
cicatrized  border  was  preserved  in  the  piece  cut  out  to  form  the  amulet. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  primitive  people  would  not  be  likely 
to  discern  any  difference,  except  of  degree,  between  the  ordinary  convul- 
sions of  childhood  and  epileptic  fits.  The  former,  though  alarming  in 
appearance,  are  by  no  means  generally  dangerous,  and  we  can  easily  under- 
stand that  the  surgical  operation  would,  in  such  cases,  be  credited  with  the 
cure.  It  is  thought,  even  in  our  own  enlightened  day,  that  the  post  quod 
is  occasionally  taken  for  tho  propter  quod,  in  surgical  as  well  as  medical 
therapeutics. 

So  far,  it  may  be  said  that  Broca  made  a  fair  case  in  favor  of  his  theory, 
but  he  carried  his  theorizing  still  further.  He  was  of  opinion  that  these  tre 
pinned  skulls  and  corresponding  amulets  indicated  that  a  belief  in  a  future 
existence  obtained  among  these  primitive  races.  His  argument  is  based 
upon  tho  discovery  of  amulets  in  the  interior  of  trephined  crania.  "  Why," 
he  asks,  "was  this  precious  relic  placed  inside  the  skull  at  burial?  Was  it 
not  a  talisman  to  preserve  the  defunct,  in  a  future  existence,  against  the 
evil  spirits  that  had  afflicted  him  in  early  life?  If  so,  does  it  not  show  that 
a  future  existence  was  anticipated?" 

When  it  is  remembered  that  only  three  cases  have  been  observed  in 

11 A  carious  custom  is  related  by  Mini  A.  W.  Bui  Hand,  which  may  possibly  be  due  to  Mime  legend- 
ary trace  of  the  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  trephining  a*  a  remedy  for  fits.  She  observed  at  Cannes,  in 
the  snath  of  1'rnncc,  a  number  of  dogs  with  oblong  patches  of  red  leather  stack  on  their  bead*,  aud 
npon  inquiry  was  informed  that  these  dog*  were  ratyrcs  (e  fil»,  and  that  the  red  leather  was  worn  as  a 
means  of  prevention.   Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst.  I»ndnn,  IrVl,  xi,  IP. 

This  part  of  the  subject  must  not  In-  dismissed  without  an  allusion  to  the  story  of  the  birth  of 
Athene,  so  inimitably  told  by  Lueiau.  It  will  b«  remembered  that  Zeua,  suffering  from  Intolerable  puin 
in  the  head,  called  npon  lieptuestas  to  split  open  his  head  with  au  axe.  The  latter  unwillingly  obeyed, 
when  from  the  fractured  n|K''iiing  sprang  out  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom,  clad  in  bright  armor  nad  with 
spenr  in  hand.    This  is  probably  the  first  rernrdori  instance  of  hislorie  trephining. 
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which  rondelles  were  discovered  in  tho  interior  of  skulls,  it  must  \te  ad- 
mitted that  this  amiable  theory  rests  upon  a  very  slender  foundation.  It 
seems  much  more  probable  that  their  presence  in  the  locality  in  which  they 
were  found  was  due  to  accidental  causes,  such  ns  the  pressure  of  roots,  or 
the  movements  of  worms.  Mortillet  and  Prunieres  both  mention  finding 
small  bones  of  the  hand  or  foot  inside  of  crania. 

As  regards  the  extent  and  range  of  the  relics  indicating  this  singular 
custom,  it  may  be  said  that,  in  France,  the  department  of  La  Lozere  has 
produced  the  greatest  number.  This,  however,  is  probably  due  to  the  vig- 
orous researches  of  Pruniercs  and  others  in  that  region.  Throughout  the 
south  and  southeast  of  France  discoveries  of  trephined  skulls  continue  to 
be  made.  Broca  states  that  the  custom  certainly  prevailed  throughout  the 
entire  neolithic  or  polished  stone  period,  as  trephined  skulls  have  been 
found  in  the  cavern  of  L'llommc-Mort,  in  l*a  Lozere,  which  belongs  to  the 
earliest  part  of  that  age,  and  in  the  grottoes  of  Bnye,  belonging  to  its  close. 
While  it  is  not  surprising  that  no  trace  of  the  custom  should  have  been 
discovered  in  the  relics  of  tho  paheolithic  or  mesolithic  ages,  it  is  certainly 
remarkable  that  it  should  have  disappeared  with  the  neolithic  age  so  com- 
pletely. It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  authentic  instance  of  the 
discovery  of  a  trephined  skull  from  tho  bronze  period  is  on  record  Doubt- 
less the  rapidly  increasing  custom  of  incineration  of  bodies  must  be  regarded 
as  a  principal  cause.  XI.  do  Bayc  has  found  cranial  amulets  in  tombs  of  a 
later  epoch,  and  infers  that  the  custom  of  trephining  still  prevailed."  This 
does  not,  however,  follow,  as  the  amulets  may  have  been  preserved  through 
many  generations. 

At  the  meeting  of  tho  International  Congress  of  Prehistoric  Anthro- 
pology held  at  Brussels,  in  1872,  Dr.  G.  A.  Lagneau  read  a  paper  entitled, 
"Sur  les  cranes  de  Furfooz";  and  in  the  discussion  which  followed  tho  meas- 
urements of  some  Esthonian  crania  were  given  by  M.  Quatrefages.  In  the 
plate15  illustrating  the  latter,  one  skull  has  an  aperture  about  the  center, 
of  tho  coronal  suture  which  strikingly  resembles  tho  beveled  edges  pro- 

HBA  Soc.  d'autlirop.  dc  Pari*,  1**6,       sdr.,  xi,  181. 

i»Congrc»  international  d'anthropologio  ct  d'arcMologic  pri<hi?tori(iiics.  Cnmpt*  rendu,  fl""  >*•»- 
•inn,  t«we  a  Bruxelles  en  1*72.  BniTi>ilc«,  l»7:t.  N*. 
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duced  by  trephining.    No  illusion  wns  made  to  it,  tho  subject  at  that  time 

not  having  been  brought  to  light- 
As  early  as  1875  a  trephined  skull  was  found  in  a  tumulus  at  Bougon, 

near  Xiort,  in  the  south  of  France,  which  was  described  by  M.  Babcrt  do 

.Juille.    In  his  specimen,  the  openings  had  been  made  near  the  top  of  the 

skull,  and  the  edges  were  perfectly  cicatrized.'* 

At  tho  mooting  of  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  held 

at  Nantes,  M.  Chauvet  presented  a  cranial  amulet  found  in  a  tumulus  in  tho 

forest  of  Boixe." 

Iu  the  tertre  Guerin,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  not  far  from  Paris, 
M.  Chouquet  found  the  skull  of  an  old  man,  with  a  trephined  aperture  which 
had  been  long  completely  cicatrized."  M.  Chouquet  also  discovered  some 
siM'cimens  of  both  surgical  and  posthumous  trephining  in  a  mound,  near 
Ecuelles,  which  contained  incinerated  bones.  Ho  was  disposed  to  think 
that  these  relics  belonged  to  the  bronze  age.1* 

In  1877  M.  Prunieres  presented  to  the  Paris  society  two  admirable 
specimens,  in  one  of  which  the  aperture,  thoroughly  cicatrized,  was  in  the 
Occipital  bone,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  median  line — an  unusual  position.1* 

M.  Gassies  discovered  a  trephined  skull  at  Entre  Roche,  near  Bordeaux, 
in  a  burial  place  which  he  thought  to  be  pahuolithic.  Further  researches, 
however,  by  M.  Chauvet,  assigned  it  to  the  neolithic  period,  a  polished  stone 
axe  and  similar  relics  having  been  discovered  there.M  Some  other  doubtful 
cases  of  trephined  skulls  from  the  palaeolithic  period  have  been  announced, 
but  no  well-authenticated  specimens  have  been  discovered  which  are  of 
oarlier  date  than  the  polished  stone  age. 

An  interesting  specimen  was  presented  to  the  Paris  society,  in  1878, 
by  M.  Guegan.*3    It  was  found  in  a  dolmen  at  Etang-la-Ville,  and  exhibited 

"Itapport  do  la  connniwion  dr*  tumuli  do  Uongon,  auivi  dune  otndc  nir  la  trepanation  pr#lii*tn- 
ilquc,  c»  ODparticolicr  aorlc  ciAoo  trepan*  qnopoaafcdo  laimucVdoNiort.  ParBabcrtdc  Jnilltf.  Nmrl. 
1875.  8°. 

Paris  lH?e?8:v4.^™n^B,',0  P°°r  '  aTIU'ocn""'t  dc"  clcnP0"'  Con>p*  nmin  d  VmU*' 

"Ball.  8oc.  d'anthrop.  do  Paria,  1877,  S-  wit.,  xii,  1J-10. 
"Ibid..  1870,  8-  a*>.,  xi,'/79. 
"Ibid.,  ML 

"Ibid.,  1*77,  8™  rfr.,  xii,  12. 
"Ibid.,  1878,  2«"rfr.,  1,  HH. 
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incomplete  trephining  by  rodttffC,  or  scraping.  This  modification  of  tlie 
process  of  trephining  consisted  in  removing  the  outer  table  of  the  skull  by 
scraping,  leaving  the  inner  or  vitreous  table  intact.  Altogether  some  twenty 
specimens  of  the  kind  have  been  collected.  What  the  object  was  of  this 
incomplete  operation  it  is  difficult  to  divine.  Possibly  the  malady  was 
relieved  and  the  further  process  rendered  unnecessary. 

In  1603  there  was  published  in  Lyons  a  l>ook  which  is  now  excessively 
rare.  Its  title  was:  Traiete  tie  lYpilepsie,  maladie  vulgairement  appelce  au 
pays  do  Provence,  la  goutette  mix  petits  enfant*.  Par  Jehan  Taxil.  8°. 
The  writer  evidently  confounded  convulsions  with  epilepsy,  the  latter  disease 
not  attacking  little  children,  rarely,  indeed,  developing  itself  before  the  tenth 
year.  The  remedy  he  prescribes  is  scraping  away  a  portion  of  the  outer 
table  of  the  skull.  Sometimes  the  inner  table,  also,  was  removed  by  the 
exfoliative  trepan.  This  reproduction  of  a  prehistoric  usage  may  perhaps 
be  cited  as  a  curious  instance  of  atavism  in  surgery. 

In  1*78  M.  Prunieres  made  some  extensive  researches  in  the  caverns 
of  Beauiues-Chaudes  (La  Loztre),  and  found  more  than  sixty  specimens  of 
trephined  skulls  and  cranial  amulets.  In  three  of  these  there  was  evidence 
of  tho  operation  having  been  twice  performed  on  the  same  subject.-' 

Ill  1880  M.  Mauvoisin  found  in  some  artificial  grottoes  near  Have  sev- 
eral crania  of  the  neolithic  age,  of  which  two  exhibited  cicatrized  Opening* 
Upon  one  of  them  post-mortem  sections  had  been  made  in  the  usual  manner.-1 

A  recent  and  very  interesting  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject  is  to  be  found  in  a  paper  read  before  the  ParU  Society  of  Anthro- 
pology by  M.  Parrot.  It  describe*  a  cranium  found  in  a  grotto  of  the  neo- 
lithic period  at  Hray-sur-Seine  (Maine).  The  frontal  and  both  parietal 
bones  exhibit  the  consequences  of  extensive  disease.  I  depressions  exist,  su<  h 
as  would  be  produced,  M.  Parrot  says,  by  pressing  the  thumb  into  soft 
putty.  On  the  left  parietal  a  small  island  of  undiseased  bone  stands  up  in 
the  center  of  the  depressed  portion,  forming  a  strong  contrast.    The  bono 

"Bull.  Soc.  danthrop.  dc  Pari*,  IMS,  3""  tutr.,  i,  till. 
"Ibid.,  |.«-H,  3°"  afe,  i.i,  10. 

"Craue  tn>uv<<  itana  mm  grout-  ilu  IY|m<|iir  <lc  la  i>irrrt>  )>olii»  a  I!r:i\  nur  S<  hit-  (Marat-),  aver  nun 

naarantaiM  its  H|»dettea,  Uai-hca  [ailifB.  pointon*  m  o«,  raMcn  ri  ammtMn    ceqaulta  ibd.,  i**i, 
ttfr..  iv,  104-lin. 
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which  lina  boon  subjected  to  disease  is  excessively  thin,  and  was  broken  in 
two  or  three  places  in  the  process  of  extraction  No  trace  was  left  of  the 
coronal  suture,  the  disease  having  entirely  obliterated  it.  But  the  most 
interesting  feature  was  the  evidence  that  surgical  trephining  had  been  per- 
formed, apparently  for  the  relief  of  the  disease.  The  opening  made  involved 
the  frontal  and  left  parietal  bones;  it  was  of  the  usual  oval  shnpe,  but  its 
h'izc  could  not  be  exactly  ascertained,  as  the  jwstorior  portion  of  it  was  lost 
in  a  largo,  irregular  hole,  produced,  no  doubt,  when  the  skull  was  removed 
from  the  earth.  The  trephining  was  performed  partly  on  sound  and  partly 
on  the  diseased  hone,  and  the  edges  of  the  aperture  (what  remains  of  them) 
are  perfectly  cicatrized,  so  that  it  is  evident  that  the  patient  long  survived 
the  operation.  It  cannot  be  held  that  the  disease  was  the  result  of  the  opera- 
tion. In  the  large  number  of  trephined  skulls  which  have  been  examined 
there  is  no  instance  of  disease  of  the  bone,  and  in  this  particular  case,  as 
M.  Parrot  observes,  if  the  disease  had  resulted  from  the  operation  it  would 
have  spread  all  around  the  opening,  which  is  not  the  case,  as  what  remains 
of  the  nperture  is  in  sound  bone. 

The  disease,  which  was  probably  an  exfoliative  osteitis  or  inflammation 
of  the  bono,  was,  M.  Parrot  thinks,  of  traumatic  origin.  There  is  a  depres- 
sion on  the  frontal  bone  which  may  have  been  caused  by  a  hatchet-stroke. 
Whether  the  operation  was  performed  to  arrest  the  disease,  or  to  remove 
some  of  its  symptoms,  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  conjecture;  but  as  the  dis- 
eased bone  and  the  edges  of  the  aperture  had  all  become  firmly  cicatrised, 
it  is  certain  that  the  patient  lived  for  some  years  after. 

M.  Parrot  dwells  upon  the  importance  of  this  discovery  as  proving  thnt 
trephining  was  employed  as  a  therapeutic  measure  in  disease,  and  not  only 
for  the  relief  of  imaginary  causes  of  evil,  as  in  convulsions  or  epilepsy. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  subjective  symptoms  attending  such  exten- 
sive disease  of  the  cranium  may  have  required  the  usual  remedy  for  eviction 
of  the  supposed  malignant  spirit. 

In  Germany  a  few  examples  have  been  met  with  of  prehistoric  trephin- 
ing. Prof.  II.  Wankel  discovered  in  tho  grotto  of  Dytchiskala,  in  Bohemia, 
the  skeleton  of  a  girl  of  about  twelve  years  of  age.  The  skull  bore  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  surgical  trephining  having  been  performed  during  life. 
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The  aperture  was  on  the  right  side  of  tlio  frontal  hone,  was  nearly  circular 
in  shape,  and  about  3  centimeters  in  diameter.  The  inner  table  of  the  skull 
exhibited  no  trace  whatever  of  inflammatory  process,  such  as  would  inevi- 
tably have  accompanied  caries  or  exostosis  of  the  bono.  At  groat  length 
Professor  Wankel  examines  every  possible  disease  or  injury  of  the  bone 
which  might  be  supposed  to  account  for  the  opening,  and  rejects  them  all. 
From  tliis  argument  by  exclusion  he  arrives  at  a  very  firm  belief  that  the 
case  was  one  of  surgical  trephining,  precisely  analogous  to  those  observed 
in  the  crania  of  La  Lozere.38 

Al>out  the  same  time  Dr.  R  Dudik  sent  a  communication  to  the  Berlin 
Ethnological  Society,  announcing  his  discovery  of  many  trephined  skulls 
in  the  ossuarium,  or  Beinhans,  nt  Sedlec  in  Bohemia.17  In  this  famous  bone- 
heap  there  are  pyramids  of  skulls  and  thousands  of  human  bones.  Tradi- 
tion states  that  they  came  from  the  old  churchyard  of  Sedlec,  the  soil  of 
which,  having  been  made  sacred  by  admixture  with  earth  brought  from  Geth- 
semane,  had  the  property  of  rapidly  decaying  the  flesh  and  of  preserving  the 
bones  with  a  whiteness  as  of  alabaster.  The  structure  which  now  incloses 
the  relics  was  erected  in  1700,  but  allusions  to  the  Sedlec  bones  are  to  be 
found  in  very  early  chronicles.  A  local  legend  relates  that  the  perforated 
skulls  (of  which  there  are  a  great  many)  once  belonged  to  the  Cistercian  and 
Carthusian  monks  who  were  killed  when  the  Hussites,  under  Ziska,  captured 
the  convent,  of  Sedlec  in  1421.  Dr.  Dudik  thinks  that  the  punctures  are 
too  even  and  too  free  from  fracture  to  have  been  made  by  the  spiked  clubs 
with  which  Ziska's  followers  were  armed.  This  objection  is  probably  not 
well-founded.  The  writer  remembers  examining  a  heap  of  skulls  of  horses 
in  a  knacker's  yard,  the  animals  having  been  destroyed  with  a  pole-axe,  a 
weapon  very  similar  to  a  spiked  club,  and  the  punctures  were,  in  almost  all 
instances,  round  with  sharp  edges  and  not  accompanied  by  fracture.  It 
seems  probable  that  these  bones  have  accumulated  through  a  very  long 
period  of  time,  but  that  they  date  principally  from  the  year  131 H,  when 
a  pestilence  ravaged  Bohemia  and  thirty  thousand  persons  were  buried  in 
Sedlec  alone. 

'•" Wanki-I  (II. ).  K.iii  »rUt<i»t»riwhcr  Srl.ii.hl  mil  piiht  Iiii1I>j;i  IhMuii  Wiiudc  nnf  ilcr  Stirno  liorlmt- 
wnhnu-lirinlu  I.  il.mh  T.vj.ii.mtum  i-nlnUiutrii.    Mil  ill.  <l.  nntlirop.  (Jew lln.  li.  in  Wicn.  1*78,  vii.«0-!V.. 

"Dudik  (B  ).  IVImt  lrej.Biiirt«  Cr.ml.-n  in.  lkinhonw-  M  Brdk*.  Zt«  hr.  f.  Kllm..  Deri.,  1H7S.  s, 
MM3& 
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Dr.  Dudik  describes  at  some  length  the  appearance  of  the  openings  in 
tlie  crania  which  lie  examined,  hut  it  would  seem  from  his  description  that, 
in  most  instances,  posthumous  trephining  alone  had  been  practiced.  This, 
of  course,  proves  nothing.  In  a  few  cases  lit?  describes  what  seems  like 
cicatrization  of  the  edges 

A  moit!  competent  observer,  however,  followed  in  his  footsteps.  Pro- 
fessor Wankel  visited  Sedlec  in  order  to  verify  the  observations  of  I  >r.  Dudik, 
and  examined  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  crania  which  had  been  submitted 
to  the  latter. '*  Wankel  was  of  opinion  that,  in  every  instance,  the  perfora- 
tions were  the  result  of  wounds  not  immediately  fatal.  In  two  instances  he 
agreed  with  Dr.  Dudik  that  there  were  unmistakable  marks  of  posthumous 
trephining.  Professor  Wankel  finishes  his  article  by  a  description  of  his  visit, 
to  Prague,  in  the  museum  of  which  city  he  found  two  skulls  from  Klin,  in 
Bohemia,  exhibiting  evidence  of  prehistoric  trephining.  One,  a  dolico- 
ccphalie  skull,  presented  an  orifice  (iO  millimeters  by  40,  of  elliptic  shape, 
and  situated  in  the  center  of  the  right  parietal  bone  The  edges  were 
perfectly  cicatrized,  ami  exhibited  the  ivory-like  surface  characteristic  of 
long-healed  trephining.  In  the  other,  a  mesocephalic  skull,  the  aperture 
was  round  and  about  40  millimeters  in  diameter.  Professor  Wankel  was 
of  opinion  that  these  skulls  exhibited  perfect  specimens  of  prehistoric  sur- 
gical trephining,  and  goes  on  to  observe  that,  oven  to  the  eye  of  a  layman, 
the  difference  between  the  holes  in  these  skulls  and  those  in  the  crania  of 
the  Sedlec  ossuarium  was  most  marked. 

A  notice  of  these  two  interesting  specimens  was  sent  to  the  Paris 
society  by  II.  Ingoald  Cludset  two  years  before.3 

Professor  Virchow  has  contributed  some  observations  illustrative  of 
the  subject.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Anthropological  Society,  in  1H79, 
he  described  a  skull  from  a  neolithic  burial  mound,  in  which  the  char- 
acteristic marks  of  cicatrization  were  observed  in  an  opening  in  the  right 
parietal  bone.  At.  a  later  meeting  he  also  reported  some  discoveries  made 
by  General  von  Erckert  in  a  Cujavian  grave  near  Zieincin,  in  Poland. 
Among  them  was  a  bone  disk,  or  rondelle,  bearing  a  great  resemblance  to 

■Wuhal  (It.).  I.VUr  di<>  angtdilich  In  jiauiHi'ii  Cranleu  uVu  BciuuaiiM*  iu  Swlke  in  Bulimm. 
Millli.  .1.  »i.llin.|..  Ucwllscb.  in  Wi.»,  1X7'.»,  viii.  a.VJ-300. 

•  •Hull.  So.',  .niutbrop.  ile  Paris  I-J7,  i  Mfr.,  xii,  10. 
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those  described  by  Broca.30  Dr.  L.  Schneider  presented  to  the  same  society 
u  similar  example  f'roui  the  skulls  of  Strupcic,  Bohemia.31 

In  1875  an  article  was  published  by  Dr.  R.  Wiedcrsheim,  entitled, 
"L'eberden  Miidelhofener  Schiidelfund  in  IJnterfranken"  This  np]x>ared 
before  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  subject  of  prehistoric  trephining, 
but  in  one  of  the  plates  is  a  cranium  with  an  opening  in  the  left  parietal 
bone,  presenting  a  remarkably  strong  resemblance  to  the  accepted  form  of 
surgical  operation.3* 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Italian  Society  of  Anthropology,  held  in  1K7K,  Pro- 
fessor Mantegazza  exhibited  a  papier-mache  model  of  a  Russian  skull  taken 
from  a  tumulus  at  Bogdatioff,  which  presented  an  example  of  surgical  tre- 
phining undoubtedly  performed  during  life.  Posteriorly  was  a  second 
aperture  of  post-mortem  origin." 

M.  Xieolucci  discovered  in  a  tumulus  in  Italy  a  rondelle  from  the 
occipital  bone,  highly  polished  on  both  sides,  but  no  trephined  skulls  have 
as  yet  been  discovered  in  that  country. 

In  Denmark  a  trephined  skull  was  found  in  a  dolmen  at  Horn-by,  and 
another  was  discovered  by  M.  Engelhardt,  in  a  dolmen  of  the  stone  age,  at 
Noes,  in  the  island  of  Falster.31 

Broca  received  from  General  Faidherbe  some  casts  of  skulls  from 
Roknia,  Algeria,  one  of  which  proved  to  be  an  excellent  example  of  surgi- 
cal trephining.  Since  his  death  another  specimen  has  been  received  from 
Roknia,  which  is  deposited  in  the  Musce  Broca.  In  this  skull  the  opening — 
of  the  usual  beveled,  elliptical  shape,  and  13  millimeters  in  diameter — is 
above  the  left  external  orbital  a]H>physis.  There  is  no  evidence  of  repair  on 
the  edges,  so  that  it  would  seem  that  the  operation  was  fatal;  but  as  the 
entire  inner  table  of  the  skull  has  disappeared,  from  erosion,  M.  Le  Baron 
suggests  that  the  cicatrized  edges  may  have  met  with  a  similar  fate." 

So  far  no  discoveries  of  trephined  crania  have  Iwen  made  inGreat  Britain: 

"I'l-U-r  ttvpuuirh!  ScbauVl  vun  fiiobichi'DMcin.    V«rbamll.  il«T  BtrllMC  flaaatlfh  nil  Aiitbrop., 

Ib-rlin,  l-C'J.  i>4-t>7.   .  Knm-lirtix  lirllw  aUA  I'inrm  Ktbiidi'l,  vrcKbe  an  i  iu  Irvpauirtva  Sliii  k  «rin- 

ncrt.    /*«.,  I3ti. 

*  IVber  (tie  HradiMe  von  Slrailonicr  nn<I  <1i«'  Srhafalrl  von  Stnipru?  ( BTihmrn).  Ilnil.,  2311. 

"Arxbiv  fitr  Antbmp.,  Umnn«rli»riK.  I^r.-'TO,  vlll,  8S5-m    (Plata  XV,  lip.,  t  an.l '.'.) 

"Arrhiriu  per  I'  autropuloKia,  rtc  Milano.  I«S,  viii.  5-.T. 

»'tk«  Na»Uillac.    !.«••.  InipanatmUHpriHiiiliiriipita.    I*ari»,  ISTy.    tj  ,  p.  7. 

-'  I.r»Mill>  nxM-iur*.  «•!<•.,  <«7. 
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but  it  may  bo  mentioned,  as  illustrating  the  growth  of  interest  in  the  subject, 
that  in  Frnnce  counterfeit  rondcllcs  have  recently  been  put  upon  the  market. 

In  the  splendid  prehistoric  gallery  of  the  geological  section  of  the 
museum  at  Lisbon  is  a  cranium  quite  unique  of  its  kind.1'1  It  presents  evi- 
dence of  an  uncompleted  operation  of  trephining  upon  the  left  parietal  bone. 
The  groove,  made  by  some  cutting  or  sawing  instrument,  has  nearly  reached 
the  internal  table,  very  clearly  defining  the  rondelle,  which  measures  6  cen- 
timeters by  2,  and  from  the  numerous  scratches  on  the  surrounding  bono  it 
is  evident  that  the  instrument  frequently  slipped  from  the  groove  in  the  pro- 
cess. Why  the  piece  was  not  entirely  detached  it  is  useless  to  surmise.  M.  do 
Mortillet  was  of  opinion  that  the  discovery  rather  tended  to  disprove  Brocn'a 
theory  that  the  operation  was  performed  by  scraping  until  a  hole  was  pro- 
duced. It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  operation  was  performed  during  life  in  the  case  in  question.  It  is 
more  likely  that  it  was  an  attempted  post-mortem  trephining;  but  even 
if  it  were  not,  its  occurrence  would  only  strengthen  the  views  expressed 
elsewhere  in  this  jmjKT,  that  though  prehistoric  trephining  was  probably 
jwrformed  by  scraping  in  the  young  subject,  and  that  examples  of  this 
method  form  the  great  majority  of  siwcimens  in  our  museums,  yet  that  it  is 
probable,  from  analogy,  that  when  performed  on  the  adult  it  was  by  saw- 
ing, cutting,  or  by  a  series  of  punctures. 

The  cranium  in  question  was  found  in  the  grotto  of  Oasa  da  Mouva  at 
Peniche,  which  contains  the  remains  of  one  hundred  and  forty  persons  of 
the  neolithic  period. 

In  America  nothing  has  l>eon  discovered  that  can  bo  said  to  belong  to 
prehistoric  trephining,  except  the  famous  Inea  skull  brought  by  Mr.  Squier 
from  Peru,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  Paris  Society  of  Anthropology. 
This  relic,  which  consists  of  the  face  and  frontal  bone,  is  suited  by  Mr. 
Squier  to  have  been  taken  from  an  Inca  cemetery  in  the  valley  of  Yucay, 
within  one  mile  of  the  "Baths  of  the  Incas."5' 

"Nuh-u.ur  nirchdologk'  pi*hi»toriipie  <-n  l\inuCjil,  pur  Km.  Cnrlnilluw,  Dull.  Six-,  il'itnllirnp. 
.!<•  Pari*.  Wl,  3-  «!r.r  iv,  **I-:tO?.-Tr<j.»ti»lioii  ptfliiMori.pi.-,  pur  A.  dc  Mortill.t.  /6«f.,  MB*,  ;t~ 
«<r.,  v,  I43-14L 

"  IVrn.  liiriiUntH  of  trovel  iiikI  exploration  in  iIhIjiihI  «f  Ibc  li>can.  Il,v  E.  I.Vors*  Kqiiiir.  New 
Y»ili,  1*77.  *  ,  p.  1^41;  Apiwinlix,  p.  !j77.  El  in  u!m>  uVM-rilnil  in  llmt  winj-iilutl.v  uiii«[m-  pitMtralHHi,  vol. 
I,  Na.  1  (all  •*«  piil,li.ti«l)r  of  Ik*  Joiruul  of  tl»  Anllmi,H.lo|{i,  ul  lnMiinn-  of  Nrw  York  for  1-71  "72, 
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Tim  dniwing  (Plate  VII)  shows  how  entirely  the  operation  in  this  case 
dilfers  from  the  elliptic  openings  of  the  French  crania.  The  round  white 
spot  Indicate*  where  tlio  periosteum  had  been  removed  by  the  operator;  and 
this  was  done.  Brocn  thought,  about  eight  or  ten  days  before  death.  The 
famous  surgeon,  KYlnton,  who  also  examined  the  bone,  suggested  fifteen 
days.:w  As  no  evidence  of  fracture  was  visible,  the  French  experts  were  of 
opinion  that  the  operation  was  performed  to  evacuate  iluid  in  the  cavity, 
but  Dr.  J.  P.  Xott,  of  Mobile,  offered  the  very  plausible  suggestion  that  a 
punctured  wound,  such  as  the  known  weapons  of  the  Peruvians  might 
Inflict,  might  have  necessitated  the  operation.  The  incisions ap]K?ar  to  have 
been  performed  witli  a  (rutting  instrument,  something  like  an  engraver's 
IwriH,  and  not  with  a  saw. 

In  1876,  Mr.  Henry  Oilman,  then  of  Detroit,  published  a  description 
of  ten  to  fifteen  skulls  obtained  from  mounds  on  Sable  River,  Lake  Huron, 
and  two  fragments  from  Great  Mound,  River  Rouge, 
Michigan.10  AH  of  theso  skulls  presented  a  circu- 
lar perforation  at  the  vertex,  "evidently  made," 
ho  says,  "  by  boring  with  a  rude,  probably  stone, 
instrument,  varying  in  size,  in  some  instances  hav- 
ing a  diameter  of  one-third  of  an  inch;  in  others, 
of  one-half  of  an  inch,  ami  flaring  at  ihe  surface" 
(fig.l). 

At  the  Detroit  meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 

Fin.   I,    Artiflrlalljr  prrfnnb-d 

•kaiift<mBMiidrtfeML-niT«  tioii  for  the  Advancement  of  science,  Mr.  Oilman 
wMitwibn  rend  a  more  elaborate  paper  on  the  same  subject,4" 

and,  at  the  twenty  sixth  meeting  of  the  society,  this  was  followed  by 
another  paper,  entitled,  "Additional  facts  concerning  artificial  perforation 
of  the  cranium  in  ancient  mounds  in  Michigan.""  Mr.  (iilmnn  was  very 
positive  that  the  perforations  were  not  analogous  to  the  prehistoric  trephining 
observed  in  Franco.  They  were  merely  holes  bored  after  death,  and  it  was 
stitryested  bv  Professor  Mason  that,  like  the  Dvaks  of  Borneo,  the  natives 

™  r^  m  - 

*B«It  Bw.  ii'uniiinip.  <!<•  Park,  luff,  B™*  wtrH  u.  mi. 

7'Aim-r.  NnlumliM.  SaN  ni,  1*00,  ix.  ttX 

•"I'roc.  Aui.  Aw.  Adv.  BcfetiMi  '.Mth  mt-vting,  nl  IMroit.  WH,  Suktu,  HC<>,  310-331. 
"thU.,  -JOlli  UweltMJl.  at  Kmbrillr.  I-TT.  tfalcM,  1»7«, 


TUr  lot*  skull  lirvujflil  by  Mr.  Stiller  front  Peru 
l  I*hoU>KraphiMl  *t  Army  MtiL  M<um-iu».> 
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might  Lave  made  the  punctures  lor  the  convenience  of  stringing  the  skulls. 
This  would  explain  why  the  hole  was  invariably  at  a  point  Opposite  to  the 
foramen  magnum.  A  discovery  of  Mr.  Gilman's,  however,  seems  to  throw 
some  doubt  upon  this  theory,  lie  found,  in  a  mound  at  Devil  River,  Mich- 
igan, the  remains  of  a  person,  evidently  of  rank,  lying  upon  his  back,  but 
with  the  characteristic  perforation  in  his  skull. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Ilolbrook,  in  an  account  of  his  examination  of  some  Indian 
mounds  on  Rock  River,  at  Sterling,  111.,  says : 

Inside  thJa  dolmen  I  fouuil  tho  remains  of  eight  human  skeletons.  ,  .  .  One  of  thr  skull*  prr- 
M-nteU  a  circular  opening  about  tho  sire  of  a  silver  dime.  This  perforation  li»<l  Imvu  made  (luring  life, 
for  the  edges  had  commenced  to  cicatrix." 

It  is  not  stated  in  what  part  of  the  skull  the  opening  was  found,  nor 
whether  any  evidences  of  fracture  or  other  injury  existed,  so  that,  as  it 
stands,  the  case  cannot  be  thought  to  he  one  of  trephining,  but  rather  one 
of  a  tKirtly  healed  wound. 

Before  concluding  this  review  of  the  evidence  so  far  accumulated  upon 
the  subject,  some  account  must  be  given  of  the  method  of  trephining  prac- 
ticed in  our  own  day  by  some  semi-barbarous  tribes,  with  the  purpose  of 
seeing  whether  it  throws  any  light  on  the  prehistoric  operation. 

In  the  djebel  Aouris  (Mont  Aures),  the  southern  termination  of  the 
Atlas  mountain  range,  in  the  province  of  Constantine,  in  Algeria,  there 
exists  a  race  of  Kabyles  who  are  the  descendants  of  tho  Berbers,  the  gen- 
uine autochthones  of  Africa.  The  practice  of  trephining  prevails  exten- 
sively among  them,  although  it  is  by  no  means  general  among  other  tribes 
of  Kabyles.  Two  French  army  surgeons,  MM.  h-T.  Martin*5  and  Ann-dee 
Paris,"  have  given  very  full  accounts  of  the  method  adopted. 

It  appears  that  the  operation  is  performed  for  fracture  of  the  skull, 
whether  simple  or  compound,  for  disease  of  the  bone,  and  for  violent  pains 
in  the  head.  It  may  bo  performed  at  any  age,  upon  either  sex,  and  upon 
any  part  of  the  skull,  though  the  parietal  bones  seem  to  be  most  frequently 

"Amer.  Naturalist,  Salem,  1S77,  xi,  &«. 

«■ Ijt  tre|Minatioii  du  crane,  telle  quVlle  est  pratique*  par  Ir*  Kabyles  do  I'Aures.  Par  L.-T.  Mar- 
tin.   Le  Montpelller  mcU,  1SG7,  xvlii,  :a5-M5.    Jfw,  Reprint. 

••  Do  la  trepanation  ccphnliqnc  pratique*  par  lea  niAleiiw.  indigene*  d«  l'Aounw  (province  do 
Constantino).    Par  M.  b  dr.  Amldoo  l'aria.    Gazette  mcU  do  rAlgcrio,  Alger,  It**,  *iii,  af>-BB.  Jim, 
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chosen.  M.  Paris  did  not  meet  with  any  instances  in  which  tho  operation 
had  heon  performed  upon  subjects  of  less  than  tenor  niorotlian  sixty  years 
of  age. 

The  instruments  are  rude  and  simple  enough,  consisting  of  a  razor,  a 
serpetto,  one  or  two  saws,  some  straight  and  curved  elevators,  and  tho 
brima,  or  perforator.  This  latter  is  a  metal  rod,  as  thick  as  a  ramrod,  with 
a  point  an  eighth  of  an  inch  long,  hut  not  over  one-third  of  the  diameter 
of  the  rod,  which  thus  forms  a  shoulder  and  prevents  too  deep  a  penetration 
of  the  instrument.  (See  Plate  VIII.)  The  point  heing  fixed  in  the  hone, 
after  removal  of  the  scalp  by  a  crucial  incision,  the  rod  is  taken  between 
the  handB  of  the  operator,  and  by  a  rapid  to-and-fro  motion  is  made  to 
revolve  so  that  a  puncture  is  produced.  This  is  followed  by  another  and 
another,  until  the  fracture  or  the  portion  of  bono  intended  to  be  removed  is 
surrounded  with  a  row  of  these  holes,  very  close  together.  The  saw  is  used 
to  run  them  one  into  the  other,  and  by  means  of  the  elevator  the  fragment 
is  removed.  The  dentated  edges  are  smoothed,  a  shield  is  fastened  over  tho 
aperture,  and  appropriate  dressings,  with  many  ceremonies,  applied.  Tho 
operation  is  j>erformed  with  great  slowness,  and  is  not  generally  completed 
at  one  sitting.  It  must,  one  would  think,  be  exquisitely  painful,  but  it  is 
held  to  be  a  point  of  honor  to  exhibit  no  evidence  of  suffering,  and  if 
the  patient  should  be  so  weak  as  to  utter  cries,  ho  is  joered  at,  and  even 
beaten. 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  method  of  operating  is  taken  from  the 
article  by  M.  Martin.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  pro- 
^  cedure  as  related  by  M.  Paris,  who  does  not  mention 
the  use  of  the  brima  or  of  any  analogous  instrument. 
He  says  that  the  Uiebibe  cuts  out  a  square  piece  of 
bone,  inclusive  of  the  injured  portion,  with  a  saw,  lift- 
VIM.  ?-— FnisiBinl  fmm  Knti)U'  Hlg  the  fragment  with  the  elevator.     Great  violence  is 

•Lull,  lurcilil)  broken  nut  In  tire  .  .  .        .  .  ...  .  , 

op,r.iiDii.  sometimes  used  in  tins  part  ot  tho  operation,  and  a 

portion  of  the  outer  or  inner  table  is  occasionally  forced  off,  as  in  the  accom- 
panying figure;  tho  bone  from  which  it  was  drawn  was  in  the  possession  of 
M.  Paris. 
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The  thtbibe  (operator)  is  a  sort  of  semi-priest  who  has  inherited  the 
right  to  exercise  his  function;  the  operation,  the  instruments,  the  dressings, 
are  all  sacred,  and  the  patient  is  held  in  reverence  after  recovery.  The 
dressings  consist  mainly  of  woman's  milk  and  of  butter;  the  former  obtained 
from  a  woman  who  has  duly  performed  her  religious  rites,  Hoth  these 
ingredients  figure  in  ceremonial  observances  in  the  Orient. 

It  is  impossible  to  draw  any  conclusion  as  to  the  results  of  this  process 
of  trephining.  The  ththibea  insist  that  it  is  always  successful,  but.  Arab 
mendacity  is  proverbial,  and  neither  M.  Paris  nor  M.  Martin  gives  any 
credence  to  their  statements.  When  commencing  tho  incisions,  the  llicbibi's 
formula  is  thus  pronounced :  Thou  trill  recover  if  it  j)lcase  God.  I  f  the  patient 
succumb,  his  family  aro  told :  //  was  written. 

The  natives,  however,  certainly  regard  the  operation  as  without  danger 
to  life,  and  it  is  even  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  extortion.  M.  Paris  relates 
that  two  men  having  quarreled,  one  struck  the  other  a  blow  on  the  body 
with  a  stick.  Some  days  after  tho  latter  had'  his  head  trephined  for  a  pre- 
tended fracture  and  sued  his  enemy  for  damages.  The  deception  was 
exposed,  and  both  patient  and  surgeon  were  punished.  The  dielt,  or  price 
of  blood,  is  rigorously  exacted  among  them,  every  injury,  even  a  fatal  one, 
having  its  established  price.  M.  Martin  mentions  that  he  has  seen  men  upon 
whom  trephining  had  been  practiced  five  or  six  times,  so  that  their  heads 
were  monstrously  disfigured.  It  is  to  bo  borne  in  mind  that  in  these  cases 
the  operation  was  performed  at  intervals  of  time  for  different  injuries. 

A  remarkable  case  has  been  recently  published  in  which  the  patient 
was  trephined  five  times  within  five  years.45  The  disease  of  the  bone  for 
which  these  successive  operations  were  performed  originated  in  blows 
received  in  a  brawl  in  1875.  The  last  trephining  took  place  in  1880,  and, 
so  far,  appears  to  have  been  successful. 

In  Otaheite,  the  operators  armamentarium  consists  of  pieces  of  broken 
glass  bottles  for  scraping,  or,  sometimes,  of  flints,  shark's  teeth  for  incisions, 
and  pieces  of  gourd  with  shark  tendons  for  strings  with  which  to  cover  the 
opening  produced.    A  missionary  at  Uvea,  one  of  the  South  Sea  Islands, 

«  A  raw  of  rvpcalrd  In  clining,  li>  V.  B>  IfaClftChMh  Xew  Orl.ann  Mnl.  *  Surg.  Journal,  USI, 
I*.  SSS-Kt. 
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gives  a  very  clear  and  interesting  nccount  of  the  method  of  trephining  prac- 
ticed at  that  spot.**    Ho  says: 

A  very  surprising  i>|n'ratiou  is  performed  <:n  the  island  of  I'vca,  in  tUi  Loyally  group.  A  imiIIoii 
prevail*  thai  headache,  neuralgia,  vertigo,  and  oilier  cerebral  affection*  pim-ced  fjtun  a  crack  in  the 
head  or  pressure  of  the  skull  ou  lite  brain.  Tin*  remedy  is  to  lay  open  the  sculp  uithacross  Of  X 
incision,  then  scrape  (lie  cranium  can-fully  ami  gently  with  a  pin  e  cif  yluss  until  a  hole  is  mode  into 
the  skull,  down  lo  tin*  dura  mater,  alum!  the  sue  of  a  crown  piece.  Sometime*  ibis  scraping  n|M*ration 
will  In*  even  to  the  pia  mater  by  an  unskillful  surgeon,  or  from  tbe  impatience  of  the  friends,  uiitl  death 
is  the  consequence.  In  the  best  of  bauds  about  half  of  those  who  undergo  the  operation  die  Inun  il. 
Vet  this  barbarous  custom,  from  superstition  aud  fashion,  hat  been  so  prevalent  that  very  few  of  the 
male  adults  are  nit  bout  this  bole  in  the  cranium,  or  "have  a  shingle  loose,"  to  use  an  Australian  phrase. 
I  am  informed  that  sometimes  an  attempt  is  made  to  cover  the  membranes  of  the  cranium  so  exposed  by 
placing  a  piece  of  cocoanut  shell  under  the  scalp.  Tor  this  pnrposc  they  select  a  very  bard  ami  durable, 
piece  of  shell,  from  which  they  scrape  the  softer  pai  ls  aud  grind  quite  smooth,  aud  put  this  as  a  plate 
between  the  scalp  and  skull.  Formerly  the  trephine  win  simply  a  shark's  tooth  ;  now  a  puce  of  broken 
glass  is  found  more  suitable  or  less  objectionable  (if  we  may  even  so  qualify  the  act).  The  part  of  the 
cranium  generally  selected  Is  that  where  the  coronal  aud  sagittal  sutures  unite,  or  a  little  above  It,  npou 
the  supposition  that  there  the  fracture  exists. 

The  semi-religious  character  of  till  ami  everything  concerned  in  the 
operation  amongst  the  Kabylian  tribes  of  Algeria  is  of  special  interest,  ns 
it  seems  to  strengthen,  by  analogy,  the  theory  that  tin;  subjects  of  prehis- 
toric trephining  acquired  thereby  a  sacred  character  which  led  to  the  wear- 
ing of  amulets  from  their  skulls,  as  already  described. 

The  curious  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  tonsure  of  priests  is  a 
perpetuation  of  the  ancient  custom  of  trephining.  The  Abbe  Martigny,  in 
his  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities,  says  that  the  oldest  Christian 
mosaics  and  manuscripts  represent  St.  Peter  with  the  tonsure  as  a  mark  of 
pre-eminenco  over  the  other  apostles.  It  is  probable  that  no  weight  should 
Ik}  attached  to  this  fact.  The  picture  galleries  of  Europe  abound  in  Holy 
Families  where  tonsured  monks  of  various  orders  are  adoring  the  infant 
Christ — anachronisms  which  did  not  trouble  the  old  masters.  We  know, 
too,  that  Brnhmill  priests,  of  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  Christian  era, 
arc  represented  as  tonsured.  This  does  not,  of  course,  affect  the  question 
of  the  possible  origin  of  the  tonsure  from  the  supposed  sacred  custom  of 
trephining,  but  the  matter  may  be  safely  left  as  unsettled. 

The  discoveries  which  have  been  made  of  late  in  mapping  out  the 
convolutions  of  the  brain,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  the  localization  of  function, 
have  led  to  the  reintroduction  of  trephining  from  a  highly  scientific  stand- 

"Xativo  medicine  aud  surgery  in  I  Ik-  South  Sea  Islamls,  by  the  Ucv.  Samuel  Kiln.  Med.  Times  & 
bond.,  IM74.  i,  &t>. 
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point.  Given,  in  injury  of  the  head  or  abscess  of  the  brain,  the  failure  of  a 
function,  the.  locality  of  that  function  being  known,  there  is  the  place  to 
trephine.  Some  very  remarkable  results  have  been  attained,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  trephining  has  again  become  popular  in  France  Broca 
deserves  the  credit  of  being  among  the  first  to  initiate  this  method  of  tre- 
phining.47 This  matter  is  referred  to  because  a  distinguished  French  surgeon, 
M.  Lucms-Championnicre,  published  a  work  upon  the  subject  about  four 
years  ago,  and  in  the  introduction,  speaking  of  prehistoric  trephining,  he 
takes  the  ground  that  the  operation  was  not  performed  by  scraping,  as  Brocn 
supposed,  but  by  a  series  of  punctures  such  as  have  been  described  as  pro- 
duced by  the  Algerian  operator."  To  prove  this,  ho  took  a  flint  weapon,  and 
drilling:  a  series  of  holes  in  u  skull,  afterwards  ran  them  one  into  the  other 
and  removed  the  piece.  The  serrations  were  easily  smoothed  off  with  a 
piece  of  flint  The  result  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  opening  pro- 
duced by  scraping,  the  beveled  edges  being  alike.    (See  Plate  IX.) 

This  is  ingenious  and  surprising;  but  while  it  must  bo  admitted  that 
the  perforations  may  have  been  made  by  puncture,  yet  the  existence  of  a 
considerable  number  of  skulls  paiiialiy  trephined,  the  outer  table  only 
having  been  unmistakably  scraped  away,  offers  a  strong  presumption  in 
favor  of  the  latter  method. 

The  following  conclusions  may  be  permitted: 

1.  The  largo  number  of  perforated  neolithic  crania  exhibiting  cicatrized 
edges  establishes  the  existence  of  a  custom  of  trephining. 

2.  The  operation  was  performed  on  both  sexes,  and  generally  at  an 
early  age. 

3.  Tho  purpose  is  doubtful,  but  from  analogy  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  for  the  relief  of  disease  of  brain,  injury  of  skull,  epilepsy  or  convul- 
sions. 

4.  The  operation  was  probably  performed  by  scraping;  possibly  by  a 
scries  of  punctures.  It  is  likely  that  the  first  was  employed  for  children 
and  the  hitter  for  the  harder  skulls  of  adults. 

«  M.  Lojr..iiM»r,  th«  pn.frw.ir  of  military  anrgcry  at  Vul  .fr  GrZee,  formulate*  this  iviiiarkal.lc 
rale:  "Singular  »»  il  may  npprar,  I  llni.k  Uh>  rule  is  that  yon  hhould  always  trephine  wlirn  you  air 
.lo.il.tful  «  l.nl...r  il  miKut  t..  bo  .lone"! 

•P.to.fr  l.i»t«ri.|.io  et  clliilquo  »»r  la  trepanation  .In  crAuc;  la  trepanation  S.ii.fro  par  Ira  localisa- 
IU.iwWWI.rafr*.    Par  J.u.1  Lncw-Clia  imfrr,'.    Pari!.,  lH?r\        p.  l'J. 
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f>.  Posthumous  trephining  consisted  in  removing  fragments  of  the  skull 
of  a  person  who  had  undergone  surgical  trephiniirg. 

6.  Each  fragment  was  to  exhibit  a  jxirtion  of  the  cicatrized  edge  of  the 
original  operation;  and  the  purpose  was,  probably,  to  form  an  amulet  to 
protect  from  the  same  disease  or  injury  for  relief  of  which  the  operation 
had  been  performed. 

7.  The  evidence  so  far  confines  the  custom  to  neolithic  man  on  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

ADDITIONAL  NOTE. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  printed  a  curious  discovery  has  been  made  of 
something  like  "post-mortem  trephining"  in  a  remote  region.  Dr.  Dy- 
bowski,  who  has  been  traveling  in  Vessel  and  the  Aino  lands,  sent  eight 
Aino  skulls  to  Mr.  Kopemicki,  who  observed  in  five  of  them  that  a  resection 
of  the  foramen  magnum  had  been  performed  in  what  he  described  as  "  a 
systematic  manner  analogous  to  the  trephined  skulls  of  the  French  dolmens." 
In  one  skull  a  portion  only  of  the  edge  of  the  foramen  magnum  had  been 
cut  out;  in  another  the  alveolar  process  had  been  sawn  off.  lie  supposed 
that  the  purpose  of  the  resection  was  not  ceremonial,  but  medical,  and  that 
the  excised  bone  was  to  be  used  as  a  reined}-.  Nothing  is  known  of  trephin- 
ing among  the  Ainos. 

Mr.  Kopemicki  sent  the  description  of  these  skulls  to  the  Ethnological 
Society  of  Merlin,  and  Professor  Virehow  remarked  that  there  was  no  doubt 
that  an  artificial  removal  of  fragments  of  bone  had  taken  place,  generally 
from  the  posterior  and  lateral  sections  of  the  border  of  the  foramen  mag- 
num and  the  adjacent  parts.  In  tho  three  Aino  skulls  in  his  own  collection 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  to  be  seen,  but  a  Goldi  skull  and  a  New  Branden- 
burg skull  presented  similar  lesions  lie  had  supposed  them,  in  tho  latter 
case,  to  be  due  to  an  attempt  to  make  a  driukiug-cup  of  the  skull,  it  having 
lieen  found  in  the  earth  without  any  other  parts  of  a  skeleton,  and  in  the 
frontal  bone  two  small  holes  had  been  made  as  if  for  strings.  The  five  Aino 
skulls  in  question  had  been  dug  out  of  graves  by  Dr.  Dybowski  himself, 
anil  he  did  not  think  the  drinking-cup  theory  was  applicable  to  them.  He 
was  unable  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  flie  object  of  these  resections.411 

"ZritwhtUl  fill-  Ktl.nol..tfi.-.  lU  rlin,  l**V*iii,  WMW.  8«s        foot-note  3,  p.  8 
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I  am  fully  aware  (hat  this  paj>or  hoars  tho  marks  of  hasto  ami  gives 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  a  numher  of  the  more  important  points  are  not 
worked  out  a*  thoroughly  and  completely  as  they  might  have  been  had 
more  time  been  devoted  to  them.  But  1  lie  growing  interest  in  the  public 
mind  in  reference  to  all  that  relates  to  the  past  history  of  our  continent  has 
induced  me  to  present  it  in  it*  present  incomplete  form  rather  than  defer  its 
publication  to  an  indefinite  period  in  the  future.  It  is  therefore  offered  to 
the  public  more  as  a  tentative  work  than  with  the  expectation  that  all  my 
conclnsions  will  stand  tho  test  of  criticism. 

I  have  endeavored,  as  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  its  contents, 
to  confine  my  studies  as  strictly  as  possible  to  the  Manuscript  itself,  without 
being  influenced  in  my  conclusions  by  the  conclusions  of  others — using 
Lamia's  "Relation,"  Perez's  " Cronoloffia,"  Hrasseur's  works,  and  the  Dresden 
Codex  as  my  chief  aids;  not  intending  by  any  means  to  ignore  the  valu- 
able work  done  by  others  in  the  same  field,  but  that  I  might  remain  as  free 
as  possible  to  work  out  results  in  my  own  line  of  thought. 

I  may  also  add  that  at  the  time  the  main  portion  of  the  paper  wns 
written  1  was  in  the  West,  out  of  reach  of  any  extensive  library  contain- 
ing works  relating  to  the  history,  antiquities,  &e ,  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America.  This  fact  I  mention  as  an  apology  for  the  comparatively  few 
works  referred  to  iti  the  paper. 

I  have  studied  the  Manuscript  somewhat  in  the  snmo  way  the  child 
undertakes  to  solve  an  illustrated  rebus,  assuming  as  a  standpoint  the  status 
of  the  semi-civilized  Indian,  and  endeavoring,  as  far  as  possible,  to  proceed 
upon  the  same  plane  of  thought.  In  other  words,  I  have  not  proceeded  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  pre-Columbian  Indians  of  Yucatan  were  learned  phi- 
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losophers,  thoroughly  versed  in  science  and  general  knowledge,  but  were 
Indians,  who  through  some  influence,  whether  introduced  or  indigeuous, 
had  made  considerable  advance  in  certain  lines  of  art  and  science.  But 
these  lines,  as  I  believe,  were  few  and  limited,  relating  chiefly  to  architect- 
ure, sculpture,  painting,  and  the  computation  of  time. 

As  an  examination  of  tho  Manuscript  soon  satisfied  me  that  it  was,  to 
a  great  extent,  a  kind  of  religious  calendar,  1  found  it  necessary  first  to  dis- 
cuss the  Maya  chronological  system  in  order  to  make  use  of  the  numerous 
dates  found  in  the  work — a  fact  that  will  explain  why  so  many  pages  of  the 
first  part  of  the  paper  are  devoted  to  this  subject 

The  results  of  my  investigations  are  summed  up  at  the  closo  of  this 
preface.  I  find  the  work  consists  of  two  parts:  first,  a  calendar  giving  the 
dates  of  religious  festivals  running  through  a  long  period  of  time,  in  all 
probability  a  grand  cycle  of  three  hundred  and  twelve  years,  together  with 
brief  formulas;  second,  an  illustration  of  the  habits,  customs,  and  employ- 
ments of  the  people.  But  these  two  subjects  are  mingled  together  through- 
out the  Manuscript;  the  first  including  most  of  the  characters  or  hiero- 
glyphics around  tho  spaces;  the  second  the  figures  in  the  spaces. 

One  omission  in  my  paper  will  be  observed  by  those  who  are  familiar 
with  tho  subject,  that  is,  the  failure  on  my  part  to  notice  and  account  for,  in 
the  Maya  chronological  system,  the  surplus  days  of  the  bissextile  years.  This 
omission  on  my  part  has  been  intentional.  I  can  find  no  plan  by  which  to 
insert  them  in  the  series,  numbering  them  as  the  others,  without  interfering 
with  that  order  which  is  essential  to  the  system  itself.  I  have  therefore 
proceeded  upon  the  assumption  that  they  are  added  as  uncounted  days,  and 
hence  interfere  in  no  way  with  the  regular  order.  If  I  am  mistaken  in  this 
conclusion,  considerable  modification  in  my  tabular  arrangement  of  the 
years  may  be  necessary,  even  though  the  general  plan  be  correct 

A  very  serious  drawback  to  the  attempt  to  explain  tho  written  char- 
acters or  hieroglyphics  has  been  the  lack  on  my  part  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
Maya  language.  Such  a  knowledge  I  do  not  claim;  therefore,  in  this  part 
of  the  work,  the  best  I  could  do  was  to  quote  from  the  lexicons,  as  there 
given,  such  words  as  I  found  it  necessary  to  refer  to.  The  propriety  of 
attempting  anything  in  this  direction  without  this  knowledge  may  be  justly 
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questioned.  But  after  seriously  considering  this  point,  1  concluded  it  best 
to  give  to  the  world  the  result  of  my  investigations  with  these  explanations, 
as  I  felt  confident  I  had  made  some  progress  in  deciphering  this  mysterious 
Manuscript. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  obligations  I  am  under 
to  Dr.  D.  G.  Brtnton,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  valuable  notice  of  the  Maya 
Manuscripts  which  he  has  contributed  as  an  introduction  to  my  paper. 


RESULTS  OF  MY  INVESTIGATIONS  OK  THE  MANUSCRIPT  TEOANO. 
These  may  \hi  briefly  summed  up  as  follows: 

1st.  That  the  work  was  intended  chiefly  as  a  ritual  or  religious  calen- 
dar to  guide  the  priests  in  the  observance  of  religious  festivals,  and  their 
numerous  ceremonies  and  other  duties.  That  the  very  large  number  of 
day  columns  and  numerals,  which  form  fully  one-half  of  what  may  be 
•  called  the  written  portion,  are  simply  dates  which  appear  to  run  through 

one  entire  grand  cycle  of  312  years,  fixing  the  time  when  festivals  should 
be  held  and  other  religious  observances  take  place.  Also  that  much  of  the 
text  proper — the  portion  in  hieroglyphics  or  written  characters — is  puroly 
ritualistic,  consisting  of  very  simple  formulas. 

2d.  That  the  figures  in  the  spaces  are  in  some  cases  symbolical,  in 
others  simple  pictographs,  and,  in  quite  a  number,  refer  to  religious  ceremo- 
nies, but  that  in  many  instances  they  relato  to  the  habits,  customs,  and  oc- 
cupations of  the  people — as,  for  example,  their  method  of  capturing  game, 
which,  as  appears  from  this  work,  was  as  stated  by  Herrera,  chiefly  by  "gins 
and  traps" — and  the  incidents  of  the  chase;  that  which  relates  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  apiarists;  making  ropes;  the  manufacture  of  idols;  agricultural 
pursuits;  occupation  and  duties  of  the  females^  &c.  But  even  here  we  see 
the  religious  element  pervading  everything. 

3d.  That  the  work  appertained  to  and  was  prepared  for  a  people  liv- 
ing in  the  interior  of  the  country,  away  from  the  sea-shore.  This  is  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  nothing  is  found  in  it  relating  to  fishermen,  or  their  vessels. 
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But  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  it  pertained  to  a  comparatively  wcll- 
wooded  section. 

4th.  That  tlie  people  of  the  section  where  it  was  prepared  were  peace- 
able, not  addicted  to  war;  and  were  sedentary,  supporting  themselves  chiefly 
by  agricultural  products,  though  relying  upon  their  "gins  and  traps"  and 
the  chase  to  supply  them  with  animal  food.  Twelve  of  the  plates  (VI II 
to  XIX)  are  devoted  to  this  latter  subject;  ten  (I*  to  X*)  to  the  business, 
festivals,  Ac,  of  the  apiarists  and  honey-gatherers;  and  ten  (XXIV  to 
XXXIII)  to  rains,  storms,  and  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  execution  and  character  of  the  work  itself,  as  well  as  its  contents, 
bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  people  were  comparatively  well 
advanced  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  But  there  is  nothing  here  to  warrant 
the  glowing  descriptions  of  their  art  and  refinement  given  by  some  of  the 
earlier  as  well  as  more  modern  writers,  nor  even  to  correspond  with  what 
might  be  inferred  from  the  architectural  remains  in  some  parts  of  Yucatan. 
We  find  in  the  work  indications  of  stone  and  wooden  houses,  but  generally 
with  thatched  roofs;  at  least  they  always  have  wooden  supports,  and  are  of 
a  temporary  character. 

The  dress  of  the  males  appears  to  have  consisted  of  a  strip  of  cloth 
(probably  cotton),  passed  once  or  twice  around  the  loins,  with  one  end 
hanging  down  behind  and  the  other  in  front,  or  a  small  flap  in  front  and 
the  ends  behind.  That  of  the  females  consisted  of  a  skirt  fastened  at  the 
waist  and  hanging  down  to  the  ankles.  A  kind  of  broad  anklets  and  wrist- 
lets appear  also  to  have  been  quite  common  with  the  better  class,  but  the 
feet  were  always  bare.  The  women  parted  their  hair  in  the  middle,  that  of 
the  matrons  or  married  women  not  being  allowed  to  hang  down,  while  that 
of  the  youuger  or  unmarried  ones  was  allowed  to  hung  in  long  locks  behind. 

Mats  alone  seem  to  have  been  used  as  seats. 

The  pottery,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  by  what  is  shown  in  the  Manu- 
script (and  in  this  prefatory  statement  I  confine  my  remarks  strictly  to 
what  seems  to  be  shown  here,  unless  otherwise  expressly  stated),  was  of  an 
inferior  grade  as  to  form  and  decoration,  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  pots 
with  legs  were  common.  Some  censers  in  the  form  of  a  snake's  neck  and 
[load  are  the  best  specimens  represented. 
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In  planting  their  corn  (maize)  it  was  dibbled  in  with  a  curved  stick, 
five  grains  to  a  hill  being  the  established  number.  While  at  this  work  they 
wore  a  peculiar  head-covering,  apparently  a  kind  of  matting.  The  other 
cultivated  plants  noticed  in  the  work  appear  to  be  cacao,  cotton,  and  a 
leguminous  species,  probably  a  climbing  bean,  as  it  is  supported  by  a  stake. 

I  judge,  from  a  number  of  the  figures,  that  their  corn  while  growing 
was  subject  to  the  attacks  of  numerous  insects  (represented  as  worms  or 
snakes),  which  ate  foliage,  ear,  and  root,  and  was  frequently  injured  by 
severe  storms,  and  also  that  the  planted  grains  were  pulled  up  by  birds  and 
a  small  quadruped.  Their  crops  were  also  subject  to  injury  by  severe 
droughts,  accompanied  by  great  heat 

The  production  of  honey  seems  to  have  been  a  very  important  indus- 
try in  the  section  to  which  the  work  relates,  but  so  far  I  have  succeeded  in 
interpreting  but  few  of  the  figures  which  refer  to  it 

Rope-making  (or  possibly  weaving)  is  represented  on  Plate  XI* — a 
very  simple  process,  which  will  be  found  described  in  my  paper. 

Their  chief  mechanical  work,  as  I  judge  from  this  Manuscript,  was  the 
manufacture  of  idols,  some  being  made  of  clay  and  others  carved  of  wood 
Two  implements  used  in  making  their  wooden  images  appear,  from  the 
figures,  to  have  been  of  metal,  one  a  hatchet,  the  other  sharp-pointed  and 
shaped  much  like  a  pair  of  shears. 

Spears  and  arrows  (if  such  they  be,  for  there  is  no  figure  of  a  bow  in 
the  entire  work),  or  dartB,  are  the  only  implements  of  warfare  shown.  The 
Bpears  or  darts  seem  to  have  been  often  thrown  by  means  of  a  kind  of  hook, 
and  guided  by  a  piece  of  wood  with  a  notch  at  the  end. 

5th.  The  taking  of  life,  apparently  of  a  slave,  is  indicated  in  one  place, 
but  whether  as  a  sacrificial  offering  is  uncertain.  It  is  evidently  not  in  the 
manner  described  by  the  early  writers,  as  in  this  case  it  is  by  decapitation 
with  a  machete  or  hatchet,  the  arms  being  bound  behind  the  back,  and  what 
is  presumed  to  be  a  yoke  fixed  on  the  back  of  the  head.  This  is  the  only 
thing  in  the  Manuscript,  except  holding  captives  by  the  hair,  as  in  the 
Mexican  Codices,  which  can  possibly  be  construed  to  indicate  human  sacri- 
fice. In  the  Dresden  Codex  human  sacrifice  in  the  usual  way — by  opening 
the  breast — is  clearly  indicated. 
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6th.  We  learn  from  the  figures  in  the  Manuscript  that  the  cross  in  some 
of  its  forms  was  in  use  among  this  people  as  a  religious  emblem,  and  also 
that  the  bird  was  in  some  cases  brought  into  connection  with  it,  as  at 
Palenque. 

7th.  In  regard  to  the  written  characters  I  have  reached  the  following 
conclusions: 

That,  although  the  movement  of  the  figures  is  from  the  right  to  the 
left,  and  the  plates  should  be  taken  in  this  way,  at  least  by  pairs,  yet,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  characters  are  in  columns,  to  bo  read  from  the  top  down- 
wards, columns  following  each  other  from  left  to  right;  that  when  they  are 
in  lines  they  are  to  be  read  from  left  to  right  and  by  lines  from  the  top 
downwards,  but  that  lines  are  used  only  where  it  is  not  convenient  to  place 
the  characters  in  columns.  The  correctness  of  this  conclusion  is,  I  think, 
susceptible  of  demonstration  by  what  is  found  in  the  Manuscript. 

8th.  That  there  is  no  fixed  rule  in  reference  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
parts  of  compound  characters.  The  fow  which  I  have  been  able  to  decipher 
satisfactorily  appear  to  have  the  parts  generally  arranged  in  an  order  nearly 
or  quite  the  reverse  of  that  in  which  the  characters  themselves  are  placed. 

9th.  That  the  characters,  while  to  a  certain  extent  phonetic,  are  not 
true  alphabetic  signs,  but  syllabic.  Nor  will  even  this  definition  hold  true 
of  them  all,  as  some  appear  to  be  ideographic  and  others  tsimply  abbrevi- 
ated pictorial  representations.  Most  of  the  characters  are  compound,  and 
the  parts  more  or  less  abbreviated,  and,  na  the  writing  is  certainly  the  work 
of  the  priests,  we  may  correctly  term  it  hieratic. 

Landa's  alphabet,  I  think,  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  on  his  part  to  pick 
out  of  the  compound  characters  their  simple  elements,  which  he  erroneously 
supposed  represented  letters.  The  day  characters  are  found  in  the  Manu- 
script substantially  as  given  by  this  author,  but  appear  to  have  been  derived 
from  an  earlier  age,  and  to  have  lost  in  part  their  original  signification.  No 
month  characters  are  found  in  this  work,  though  common  in  the  Dresden 
('odex. 

10th.  That  the  work  (the  original,  if  the  one  now  in  existence  bo  a 
copy)  was  probably  written  about  the  middle  or  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century.    This  conclusion  is  readied  first,  from  internal  evidence  alone; 
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second,  froai  this,  together  with  historical  evidence.  The  tribe  apjMsars  to 
have  been  at  the  time  in  a  peaceable,  quiet,  and  comparatively  happy  con- 
dition, which  will  carry  us  back  to  a  time  preceding  the  fall  of  Mayapan, 
and  before  the  introduction  of  Aztec  soldiers  by  the  Cocomes. 

1 1  th.  I  think  we  find  conclusive  evidence  in  the  work  that  the  Ahau 
or  Katun  was  a  period  of  24  years,  and  the  great  cycle  of  312;  also,  that 
the  series  commenced  with  a  Cauac  instead  of  a  Kan  year,  as  has  been 
usually  supposed. 

Lastly,  I  add  that  I  think  Brasseur  was  right  in  supposing  that  this 
work  originated  in  that  section  of  the  peninsula  known  as  Peten. 

CYRUS  THOMA8.  . 
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BY  DAXHBL  G.  BRIXTON,  M.  D. 

THE  GRAPHIC  SYSTEM  AND  ANCIENT  RECORDS  OF  TIIE 

MAYAS. 

1.— INTRODUCTORY. 

One  of  the  ablest  of  living  ethnologists  has  classified  the  means  of 
recording  knowledge  under  two  general  headings — Thought-writing  and 
Sound-writing.1  The  former  is  again  divided  into  two  forms,  the  first  and 
earliest  of  which  is  by  pictures,  the  second  by  picture-writing. 

The  superiority  of  picture-writing  over  the  mere  depicting  of  an  occur- 
rence is  that  it  analyzes  the  thought  and  expresses  sejuiratcly  its  component 
parte,  whereas  tho  picturo  presents  it  as  a  whole.  The  representations 
familiar  among  tho  North  American  Indians  are  usually  mere  pictures,  while 
most  of  the  records  of  the  Aztec  communities  are  in  picture-writing. 

Tlie  genealogical  development  of  Sound-writing  begins  by  the  substi- 
tution of  the  sign  of  one  idea  for  that  of  another  whose  sound  is  nearly  or 
quite  the  same.  Such  was  tho  early  graphic  system  of  Egypt,  and  such 
substantially  to-day  is  that  of  the  Chinese.  Above  this  stands  syllabic 
writing,  as  that  of  the  Japanese,  and  the  semi-syllabic  signs  of  the  old 
Semitic  alphabet;  while,  as  the  perfected  result  of  these  various  attempts, 
we  reach  at  last  tho  invention  of  a  true  alphabet,  in  which  a  definite  figure 
corresponds  to  a  definite  elementary  sound. 

It  is  a  primary  question  in  American  archaeology,  How  far  did  the  most 


>I)r.  Kri.«lrirl,  MHlli-r,  <in,»dri„  At  Sf™oW,W.,.rJUA  Unu.l  i,  pp.  151-156. 
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cultivated  nations  of  the  Western  Continent  ascend  this  scale  of  graphic 
development?  This  question  is  as  yet  unanswered.  All  agree,  however, 
that  the  highest  evolution  took  place  among  the  Nahuatl-speaking  tribes  of 
Mexico  and  the  Maya  race  of  Yucatan. 

I  do  not  go  too  far  in  saying  that,  it  is  proved  that  the  Aztecs  used  to  a 
certain  extent  a  phonetic  system  of  writing,  one  in  which  the  figures  refer  not 
to  the  thought,  hut  to  the  sound  of  the  thought,  as  expressed  in  spoken  lan- 
guage. This  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  researches  of  M.  Aubin,  and,  of 
late,  by  the  studies  of  Seftor  Orozco  y  Herra.' 

Two  evolutionary  steps  can  Ihj  distinguished  in  the  Aztec  writing.  In 
the  earlier  the  plan  is  that  of  the  rebus  in  combination  with  ideograms, 
which  latter  are  nothing  more  than  the  elements  of  picture-writing.  Ex- 
amples of  this  plan  nre  the  familiar  "tribute  rolls"  and  the  names  of  towns 
and  kings,  as  shown  in  several  of  the  codices  published  by  Lord  Kings- 
borough.  The  second  step  is  where  a  conventional  imago  is  employed  to 
represent  the  sound  of  its  iirst  syllable.  This  advances  actually  to  the  level 
of  the  syllabic  alphabet;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  there  are  any  Aztec  records 
entirely,  or  even  largely,  in  this  form  of  writing.  They  had  only  reached 
the  commencement  of  its  development. 

The  graphic  system  of  the  Mayas  of  Yucatan  was  very  different  front 
that  of  the  Aztecs.  Xo  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  two  could  fail  at  once 
to  distinguish  between  the  Manuscripts  of  the  two  nations.  They  are 
plainly  independent  developments. 

We  know  much  more  about  the  ancient  civilization  of  Mexico  than  of 
Yucatan;  we  have  many  more  Aztec  than  Maya  Manuscripts,  and  hence  we 
are  more  at  a  loss  to  speak  with  positiveness  about  the  Maya  system  of 
writing  than  about  the  Mexican.  We  must  depend  on  the  brief  and  unsat- 
isfactory statements  of  the  early  Spanish  writers,  and  on  what  little  modern 
research  has  accomplished,  for  means  to  form  n  correct  opinion;  and  there 
is  at  present  a  justifiable  discrepancy  of  opinion  about  it  among  those  who 
have  given  the  subject  most  attention. 

■Auliin,  iltmoirr  *itr  la  i'tinlun  c/it/urfi./nr  i  t  I'Kcriturt  fignratirr  lit*  eiK«ii»»  MtrireiH*,  in  tin'  Intro- 
doaUoa  |n  Bnuwiir  (ile  Ikmrbonri;)^  lliitoire  tic*  Xaiwm*  ■irit.«',«'rf»  J/»xiVirf  it  rfu  I'A «rW,/*<-  <  atral,, 
tout,  i:  Manuel  Oro/oo  >■  Itcrrn,  Etttago  aU  lienifracian  tftrofilifica,  in  lite  Anah*  dtl  Mmco  national  tic 
Uivico.  torn,  i,  ii. 
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8^-DESCKirTIONS  HY  SPANISH  WRITERS. 

The  earliest  exploration  of  the  coast  of  Yucatan  was  that  of  Francisco 
Hernandez  de  Cordova,  in  1517.  The  year  following,  a  second  expedition, 
under  Juan  de  Grijalvo,  visited  a  number  of  points  between  the  island  of 
Cozumel  and  the  Pahia  de  Terminos. 

Several  accounts  of  Grijalva's  voyage  have  been  preserved,  but  they 
make  no  distinct  reference  to  the  method  of  writing  they  found  in  use. 
Some  native  books  were  obtained,  however,  probably  from  the  Mayas,  and 
were  sent  to  Spain,  where  they  were  seen  by  the  historian  Peter  Martvr. 
He  describes  them  in  general  terms,  and  compares  the  characters  in  which 
they  were  written  to  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  some  of  which  he  had 
seen  in  Rome.  He  supposes  that  they  contain  the  laws  and  ceremonies  of 
the  people,  astronomical  calculations,  the  deeds  of  their  kings,  and  other 
events  of  their  history.  He  also  speaks  in  commendation  of  the  neatness 
of  their  general  appearance  and  the  skill  with  which  the  drawing  and  paint- 
ing were  carried  out.  He  further  mentions  that  the  natives  used  this  method 
of  writing  or  drawing  in  the  atTairs  of  common  life.1 

Although  Yucatan  became  thus  early  known  to  the  Spaniards,  it  was 
not  until  1541  that  a  permanent  settlement  was  effected,  in  which  year 
Francisco  de  Montejo,  the  younger,  advanced  into  the  central  province  of 
Ceh  I'ech,  and  established  a  city  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  called 
Icheamilia,  which  means  "the  five  (temples)  of  many  oracles  (or  serpents)," 
t  >  which  he  gave  the  name  Merida,  on  account  of  the  magnificent  ancient 
edifices  he  found  there. 

Previous  to  this  date,  however,  in  1534,  Father  Jacobo  deTestera,  witli 
four  other  missionaries,  proceeded  from  Tabasco  up  the  west  coast  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Pay  of  Campeaehy.  They  were  received  amicably 
by  the  natives,  and  instructed  them  in  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith. 
They  also  obtained  from  the  chiefs  a  submission  to  the  King  of  Spain;  and 
I  mention  this  early  missionary  expedition  for  the  fact  stated  that  each  chief 
signed  this  act  of  submission  "with  a  certain  mark,  like  an  autograph." 

1  IVt.  r  Mnrtyr,  ilwnd.  iv,  <np.  viii. 
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This  document  was  subsequently  taken  to  Spain  by  tlie  celebrated  Hishop 
Las  Casus.1  It  is  clear  from  (lie  account  that  some  definite  form  of  signa- 
ture was  at  that  time  in  use  among  the  chiefs. 

It  might  be  objected  that  these  signatures  were  nothing  more  than  rude 
totem  marks,  such  as  were  found  even  among  the  hunting  tribes  of  the 
Northern  Mississippi  Valley.  Hut  Las  Casus  himself,  in  whose  possession 
the  documents  were,  here  comes  to  our  aid  to  refute  this  opinion.  Tie  was 
familiar  with  the  picture-writing  of  Mexico,  and  recognized  in  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  the  Mayas  something  different  and  superior.  He  says  expressly 
that  these  had  inscriptions,  writings,  in  certain  characters,  the  like  of  which 
were  found  nowhere  else.2 

One  of  the  early  visitors  to  Yucatan  after  the  conquest  was  the  Pope's 
commissary-general,  Father  Alonzo  Ponce,  who  was  there  in  1">SH.  Many 
natives  who  had  grown  to  adult  years  in  heathenism  must  have  been  living 
then.    He  makes  the  following  interesting  observation : 

"The  natives  of  Yucatan  are,  among  all  the  inhabitants  of  New  Spain, 
especially  deserving  of  praise  for  three  things:  First,  that  before  the  Span- 
iards came  they  made  use  of  characters  and  letters,  with  which  they  wrote 
out  their  histories,  their  ceremonies,  the  order  of  sacrifices  to  their  idols, 
and  their  calendars,  in  books  made  of  the  bark  of  a  certain  tree.  These 
were  on  very  long  strips,  a  quarter  or  a  third  (of  a  yard)  in  width,  doubled 
and  folded,  so  that  they  resembled  a  bound  book  in  quarto,  a  little  larger 
or  smaller.  These  letters  and  characters  were  understood  only  by  the 
priests  of  the  idols  (who  in  that  language  are  called  Ahkins)  and  a  few 
principal  natives  Afterwards  some  of  our  friars  learned  to  understand  and 
read  them,  and  even  wrote  them."3 

The  interesting  fact  here  stated,  that  some  of  the  early  missionaries 

■  "So  «nj»Marou  ilr  «u  propria  volunlail  nl  St  fiorimlr  l<»  l{i  i.  n  <li«  CaMllla,  riribiei«dool  Omfttmitt, 
rmnn  lt.-i      Ktpann,  pur  Svnumnptvinu  y  tmlvirsal,  n  liU  icrouci.TlaH  x-nnlwi,  roino  Pinna* ;  lasipialrm 

can  teatlnwnlo  de  li>»  lMijtHnun  Fraoeieoe*,  que  alii  eatabau,  llrvu  mnaij;"  ■  I  bum  Obt»po  >\v  ciiiapa, 

Vim  Pr.  Uartulouie  do  la*  Cairn*,  amparo,  y  deflima  do  frIo*  Inditm,  iputudu  fuc  u  F.npana."  Tnnpic- 
luada,  Motiarqtiia  Indiana,  111.,  xix,  cap.  xili. 

'"Iyetrerosdi'tiprtiMraraclorpMiiuo  en  olra  aiajpuia  part.'."  La*  Ca*;i»,  Ilutorin  apolvyetlca  <tt 
hu  Anrf.«»  fktidrnlahi,  rap.  exxiii. 

■MadM  Brm  y  IVrdanVra  dt  Mgiinat  (Via*  d.  Ian  murhat  qnc  niionaVroa  al  Vailrr  fray  A  lotto 
tonrr.  r-immiamrio  (lateral,  <■«  la*  /Wjnria*  ttr  la  ,V.trra  fopaia.  In  tin-  Clmion  rf«  D«e«ai«ttM  i«tra  la 

BUttria  dt  Bvaaa,  t«m.  MIL.  p.  a»2.  Tin-  other  trail •  In  prate*  In  tin-  MM i vet,  of  Yucatan  aiv  theb 
IraeiaMi  ham  amkaqi  and  caDBtbaliam. 
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not  only  lcarnod  to  read  these  characters,  but  employed  them  to  instruct 
the  Indians,  lias  been  authenticated  by  a  recent  discovery  of  a  devotional 
work  written  in  tins  way. 

The  earliest  historian  of  Yucatan  is  FY.  Bernardo  de  Lizana.1  But  I 
do  not  know  of  a  single  complete  copy  of  his  work,  and  only  one  imperfect 
copy,  which  is,  or  was,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  from  which  the  Abbe  Bras- 
scur  (de  Bourbourgj  copied  and  republished  a  few  chapters.  Lizana  was 
himself  not  much  of  an  antiquary,  but  he  had  in  his  hands  the  Manuscripts 
left  by  Father  Alonso  de  Solatia,  who  came  to  Yucatan  in  1565,  and  remained 
there  till  his  death,  in  151)11.  Solatia  was  an  able  man,  acquired  thoroughly 
the  Maya  tongue,  and  left  in  his  writings  many  notes  on  the  antiquities 
.  of  the  country.-  Therefore  we  may  put  considerable  confidence  in  what 
Lizana  writes  on  these  matters. 

The  reference  which  1  find  in  Lizana  to  the  Maya  writings  is  as  follows: 

"The  most  celebrated  and  revered  sanctuary  in  this  land,  and  that  to 
which  they  resorted  from  all  parts,  was  this  town  and  temples  of  Ytzamal, 
as  they  are  now  called ;  and  that  it  was  founded  in  most  ancient  times,  and 
that  it  is  still  known  who  did  found  it,  will  be  set  forth  in  the  next  chapter. 

"III.  The  history  and  the  authorities  which  we  can  cite  aro  certain 
ancient  characters,  scarcely  understood  by  many,  and  explained  by  some 
old  Indians,  sons  of  the  priests  of  their  gods,  who  alone  knew  how  to  read 
and  expound  them,  and  who  were  believed  in  and  revered  as  much  as  the 
gods  themselves,"  etc.3 

We  have  here  the  positive  statement  that  these  hieroglyphic  inscrip- 
tions were  used  by  the  priests  for  recording  their  national  history,  and  that 
by  means  of  them  they  preserved  the  recollection  of  events  which  took 
place  in  a  very  remote  past. 

Another  valuable  early  witness,  who  testifies  to  the  same  effect,  is  the 
Dr.  Don  Pedro  Sanchez  de  Aguilar,  who  was  c«r«  of  Yalladolid,  in  Yucatan, 

'  Iknuirdo  .to  I.ijtuna,  llftoria  dr  Ynratan.    iJrrodonaria  dr  .W»fru  Sriiora  dt  Izmal,  g  Coo^mula 

K'firituat.  svo.  PI  acta  (ValladaUd),  U3L 

'For  these  faet»  see  DttfO  Lupej  Co^olludo,  Wtloria  dr  Yuaitati.  lib.  ix,  ran.  xv.  Cotfnl'u.lo 
nd.Mhal  in  hi*  tin..-  ( Ifi&O-TO)  Sol»iw'*  MSS.  cmitd  not  Iw  found  ;  Liwim  may  have  w-nt  them  to  Spaiu. 

'  I  add  the  original  of  lite  miwl  inyottanl  j>iiMa»e :  "  l.n  liiatorin  y  unlnre-.  <|ne  prtmn  mltgtt 
Mill  MM*  MllgaM  caraetrre..,  mul  riiteudidu»  de  iiiuelii».  y  gl.wa.lim  de  ■■»<»  indio*  mitiffiim,  nne  "•n 
lilj.M  de  1<»  iva.  enl»t«w  de  mm  duwj.,  qui  mm  tin  i|iie  wil.i  tahiaii  lm  y  »di\inar,  y  a  i|Uieii  cr.  ian  ruvir- 
.  una*  an  cuuiu  a  lnW»  d<  »to»." 
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in  1596,  and,  later,  dean  of  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  at  Meridn.  His 
hook,  too,  is  extremely  scarce,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  copy;  hut  I  have 
copious  extracts  from  it,  made  by  the  late  Dr.  C.  Hermann  Berendt  from  a 
copy  in  Yucatan.    Aguilar  writes  of  the  Mayas: 

"They  had  hooks  made  from  the  hark  of  trees,  coated  with  u  white 
and  dura  hie  varnish.  They  were  ten  or  twelve  yards  long,  and  were  gath- 
ered together  in  folds,  like  a  palm  leaf.  On  these  they  painted  in  colors  the 
reckoning  of  their  years,  wars,  pestilences,  hurricanes,  inundations,  famines, 
and  other  events.  From  one  of  these  hooks,  which  I  myself  took  from 
some  of  these  idolaters,  I  saw  and  learned  that  to  one  pestilence  they  gave 
the  name  Mayneimil,  and  to  another  Oatakuchil,  which  mean  'sudden  deaths' 
and  'times  when  the  crows  enter  the  houses  to  eat  the  corpses.'  And  the 
inundation  they  called  Ilitnyecil,  the  submersion  of  trees."1 

The  writer  leaves  it  uncertain  whether  he  learned  these  words  directly 
from  the  characters  of  the  hook  or  through  the  explanations  of  some  native. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  the  early  Spanish  writers  drew  a  broad 
line  between  the  picture-writing  that  they  found  in  America  and  an  alpha- 
betic script.  This  may  bo  true  of  other  parts,  but  is  not  so  of  Yucatan. 
These  signs,  or  some  of  them,  are  repeatedly  referred  to  as  "letters,"  letras. 

This  is  pointedly  the  case  with  Father  Gabriel  de  San  Buenaventura, 
a  French  Franciscan  who  served  in  Yucatan  about  1670-80.  lie  pub- 
lished one  of  the  earliest  grammars  of  the  language,  and  also  composed 
a  dictionary  in  three  large  volumes,  which  was  not  printed.  Father  Beltran 
de  Santa  Rosa  quotes  from  it  an  interesting  tradition  preserved  by  Buena- 
ventura, that  among  the  inventions  of  the  mythical  hero-god  of  the  natives, 
Itzantna,  or  Kiuhh  alum,  was  that  of  "  the  letters  of  the  Maya  language," 
with  which  letters  they  wrote  their  hooks.*  Itzanma,  of  course,  dates  hack 
to  a  misty  antiquity,  but  the  legend  is  of  value,  as  showing  that  the  char- 
acters used  by  the  natives  did,  in  the  opinion  of  the  early  missionaries, 
deserve  the  name  of  Utters. 

'  I'mlrn  Siimbri  tie  A«uilur,  /it/ormr  contra  Wo/uncm  rnHorr.  <(<  f  ObttpuH  rfr  }  umta*.   Mn,  Madrid, 

IO»,  ff.  1S4. 

«"F.l  primrro  qur  liaJI6  l.  tr*.  ile  la  Ktijtua  Ma>n  f  l.i/u  .1  rdi»|>iit»  dr  l.wafit™,  iniwa  jr  clad, a. 
y  lo  pii~rno  tndo  a  !ni  Imlliw  tic  mta  Provincia,  fu6  mi  lndio  llunda  himkaltau,  y  |ior  olniitnmUn- 
T/nrnnii."   l'r.  lV.lro  BoltCSI  d«  Baata  Bum  Kwio,  Mi  d,l  Idhrni  .W«.vu.  J..  10  :-.M  t-d.,  MOitU  tie  Yura- 

taa,  lsrxn. 
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Father  Diego  Lopez  Cogolludo  is  the  best-known  historian  of  Yucatan. 
Ilo  lived  about  the  middle  of  tlic  seventeenth  century,  and  says  himself 
that  at  that  time  there  was  little  more  to  be  learned  about  the  antiquities  of 
the  race.  He  adds,  therefore,  substantially  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  although  he  repeats,  with  posit  iveness,  the  statement  that  the 
natives  "had  characters  by  which  they  could  understand  each  other  in 
writing,  such  as  those  yet  soon  in  great  numbers  on  the  ruins  of  their 
buildings." ' 

This  is  not  very  full.  Yet  we  know  to  a  certainty  that  there  were 
quantities  of  these  manuscripts  in  nso  in  Yucatan  for  a  generation  after 
Cogolludo  wrote.  To  be  sure,  those  in  the  christianized  districts  had  been 
destroyed,  wherever  the  priests  could  lay  their  hands  on  them;  but  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  on  the  islands  of  Lake  I'eten  and  adjoining 
territory,  the  powerful  chief,  t'anek,  ruled  a  large  independent  tribe  of 
Itzas.  They  had  removed  from  the  northern  provinces  of  the  peninsula 
somewhere  about  14o0,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  wars  which  followed 
the  dissolution  of  the  confederacy  whoso  capital  was  the  ancient  city  of 
Mayapau. 

Their  language  was  pure  Maya,  and  they  had  brought  with  them  in 
their  migration,  as  one  of  their  greatest  treasures,  the  sacred  books  which 
contained  their  ancient  history,  their  calendar  and  ritual,  and  the  prophecies 
of  their  future  fate  In  the  year  161*7  they  were  attacked  by  the  Spaniards, 
under  General  Don  Martin  de  Ursua:  their  capital,  on  the  island  of  Floics, 
in  Lake  Peten,  taken  by  storm  ;  groat  numbers  of  them  slaughtered  or 
driven  into  the  lake  to  drown,  and  the  twenty-one  temples  which  were  on 
the  island  razed  to  the  ground. 

A  minute  and  trustworthy  account  of  these  events  has  been  given  by 
Don  Juan  de  Villagutierre  Soto -Mayor,  in  the  course  of  which  several 
references  to  the  sacred  books,  which  he  calls  Analh-i,  occur. 

The  king  Canek,  he  tells  us,  in  reading  in  his  Antilles,  had  found 
notices  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Yucatan  and  of  the  fact  that  his  pre- 

1  Diego  LnjK'i  C«£o]lrnlo,  Rhtoria  ir  Vara  ten,  lib.  iv,  «!»p.  iii.  Thn  original  in:  ''No  Atwl'im 
liniban  iwctibir  lu»  olt'ilos,  anuqiLu  Utui»u  c«ra*l«ri-»  cou  i|U«  av  i>:it<>uilian,  do  <|tio  su  *cu  MMtMN  M  hut 
ruimiB  ilo  lo*  wliritW 
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decessors  had  come  thence,  and  had  communicated  these  narratives  to  his 
chiefs.' 

These  hooks  are  described  as  showing  "certain  characters  and  figures, 
painted  on  certain  harks  of  trees,  each  leaf  or  tablet  about  a  quarter  (of  a 
yard)  wide,  and  of  the  thickness  of  a  piece  of  eight,  folded  at  one  edge  and 
the  other  in  the  manner  of  a  screen,  called  by  them  AnaUche8.u* 

When  the  island  of  Flores  was  captured  these  books  were  found  stored 
in  the  house  of  the  king  Canek,  containing  the  account  of  all  that  had 
happened  to  the  tribe.3  What  disposition  was  made  of  them  wo  are  not 
informed. 

I  have  reserved  until  now  a  discussion  of  the  description  of  the  Maya 
writing  presented  in  the  well-known  work  of  Diego  de  Lamia,  the  second 
bishop  of  Yucatan.  Landa  arrived  in  the  province  in  August,  lf>49,  and 
died  in  April,  l.r>7!>,  having  passed  most  of  the  intervening  thirty  years  there- 
in  the  discharge  of  his  religious  duties.  He  became  well  acquainted  with 
the  language,  which,  for  that  matter,  is  a  comparatively  easy  one,  and  though 
harsh,  illiberal,  and  bitterly  fanatic,  he  paid  a  certain  amount  of  attention 
to  the  arts,  religion,  and  history  of  the  ancient  inhabitants. 

The  notes  that  he  made  were  copied  after  his  death  and  reached  Spain, 
where  they  are  now  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Uoyal  Academy  of 
History,  Madrid.  In  1861  they  were  published  at  Paris,  with  a  French 
translation,  by  the  Abbe  Brasseur  (de  Bourbourg). 

Of  all  writers  Landa  comes  the  nearest  telling  us  how  the  Mayas  used 
their  system  of  writing;  but,  unfortunately,  he  also  is  so  superficial  and 
obscure  that  his  words  havo  given  rise  to  very  erroneous  theories.  His 
description  runs  as  follows: 

"This  people  also  used  certain  characters  or  letters,  with  which  they 
wrote  in  their  books  their  ancient  matters  and  their  sciences,  and  with  them 
(«.  c,  with  their  characters  or  letters),  and  figures  (i.  e,,  drawings  or  pic- 

1  "Poppio  lo  Icia  an  Roy  m  mis  Aiialtrbes,  tcui.in  Nnlicin*  <!<•  »i|iH-lliw  Provincial*  <ln  Yurntan  (r|ii« 
Analtcbi  s,  6  UMnria*,  e»  mm  ini*m»  y  *•  q«w  »»»  I'wmitcw  avian  Suli.ln  tin  vltaa.'*  UisttfU  dr  la 
<„»qH\*ta  de  la  /'rorinrio  de  rl  lUa,  Kiiucrion  y  Vnjyr.«.u«  de  la  dr  rt  l.«ra*don,  etc.  (folio,  Madrid,  17i'l) 
lib.  vi,  rap.  iv. 

1  n,ul..  Ilk  vii,  cap.  I. 

'"Vcn  mi  caaa  tmbtai  (ante do Moko,  y  Mwm  da  Socrtttcioo,  y  I—  Anak*le»,  oHlatariaa 
de  Wo  ^nutto  los  avia  ■wjodulo."  im.,  Mb.  rill,  <aP.  xiil. 
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hires),  and  some  signs  in  the  figures,  they  understood  their  matter*,  and 
could  explain  them  ami  teach  them.  Wo  found  {peat  numbers  of  books  in 
these  letters,  but  as  they  contained  nothing;  that  did  not  savor  of  superstition 
and  lies  of  the  devil  we  burnt  them  all,  at  which  the  natives  grieved  most 
keenly  and  were  greatly  pained 

"I  will  give  here  an  a,  b,  c,  as  their  clumsiness  does  not  allow  more, 
because  they  use  one  character  for  all  the  aspirations  of  the  letters,  and  for 
marking  the  parts  another,  and  thus  it  could  go  on  in  infinitum,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  example.  Le  means  a  noose  and  to  hunt  with  one; 
to  write  it  in  their  characters,  after  we  had  made  them  understand  that  there 
are  two  letters,  they  wrote  it  with  three,  giving  to  the  aspiration  of  the  /  the 
vowel  c,  which  it  carries  before  it;  and  in  this  they  are  not  wrong  so  to  uso 
it,  if  they  wish  to,  in  their  curious  manner.  After  this  they  add  to  the  end 
the  compound  part."1 

I  need  not  pursue  the  quotation.  The  abovo  words  show  clearly  that 
the  natives  did  not  in  their  method  of  writing  analyze  a  word  to  its  primitive 
phonetic  elements.  "This,"  said  the  bishop,  "  we  had  to  do  for  them."  There- 
fore they  did  not  have  an  alphabet  in  tho  sense  of  the  word  as  we  use  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  clear,  from  his  words  and  examples, 
that  they  had  figures  which  represented  sounds,  and  that  they  combined 
these  and  added  a  determinative  or  an  ideogram  to  represent  words  or 
phrases. 

The  alphabet  he  gives  is,  of  course,  not  one  which  can  be  used  as  the 
Latin  fl,  b,  c.  It  is  surprising  that  any  scholar  should  ever  have  thought  so. 
It  would  be  an  exception,  even  a  contradiction,  to  the  history  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  human  intelligence  to  find  such  an  alphabet  among  nations  of  the 
stage  of  cultivation  of  tho  Mayas  or  Aztecs. 

The  severest  criticism  which  Laiida's  figures  have  met  has  been  from 
the  pen  of  tho  ablo  antiquary,  Dr.  Phillip  J.  J.  Valentini.  He  discovered 
that  many  of  tho  sounds  of  tho  Spanish  alphabet  were  represented  by 
signs  or  pictures  of  objects  whose  names  in  the  Maya  begin  with  that  sound. 
Thus  he  supposes  that  Landa  asked  an  Indian  to  write  in  tho  native  char- 
acter the  Spanish  letter  a,  and  the  Indian  drew  an  obsidian  knife,  which, 

'UicKo  ilf  LaiHln,  Jiclacium  At  l<u  C<mu  tie  F«MlM,  |.|>.  31G,  31*,  «J. 
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says  Dr.  Valentini,  is  in  the  Maya  aclr;  in  other  tvords,  it  begins  with  tin; 
vowel  (i.  So  for  the  sound  ki,  the  Indian  gave  the  sign  of  the  day  named 
kimich. 

Such  is  Dr.  Valentini's  theory  of  the  formation  of  Landa's  alphabet; 
and  not  satisfied  with  lashing  with  considerable  sharpness  those  who  have 
endeavored  by  its  aid  to  decipher  the  Manuscripts  and  mural  inscriptions, 
he  goes  so  far  as  to  term  it  "a  Spanish  fabrication." 

I  shall  not  enter  into  a  close  examination  of  Dr.  Valentini's  supposed 
identification  of  these  figures.  It  is  evident  that  it  has  been  done  by  run- 
ning over  the  Maya  dictionary  to  find  some  word  beginning  with  the  letter 
under  criticism,  the  figurative  representation  of  which  word  might  bear 
some  resemblance  to  Landa's  letter.  When  the  Maya  fails,  such  a  word  is 
sought  for  in  the  Kiche  or  other  dialect  of  the  stock;  and  the  resemblances 
of  the  pictures  to  the  supposed  originals  are  sometimes  greatly  strained. 

Hut  I  pass  by  these  dubious  methods  of  criticism  as  well  as  several 
lexicographic  objections  which  might  be  raised.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  Dr. 
Valentini  is  not  wrong  in  a  number  of  his  identifications.  Hut  the  conclu- 
sion I  draw  is  a  different  one.  Instead  of  proving  that  this  is  picture- 
writing,  it  indicates  that  the  Mayas  used  the  second  or  higher  grade  of 
phonetic  syllabic  writing,  which,  as  I  have  lwfore  observed,  has  been  shown 
by  M  Aubin  to  have  been  developed  to  some  extent  by  the  Aztecs  in  some 
of  their  histories  and  connected  compositions  (see  above  page  xxviii).  There- 
fore the  importance  and  authenticity  of  Landa's  alphabet  are,  1  think,  vin- 
dicated by  this  attempt  to  treat  it  as  a  "fabrication."1 

Lnnda  also  gives  some  interesting  details  about  their  books.    He  writes: 

"The  sciences  that  they  taught  were  the  reckoning  of  the  years,  months, 
and  days,  the  feasts  and  ceremonies,  the  administration  of  their  sacraments, 
the  fatal  days  and  seasons,  their  methods  of  divination  and  prophecies, 
events  about  to  happen,  remedies  for  diseases,  their  ancient  history,  together 
with  the  art  of  reading  and  writing  their  books  with  characters  which  were 
written,  and  pictnres  which  represented  tin;  things  written. 

"They  wrote  their  books  on  a  large  sheet  doubled  into  folds,  which 

■  Mr.  VuLnriui-n  article  «»  |..il.li»h.-.l  in  lUv.  /WWiuj,.  of  Ikt ■  Amtrktm  Amliv*ariam  S^uty,  1-H., 
aLsti  «ici>iinitvl,v. 
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was  afterwards  inclosed  between  two  boards  wbicll  they  decorated  hand- 
somely. They  were  written  from  side  to  side  in  columns,  as  they  were 
folded.  They  manufactured  this  papor  from  the  root  of  a  tree  and  gavo 
it  a  white  surface  on  which  one  could  write.  Some  of  the  principal  nobles 
cultivated  theso  sciences  out  of  a  taste  for  them,  and  although  they  did  not 
make  public  use  of  them,  as  did  (he  priests,  yet  ihey  were  the  more  highly 
esteemed  for  this  knowledge." 1 

From  the  above  extracts  from  Spanish  writers  we  may  infer  that — 

1.  The  Maya  graphic  system  was  recognized  from  the  first  to  be  dis- 
tinct from  the  Mexican. 

2.  It  was  a  hieroglyphic  system,  known  only  to  the  priests  and  a  few 
nobles. 

3.  It  was  employed  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  prominent  among  which 
was  the  preservation  of  their  history  and  calendar. 

4.  It  was  a  composite  system,  containing  pictures  (fiuuran),  ideograms 
(caracieres),  and  phonetic  signs  (letras). 


3.— KEFEUENCES  FROM  NATIVE  SOURCES. 

We  might  reasonably  expect  that  the  Maya  language  should  contain 
terms  relating  to  their  books  and  writings  which  would  throw  light  on 
their  methods.  So,  no  doubt,  it  did.  But  it  was  a  part  of  the  narrow  and 
crashing  policy  of  tho  missionaries  not  only  to  destroy  everything  that 
related  to  the  times  of  heathendom,  but  even  to  drop  all  words  which 
referred  to  ancient  usages.  Hence  the  dictionaries  are  more  sterile  in  this 
respect  than  we  might  have  supposed. 

The  verb  "to  write"  is  <Uib,  which,  like  tho  Greek  ypd<puv,  meant 
also  to  dniw  and  to  paint.  From  this  are  derived  the  terms  ihUmi,  some- 
thing written;  tlzibal,  a  signature,  etc. 

Another  word,  meaning  to  write,  or  to  paint  in  black,  is  zabac.  As  a 
noun,  this  was  in  ancient  times  applied  to  a  black  fluid  extracted  from  the 
sabacchc,  a  specie*  of  tree,  and  used  for  dyeing  and  painting.    In  the  sense 

'  Dirgod.  Luda,  Jfetocfaa  dr  J«  Com*  *  JW«r»,  p.  14 
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of  "to  write,"  zahac  is  no  longer  found  in  the  language,  anil  instead  of  its 
old  meaning  it  now  refers  to  ordinary  ink. 

The  word  for  letter  or  character  is  uooh.  This  is  a  primitive  root 
found  with  the  same  or  a  closely  allied  meaning  in  other  branches  of  this 
linguistic  stock,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Kiche  and  Cakcbiquel.  As  a  verb, 
pret.  uootah,  filt  uoofe,  it  also  means  to  form  letters,  to  write;  and  from  the 
passive  form,  uoohal,  we  have  the  participial  noun,  uoohan,  something  writ- 
ten, a  manuscript. 

The  ordinary  word  for  book,  paper,  or  letter,  is  huun,  in  which  the 
aspirate  is  almost  mute,  and  is  dropped  in  the  forms  denoting  possession,  as 
m  mum,  my  book,  yuunil  THos,  the  book  of  God,  U  being  the  so-called  ''de- 
terminative" ending.  It  occurs  to  me  as  not  unlikely  that  nun,  book,  is  a 
syncopated  form  of  uoohau,  something  written,  given  above.  To  read  a 
book  is  xochun,  literally  to  count  a  book. 

According  to  Villagutierrc  Soto-Mayor,  the  name  of  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Itzas  was  analtc.  In  the  printed  Dkrionario  dc  la  Li  nyua  Maya,  by 
Don  Juan  Pio  Perez,  this  is  spelled  anahlv,  which  seems  to  lie  a  later  form. 

The  term  is  not  found  in  several  early  Maya  dictionaries  in  my  pos- 
session, of  dates  previous  to  1700.  The  Abbe  Hrasscur,  indeed,  in  a  note 
to  Landa,  explains  it  to  mean  "a  book  of  wood,"  but  it  can  have  no  such 
signification.  Perhaps  it  should  read  hunilte,  this  being  composed  of  huuil, 
the  "determinative"  form  of  huun,  a  book,  and  the  termination  te,  which, 
added  to  nouns,  gives  them  a  specific  sense,  e.  g.  amai/tr,  a  square  figure, 
from  amay,  an  angle;  tzuaihti,  a  province,  from  tzue,  a  portion  separated 
from  the  rest.    It  would  mean  especially  the  sacred  or  national  books. 

The  particular  class  of  books  which  were  occupied  witli  the  calendar 
and  the  ritual  were  called  tzoluntr,  which  is  a  participial  noun  from  the  verb 
kol,  passive  tzolal,  to  set  in  order,  to  arrange,  with  the  suffix  tr.  By  these 
books  wero  set  in  order  and  arranged  the  various  festivals  and  fasts. 

When  the  conquest  was  an  accomplished  fact  and  the  priests  had  got 
the  upper  hand,  the  natives  did  not  dare  use  their  ancient  characters.  They 
exposed  themselves  to  the  suspicion  of  heresy  and  the  risk  of  being  burnt 
alive,  as  more  than  once  happened  Hut  their  Strong  passion  for  literature 
remained,  and  they  gratified  it  as  far  as  they  dared  by  writing  in  their  own 
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tongue  with  the  Spanish  alphabet  volumes  whose  contents  are  very  similar 
to  those  described  by  Landa  (above,  page  xxvi). 

A  number  of  these  are  still  in  existence  and  offer  an  interesting  held 
lor  antiquarian  and  linguistic  study.  Although,  as  I  say,  they  are  no  longer 
in  the  Maya  letters,  they  contain  quite  a  number  of  ideograms,  as  the  signs 
of  the  days  and  the  months,  and  occasional  cartouches  and  paintings,  which 
show  that  they  were  made  to  resemble  the  ancient  manuscripts  as  closely 
as  possible. 

They  also  contain  not  infrequent  references  to  the  "writing''  of  the 
ancients,  and  what  are  alleged  to  bo  extracts  from  the  old  records,  chiefly 
of  a  mystic  character.  The  same  terms  are  employed  in  speaking  of  tho 
ancient  graphic  system  as  of  the  present  one.  Thus  in  one  of  them,  known 
as  "Tho  Book  of  Chilan  Hulam  of  Chumayel,"  occurs  this  phrase:  Bay 
fhibaiii!  tumenel  Evany  el  istas  yetel profeta  lialani — "as  it  was  written  by  the 
Evangelists,  and  also  by  the  prophet  lialam,"  this  Balam  being  one  of  their 
own  celebrated  ancient  seers. 

Among  the  predictions  preserved  from  a  time  anterior  to  the  Conquest, 
there  are  occasional  references  to  their  books  and  their  contents.  I  quote, 
as  an  example,  a  short  prophecy  attributed  to  Ahkul  Chel,  "priest  of  the 
idols."  It  is  found  in  several  of  the  oldest  Maya  manuscripts,  and  is  in  all 
probability  authentic,  as  it  contains  nothing  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  it  was  one  of  the  "pious  frauds"  of  the  missionaries. 

"Enhi  oiitU:  kutune  yume,  maixtan  a  naatii; 
Ualae  u  takl,  mac  bin  ca  oabac  lit  m>  pop; 
Katune  yume  bin  uluc,  hohm  nil  tuculya; 
Tali  ti  xaman,  tali  ti  chikine;  ahkinob  nil  yane  yume; 
Mac  to  ahkin,  mar.  to  ahlmbat,  bin  alk  «  than  VOOhe, 
Ychil  Dohn  Ahau,  maixtan  a  uaaUtf" 

"The  lord  of  the  cycle  has  been  written  down,  but  ye  will  not  under- 
stand; 

He  has  come,  who  will  give  the  enrolling  of  the  years; 

The  lord  of  the  cycle  will  arrive,  he  will  come  on  account  of  his  love; 
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He  came  from  the  north,  from  the  west.  Tlicro  are  priests,  there  are 
fathers, 

Hut  what  priest,  what  prophet,  shall  explain  the  words  of  the  hooks, 
In  the  Ninth  Ahan,  which  ye  will  not  understand  >"' 
From  this  designedly  obscure  chant  wo  perceive  that  the  ancient  priests 
inscribed  their  predictions  in  books,  which  were  afterward  explained  to  the 
people.  The  expression  bin  alic  u  than  uoohe — literally,  "he  will  speak  the 
words  of  the  letters" — seems  to  point  to  a  phonetic  writing,  but  as  it  may 
be  used  in  a  figurative  sense,  I  shall  not  lay  stress  on  it.' 


4. — TOE  EXISTING  CODICES. 

The  word  Codex  ought  to  be  confined,  in  American  arclueology,  to 
manuscripts  in  the  original  writing  of  the  natives.  Some  writers  have 
spoken  of  the  "Codex  Chimalpopoca,"  the  "Codex  Zumarraga,"  and  the 
"Codex  Perez,"  which  are  nothing  more  than  manuscripts  either  in  the  native 
or  Spanish  tongues  written  with  the  Latin  alphabet. 

Of  the  Maya  Codices  known,  only  three  have  been  published,  which  I 
will  mention  in  the  order  of  their  appearance. 

The  Dresden  Codex. — This  is  an  important  Maya  manuscript  preserved 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Dresden.  How  or  when  it  came  to  Europe  is  not 
known.    It  was  obtained  from  somo  unknown  person  in  Vienna  in  173H. 

1 1  will  ft  f«w  note*  oti  tbia  text: 

KM  is  the  preterit  of  the  irregular  verb  kal,  to  be,  pret.  o»A>.  fnt.  MM  Kaltm  yum.  father  or 
Inril  of  tin-  Katun  or  cytlc.  Each  Katun  WM  under  the  protection  of  a  special  deity  or  lord,  who  con- 
trolled the  event*  which  occurred  in  it.  T«  «u pop,  lit.,  "for  the  rolling  up  of  Pop,''  which  <i>  th» 
find  moulb  in  the  Maya  year.  Ilotom  ii  an  archaic  future  from  hut:  this  form  in  om  Im  Wtlowwl  by 
Itiu  iiavcntnra,  Arte  tlr  la  /.<•»/;««  Maga,  HM,  and  is  frequent  in  the  sacred  language,  but  doci  not  occur 
elsewhere.  TKcal  jffl,  on  account  of  hi*  love;  but  jrii  mean*  also  "  suffering,  °*  "  wound.'*  ami  "  strength." 
and  there  is  no  clue  which  id'  these  significations  is  meant.  AhLinoh;  the  original  has*  tnkinob,  which  I 
aospect  in  an  error;  il  would  alter  the  phrase  to  mean  "  lu  that  day  I  lure  an-  lal  hcnT'oi  lords,  the  word 
yum,  father,  being  constantly  lined  for  lord  or  ruler.  The  ahkim  was  the  priest ;  the  ah kolml  was  a  diviner 
or  prophet.  The  !>th  Ahan  Katun  was  the  period  of  an  years  which  began  iu  "Ml,  according  to  moat 
native  authors,  but  according  to  Lamta'a  reefconing  iu  the  year  I  Mil. 

'In  quoting  and  explaining  Maya  words  and  phrase*  iu  this  article,  1  have  in  all  instances  fob 
lowed  the  Ihceumario  J/at(r<i'/.'#;Minel  drl  ConrcHlo  *1e  Motul  (Yucatan);  a  copy  of  which  in  manuscript 
(one  of  the  only  two  in  existence)  N  in  my  possession.  It  *«  composed  uIhiiiI  1>U.  The  still  older  Maya 
dictionary  of  Father  Villalpando,  printed  iu  Mexico  in  1571,  Uyet  Juexiatouec  iu  one  or  two  copies,  but  r 
have  never  si  en  it. 
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This  Codex  corresponds  in  size,  appearance,  and  manner  of  folding  to 
the  descriptions  of  the  Maya  books  which  I  have  presented  above  from 
Spanish  sources.  It  has  thirty-nine  leaves,  thirty-five  of  which  are  colored 
and  inscribed  on  both  sides,  and  four  on  one  side  only,  so  that  there  are 
only  seventy-four  pages  of  matter.  The  total  length  of  the  sheet  is  3.5 
meters,  and  the  height  of  each  page  is  0.21'5  meter,  the  width  0.085  meter. 

The  first  publication  of  any  portion  of  this  Codex  was  by  Alexander 
von  Humboldt,  who  had  five  pages  of  it  copied  for  his  work,  Vues  des  Cor- 
dillcres  et  Monumens  de.s  Peuples  Indigenes  dc  VAmcrique,  issued  at  Paris  in 
1813  (not  1810,  as  the  title-page  has  it).  It  was  next  very  carefully  copied 
in  full  by  the  Italian  artist,  Agostino  Aglio,  for  the  third  volume  of  Lord 
Kingsborough's  great  work  on  Mexican  Antiquities,  the  first  volume  of  which 
appeared  in  I  831. 

From  Kingsborough's  work  a  few  pages  of  the  Codex  have  been  from 
time  to  time  republished  in  other  books,  which  call  for  no  special  mention. 

Two  pages  were  copied  from  the  original  in  1855,  and  appeared  in 
Wuttke's  Geschichtc  der  Schrifl,  Leipzig,  1872. 

Finally,  in  1880,  the  whole  was  very  admirably  chronio-photographcd 
by  A.  Naumann's  establishment  at  Leipzig  to  the  number  of  fifty  copies, 
forty  of  which  were  placed  on  sale.  It  is  the  first  work  which  was  ever 
published  in  chromo-photography,  and  has,  therefore,  a  high  scientific  as 
well  as  antiquarian  interest. 

The  editor  was  Dr.  Iv  Forstcmann,  aulic  counselor  and  librarian-in- 
ch'ief  of  tho  Royal  Library.  He  wroto  an  introduction  (17  pp.  4to)  giving 
a  history  of  tho  manuscript,  and  bibliographical  and  other  notes  upon  it  of 
much  value.  One  opinion  he  defends  must  not  be  passed  by  in  silence.  It. 
is  that  the  Dresden  Codex  is  not  one  but  parts  of  two  original  manuscripts 
written  by  different  hands. 

It  appears  that  it  has  always  been  in  two  unequal  fragments,  which  all 
previous  writers  have  attributed  to  an  accidental  injury  to  the  original.  Dr. 
Forstomnnn  gives  a  number  of  reasons  for  believing  that  this  is  not.  tho  cor- 
rect explanation,  but  that  we  have  here  portions  of  two  different  books, 
having  general  .similarity  but  also  many  points  of  diversity. 

This  separation  led  to  an  erroneous  (or  perhaps  erroneous)  sequence  of 
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the  pages  in  Kingsborough's  edition.  The  artist  Aglio  took  first  one  frag- 
ment and  copied  both  sides,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  next  one;  and  it  is 
not  certain  that  in  either  case  he  begins  with  the  first  page  in  the  original 
order  of  the  book. 

The  Codex  Peresianus,  or  Codex  Mexkanus,  No.  II,  of  the  BibUotheque 
Nalionale  of  Paris. — This  fragment — for  it  is  unfortunately  nothing  more — 
was  discovered  in  18.r>9  by  Prof.  Leon  de  Rosny  among  a  ma-ss  of  old  papers 
in  the  National  Library.  It  consists  of  eleven  leaves,  twenty-two  pages, 
each  inches  long  and  h\  inches  wide.  The  writing  is  very  much  defaced, 
but  was  evidently  of  a  highly  artistic  character,  probably  the  most  so  of 
anj'  manuscript  known.  It  unquestionably  belongs  to  the  Maya  manu- 
script*. 

Its  origin  is  unknown.  The  papers  in  which  it  was  wrapped  bore  the 
name  "Perez,"  in  a  Spanish  hand  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  hence  the 
name  "Peresianus"  was  given  it.  By  order  of  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction ten  photographic  copies  of  this  Codex,  without  reduction,  were  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  scholars.  None  of  them  was  placed  on  sale,  and  so 
far  as  I  know  the  only  one  which  has  found  its  way  to  the  United  States  is 
that  in  my  own  library.  An  ordinary  lithographic  reproduction  was  given 
in  the  Archive*  paleographiqim  de  V Orient  el  de  rAmerique,  tome  i  (Paris, 

The  Codex  Tro,  or  Troano. — The  publication  of  this  valuable  Codex  wo 
owe  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Abbe  Brasseur  (de  Bourbourg).  On  his  return 
from  Yucatan  in  1864  ho  visited  Madrid,  and  found  tins  Manuscript  in  the 
possession  of  Don  Juan  do  Tro  y  Ortolano,  professor  of  paleography,  and 
himself  a  descendant  of  Ilernan  Cortes.  The  abbe"  named  it  Troano,  as  a 
compound  of  the  two  names  of  its  former  owner;  but  later  writers  often 
content  themselves  by  referring  to  it  simply  as  the  Codex  'Tro. 

It  consists  of  thirty-five  leaves  and  seventy  pages,  each  of  which-  is 
larger  than  a  page  of  the  Dresden  Codex,  but  less  than  one  of  the  Codix 
Peresianus.  It  was  published  by  chromolithograph)*  at  Paris,  in  18(i!», 
prefaced  by  a  study  on  the  graphic  system  of  the  Mayas  by  the  abbe,  and 
an  attempt  at  a  translation.  The  reproduction,  which  was  carried  out  under 
the  efficient  care  of  M.  Leonco  Angrand,  is  extremely  accurate. 

All  three  of  these  codices  were  written  on  paper  manufactured  from 
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the  leaves  of  the  maguey  plant,  such  as  that  in  common  use  in  Mexico.  In 
Maya  the  maguey  is  called  ci,  the  varieties  being  distinguished  by  various 
prefixes.  It  grows  luxuriantly  in  most  parts  of  Yucatan,'  and  although  the 
favorite  tipple  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  was  mead,  they  were  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  intoxicating  pulque,  the  liquor  from  the  maguey,  if  we  can 
judge  from  their  word  for  a  drunkard,  ci-vinic  (vinic  = man).  The  old  writers 
were  probably  in  error  when  they  spoke  of  the  books  being  made  of  the 
barks  of  trees;  or,  at  least,  they  were  not  all  of  that  kind. 

The  above-mentioned  three  Manuscripts  are  the  only  ones  which  have 
been  published.  I  shall  not  enumerate  those  which  exist  in  private  hands. 
So  long  as  they  are  withheld  from  the  examination  of  scientific  men  they 
can  add  nothing  to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge,  and  as  statements  about 
them  are  not  verifiable  it  is  useless  to  make  any.  I  may  merely  say  that 
there  are  two  in  Europe  and  two  or  three  in  Mexico,  which,  from  the 
descriptions  I  have  heard  or  read  of  them,  I  think  are  probably  of  Maya 
origin. 

In  addition  to  the  Manuscripts,  we  have  the  mural  paintings  and 
inscriptions  found  at  Palenque,  Copan,  Chichen  Itza,  and  various  ruined 
cities  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Maya-speaking  races.  There  is  no  mis- 
taking these  inscriptions.  They  are  unquestionably  of  the  same  character 
as  the  Manuscripts,  although  it  is  also  easy  to  perceive  variations,  which  are 
partly  owing  to  the  necessary  differences  in  technique  between  painting  and 
sculpture ;  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  separation  of  age  and  time. 

Photographs  and  "squeezes"  have  reproduced  many  of  these  inscrip- 
tions with  entire  fidelity.  We  can  also  depend  upon  the  accurate  pencil  of 
Catherwood,  whose  delineations  have  never  been  equalled.  But  the  pictures 
of  Waldeck  and  some  other  travelers  do  not  deserve  any  confidence,  and 
should  not  be  quoted  in  a  discussion  of  the  subject. 

Both  in  the  inscriptions,  manuscripts,  and  paintings  the  forms  of  the 
letters  are  rounded,  and  a  row  of  them  presents  the  outlines  of  a  number  of 
pebbles  cut  in  two.  Hence  the  system  of  writing  has  been  called  "  cal- 
culiform,"  from  calculus,  a  pebble.  The  expression  has  been  criticised, 
but  I  agree  with  Dr.  Forstemann  in  thinking  it  a  very  appropriate  one.  It 
was  suggested,  I  believe,  by  tho  Abbe  Brasseur  (de  Bourbourg). 
iu  m  l 
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5. — EFFORTS  AT  INTERPRETATION. 

The  study  of  the  Maya  hieroglyphic  system  is  still  in  its  infancy.  It 
is  only  two  years  since  an  unquestionably  faithful  reproduction  of  the 
Dresden  Codex  supplied  a  needed  standard  of  comparison  for  the  Codex 
Troano.  Somo  knowledge  of  the  Maya  language,  if  not  indispensable,  is 
certainly  desirable  in  such  an  undertaking,  particularly  if  the  writing  is  in 
any  degree  phonetic.  But  it  was  not  till  1877  that  any  printed  dictionary 
of  that  tongue  could  be  had.  The  publication  of  the  Diccionario  de  la 
Lengua  Maya  of  Don  Juan  Pio  Perez  was  completed  in  that  year,  and, 
though  still  leaving  much  to  be  desired,  especially  in  reference  to  the  ancient 
forms  and  meanings  of  words,  it  is  a  creditable  monument  of  industry. 

When  the  Abbe  Brasseur  edited  the  Codex  Troano  he  aIso"attemptedan 
explanation  of  its  contents.  He  went  so  far  as  to  give  an  interlinear  version 
of  some  pages,  and  wonderful  work  he  made  of  it!  But  I  am  relieved  of 
expressing  an  opinion  as  to  his  success  by  his  own  statement  in  a  later  work, 
that  he  had,  by  mistake,  commenced  at  the  end  of  the  Codex  instead  of  its 
beginning;  that  ho  had  read  the  lines  from  right  to  left,  when  he  should 
have  read  them  from  left  to  right;  and  that  his  translations  were  not  intended 
for  more  than  mere  experiments.1 

The  attempt  at  a  translation  of  the  Dresden  Codex  by  Mr.  William 
Bollaert,  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London, 
} 870,  may  be  passed  over  for  the  same  reason.  He  also  "read  from  the 
bottom  upwards,  and  from  right  to  left,"  and  his  renderings  were  altogether 
fanciful. 

The  first  who  addressed  himself  to  an  investigation  of  the  Maya 
hieroglyphics  with  anything  like  a  scientific  method  was  M.  Hyacinthe 
de  Charencey,  of  France.  I  append,  in  a  note,  a  list  of  his  essays  on  this 
subject,  with  their  dates,  so  far  as  I  know  them.3    When  they  first  appeared 

'  Br^aaeur  de  Bourbourjr,  BiklMkeatu  Mexieo-Gnate'malienne,  pricMie  (Tun  Coop  d'(EU  tnr  In  Etnde* 
AmtriMtUM,  p.  xxvii,  note  (Park,  1H71). 

•  Hyacinthe  do  Charencey,  Enai  de  Deekifrcment  <Tu»  fragment  dinecriptiou  Falenqufene,  in  the 
Acted  do  la  8ocletfi  Philologiquc,  mam  1870. 

Emi  de  lUekiffrtmenl  <Tii«  fragment  du  Mannnript  Troano,  lu  the  Btvue  de  Pkilologie  ft  tTEthio- 
grapkir,  Pari*,  1W5. 

The  above  two  were  republished  under  the  title:  Etude*  de  Pateofrapkie  Jme'ricaine;  Itttkif remettt 
del  Eeriture*  CalcnUfornun  ou  Magai. 

Reckereket  inr  le  Codex  Troano,  Paris,  Enu-nl  Ix  roux,  odileur,  l«7fi,  bvo.,  p.  Hi. 
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I  translated  tho  results,  and  gave  theni  to  the  public  in  this  country  in  the 
same  year  (1870),  together  with  a  copy  of  tho  alphabet  of  Landa,1  which 
was  the  earliest  notice  of  the  subject  which  appeared  in  the  United  States. 

The  conclusion  which  M.  de  Charencey  reached  was  that  the  Codex 
Troano  is  "largely  made  up  of  combinations  of  numerals  and  reckonings 
more  or  less  complicated,  either  astronomical  or  astrological,  the  precise 
purpose  of  which  it  were  as  yet  premature  to  state."  He  especially  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  Plates  VIII  to  XIII,  and  showed  by  diagrams  tho 
arrangement  in  them  of  the  signs  of  the  days,  and  the  probability  that  this 
arrangement  was  taken  from  a  "  wheel,"  such  as  we  know  tho  Mayas  were 
accustomed  to  use  in  adjusting  their  calendar.  ■ 

An  ingenious  and  suggestive  analysis  of  Landa's  alphabet  and  of  various 
figures  in  the  Dresden  and  Troano  Codices  was  carried  out  by  Dr.  Harrison 
Allen,  professor  of  comparative  anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  was  published  in  1875,  in  tho  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society. 

In  the  following  year  (1876)  appeared  tho  first  part  of  Prof.  Leon  de 
Rosny's  Essai  sur  le  JHchiffremtnt  de  TEcriture,  Jlieratique  de  TAmerique  Cen- 
tral?, folio.  The  second  part  was  published  shortly  afterward,  but  the  third 
part  not  till  some  years  later.  Professor  de  Rosny  has  collected  many 
facts  which  throw  a  side  light  on  the  questions  he  discusses.  He  points 
out  that  the  signs  are  to  be  read  from  left  to  right;  he  gives  a  valuable  list 
of  variants  of  the  same  sign  as  it  appears  in  different  manuscripts;  and  he 
distinguishes  the  signs  of  the  cardinal' points,  although  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  assigns  to  each  its  correct  value.  He  has  also  offered  strong  evidence 
to  fix  the  phonetic  value  of  some  characters.  Altogether,  his  work  ranks 
as  the  most  thorough  and  fruitful  which  has  heretofore  been  done  in  this  field. 

In  1879  Prof.  Charles  Rau  published,  through  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, his  work,  "The  Palenque  Tablet  in  the  United  States  National  Mu- 
seum, Washington."  Its  fifth  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  "aboriginal  writing  in 
Mexico,  Yucatan,  and  Ceutral  America,"  and  offers  a  judicious  summary  of 
what  had  been  accomplished  up  to  that  date.    He  defends  the  position, 

'  The  Ancient  PuoneUc  Alphabet  ot  YoeaUn.  By  D.  0.  Hrlnton,  M.  D.  New  Voth,  J.  Sahln  4. 
3on«,  1870,  8»o.,  p.  8. 
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which  I  think  is  unquestionably  the  correct  one,  that  the  Maya  writing  is 
certainly  something  more  than  systematized  picture-writing,  and  yet  that 
wo  cannot  expect  to  find  in  it  anything  corresponding  to  our  own  alphabet 

In  the  same  year  (1879)  Dr.  Carl  Schultz-Sellack  published  in  the 
Zeitschrijl  fur  Ethnologic,  Bd.,  XI,  th  cresults  of  some  studies  ho  had  made 
of  the  Dresden  Codex,  compared  with  others  published  in  Kingsborough's  • 
work,  especially  with  reference  to  the  Bigns  of  the  gods  of  the  cardinal 
j mints.  He  recognized  the  same  signs  as  Do  Rosny,  but  arranged  them 
differently.  Many  of  his  comparisons  of  Maya  with  Aztec  pictographs  are 
suggestive  and  merit  attentive  consideration;  but  he  speaks  a  great  deal  too 
confidently  of  their  supposed  close  relationship.1 

Although  Dr.  Foretetnann,  in  his  introductory  text  to  the  Dresden 
Codex  (1880),  expressly  disclaims  any  intention  to  set  up  as  an  expounder 
of  its  contents,  he  nevertheless  compared  carefully  the  three  published 
codices,  and  offers  (pp.  15-17)  a  number  of  acute  suggestions  and  striking 
comparisons,  which  the  future  student  must  by  no  means  overlook. 

Finally,  the  "Studies  in  American  Picture- Writing"  of  Prof.  Edward 
S.  Holden,  published  in  the  "First  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnol- 
ogy, 1881,"  are  to  be  included  in  the  list  lie  devotes  his  attention  princi- 
pally to  the  mural  inscriptions,  and  only  incidentally  to  the  Manuscripts. 
The  method  he  adopts  is  the  mathematical  one  employed  in  unriddling 
cryptography.  By  its  application  he  is  convinced  that  the  writing  is  from 
left  to  right,  and  from  above  downward;  that  the  signs  used  at  Copan  and 
Palenque  were  the  same,  and  bad  the  same  meaning;  that  in  proper  names, 
at  least  the  picture-writing  was  not  phonetic;  and  that  in  all  probability  it 
bad  no  phonetic  elements  in  it  whatever. 

As  Professor  Holden  states  that  ho  is  entirely  unacquainted  with  the 
Maya  language,  and  but  slightly  with  the  literature  of  the  subject;  as  his 
method  would  confessedly  not  apply  to  the  characters,  if  phonetic,  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  Maya;  and  as  he  assumes  throughout  his  article  that 
the  mythology  and  attributes  of  the  Maya  divinities  were  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Aztec,  for  which  the  evidence  iB  very  far  from  sufficient,  we  must 

"         'Dr.  fklmltz-Sellack-a  article  U  culitkxl     Die  JmeribHlscktn  Gutter  ier  Vitr  Wtll^nden  und 
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place  his  Attempt  at  decipherment  along  with  others  which  have  failed 
through  an  inadequate  grasp  of  the  factors  of  the  problem.  Nevertheless, 
his  attentive  study  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  signs  have  yielded  results 
which  will  merit  the  thanks  of  future  students. 
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BY  CYRUS  THOMAS. 

CHAPTER  I. 
THE  MANUSCRIPT  AND  ITS  CHARACTER 

This  manuscript  was  found  about  the  year  186C,1  at  Madrid,  Spain,  by 
the  Abbe  Brasseur  do  Bourbourg,  wliilc  on  a  visit  to  the  library  of  the 
Royal  Historical  Academy,  and  named  by  him  ''Manuscript  Troano,"  in 
honor  of  its  possessor,  Don  Juan  do  Tro  y  Oitolano. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  nothing  more  is  known  in  reference  to  its  history, 
wc  are  not  even  informed  by  its  last  owner  where  or  how  he  obtained  it. 
In  ordinary  cases  this  would  be  sufficient  to  arouse  our  suspicions  as  to  its 
genuineness,  but  in  this  case  the  work  itself  is  sufficient  to  disjKjl  all  such 
suspicions,  a  fact  which  will  become  apparent  to  the  reader  before  reaching 
tho  end  of  the  present  paper. 

This  work  was  reproduced  in  facsim  ile  by  a  chromolithographs  process, 
by  the  Commission  Sckntijique  du  Mexique  under  the  auspices  of  the  French 
Government,  Brasseur  being  tho  editor. 

The  original  is  written  on  a  strip  of  Maguey  paper  about  14  feet  long 
and  y  inches  wide,  the  surface  of  which  is  covered  with  a  white  paint  or 
varnish,  on  which  the  characters  and  figures  are  painted  in  black,  red,  blue, 
and  brown  It  is  folded  fan-like  into  thirty-five  folds,  presenting,  when 
these  are  pressed  together,  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  octavo  volume. 
Tho  hieroglyphics  and  figures  cover  both  sides  of  the  paper,  forming 
seventy  pages;  tho  writing  and  painting  of  the  figures  having  been  ex- 

1  I  cannot  find  that  the  rxnet  ilntc  nf  tin?  liiworrry  in  givrn  mi) vrl>rn\    Ituncrnft  »ay»  "about 
IMS,"  but  >»  MMfe]  WtMBtBrttai  of  ttaMMUt  Introduction  satisfies  me  it  wan  at  leant  as  late  a*  IStW. 
1  M  T 
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edited,  apparently,  after  tliu  paper  was  folded,  so  that  this  dues  not  interfere 
with  the  writing. 

The  facsimile  edition  is  divided  into  two  parts,  paged  separately;  the 
first  part  containing  thirty-live  pages  or  plates,  numbered  with  simple 
Roman  numerals  from  I  to  XXXV;  the  (second  with  Roman  numerals 
accompanied  by  a  star,  thus:  XII*;  but  this  part  has  only  thirty-four 
pages,  numbered  1*  to  XXX1Y*;  the  first  plate,  which  appears  to  be — as 
lirasseur  ha  -  designated  i;    the  "title  page,"  is  not  number  d. 

TUe  two  parts  1  presume  are  made  to  correspond  with  the  two  sides 
of  the  original;  the  title  page  being  at  the  end  of  one  side  and  forming  the 
page  on  the  first  fold. 

The  lines  and  columns  of  written  characters  are  uniformly  black,  some 
of  the  numeral  characters  red,  others  black;  the  pictorial' portions  are 
usually  red,  brown,  or  bine,  but  occasionally  varied  with  black,  and  often 
simply  outline  figures  The  background  of  the  compartments  or  spaces 
Oil  which  the  figures  are  painted  is  usually  white,  but  in  some  cases  it  is 
blue,  in  others,  brown  or  red.  Several  of  the  plates  are  more  or  lc*s 
damaged,  all  of  the  imperfections,  as  it  is  claimed,  being  reproduced  in  the 
fac-similf  edition. 

Our  colored  plates,  which  are  reproduced  from  the  fac  siinilv  work, 
will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  characters  and  figures. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  who  have  made  the  comparison,  that  the  written 
characters  belong  to  the  same  class  as  those  given  by  Lamia. 

Although  there  are  numerous  variations,  and  also  some  characters  in 
the  manuscript  not  given  by  him,  yet  most  of  his  letter  and  day  characters, 
especially  the  latter,  can  be  found  identical  in  form  and  details.  As  proof 
of  this  1  give  here  the  following  examples  of  exact  copies  after  Landa  and 
the  Manuscript: 


I*m.  I.  —  Cmu|mii'*oii  i>f  I.nudaWliuracUit  wllli  tliiw..  nf  tin'  Tmaii"  mniin«*ri|it 
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This  fhet  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  authorize  us  to  pronounce  it  a  Maya 
document,  a  conclusion  which  we  shall  find  strengthened  as  we  proceed 
in  our  examination  of  its  contents. 

As  what  is  known  in  regard  to  Mexican  ami  Central  American  writings 
has  been  presented  by  Dr.  Hrinton  in  the  Introduction,  I  will  not  go  over 
the  same  ground  here,  but  will  coniine  myself  to  the  special  object  in  view, 
to  wit:  an  explanation  ami  discussion  of  what  I  believe  to  be  real  discov- 
eries made  during  my  examination  of  the  contents  of  this  work. 

As  before  stated,  an  examination  of  this  manuscript  is  sufficient  to 
convince  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  Lnnda's  characters  that  those  here 
used  are  substantially  the  same,  be  their  signification  what  it  may. 

On  almost  every  page  are  to  be  found  columns  of  characters  agreeing 
precisely  with  those  given  by  him  as  representing  the  Maya  days.  These 
are  generally  placed  at  the  left  of  tin;  compartments  or  spaces  containing 
the  figures,  and  as  a  general  rule  there  are  five  characters  in  a  column. 
Another  prominent  feature  is  the  great  number  of  numeral  characters — 
dots  and  short  straight  lines.  These  are  found  on  every  plate,  often  dozens 
on  a  single  page. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  these  day  and  numeral  characters,  often 
in  connection,  led  to  the  belief  that  the  work  was  a  kind  of  religions  cal- 
endar, a  belief  strongly  supported  by  the  character  of  the  figures  in  the 
spaces.  With  this  as  the  only  opinion  to  hamper  or  aid  me,  as  the  ease 
might  be,  I  began  the  study  of  the  Manuscript. 

I  was  convinced  that  if  1  could  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  general 
design  of  the  work  it  would  aid  greatly  in  deciphering  its  characters.  As 
the  day  and  numeral  characters  seemed  to  afford  the  most  direct  road  to 
this  desired  result.  I  began  with  these. 

Brasseur  de  Hourbourg  has  designated  the  day  columns  "legends." 
believing  them  to  contain  a  summary  of  what  is  written,  or  represented  by 
the  figures  in  the  compartments  to  which  they  severally  belong. 

That  they  are  characters  representing  the  Maya  days  he  admitted,  but 
as  the  names  of*  these  characters  have  each  one  or  more  significations,  it 
was  his  belief  that  they  were  used  to  express  this  signification,  and  not 
simply  as  the  names  of  days. 
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To  be  able  to  decide  positively  whether  this  opinion  of  the  Abbe's 
was  correct  or  not,  would,  I  felt,  be  taking  one  important  step  toward  ascer- 
taining the  contents  of  this  mysterious  document,  as  these  day  columns 
form  a  considerable  part  of  it. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  numerals  in  connection  with  these  day 
characters  appeared  to  indicate  dates  or  the  numbering  of  days,  somewhat 
as  we  find  them  in  our  ordinary  calendars. 

How  to  verify  or  disprove  this  inference  was  tho  first  problem  that 
presented  itself. 
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THE  MAYA  CALENDAR. 

The  Maya  divisions  of*  time  (no  notice  is  taken  here  of  the  divisions 
of  the  day)  were  as  follows:  The  day,  the  week,  the  month,  the  year,  the 
five  intercalated  days,  the  week  of  years,  the  Ahau  or  Katun,  the  cycle  of 
fifty-two  years,  and  the  Ahau  Katun  or  great  epoch. 

The  day  ("Kin"  or  Sun)  was  used  in  the  ordinary  sense,  each  of  the 
twenty  days  of  the  month  having  its  name,  as  we  name  the  days  of  our 
week,  and  its  character  or  hieroglyph,  as  follows: 

KAN.       CHICCHAK.        CI  Ml.        MANIK.  LAMAT. 

©  IB  4s> 

MUUJC.  OC.  CHUEN.  EB.  BEN. 

©  ©  o  @> 


IX.  MEN.  CIB.        CABAN.  EZANAB. 


CAUAC.         AHAU.         VMIX.  IK.  AKBAL. 

(f)  Q  <§)  © 

Fin.  2.- Day  cliaractero. 

Tho  characters  here  given  are  copied  from  Lamia's  work,  our  only 
original  authority  on  this  point.  There  are  several  important  variations 
from  these  forms  found  in  the  Manuscript,  hut  these,  tho  orthography  of 
the  names  according  to  different  authors,  together  with  the  significations  of 
tho  names,  have  heen  given  by  others,  hence  will  not  bo  repeated  here. 
Although  the  month  did  not  always  commence  with  the  same  day,  the  order 
of  the  days  as  here  given,  to  wit,  Kan.  Chicchan,  Cimi,  Manik,  Lamat, 
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Muhic,  Chitcn,  Kb,  Ben,  Tx,  Men,  Cib,  Cuban,  Kzanab,  Cauac,  Alum, 
Ymix,  Ik,  Akbal,  was  always  preserved.  For  example,  if  the  month  began 
with  Maine,  the  second  day  would  lie  Or,  the  third  ('linen,  and  so  on  to 
Akbal;  then  followed  Kan,  just  as  we  would  name  seven  days  com- 
mencing, say,  with  Wednesday,  then  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday, 
Monday,  dec. 

The  Maya  year  contained  oG5  days  and  consisted  of  two  unequal  parts, 
as  follows:  ,'M)  days,  or  the  year  proper,  divided  into  eighteen  months  of 
twenty  days  each;  and  five  intercalary  days,  which  were  added  at  the  end 
in  order  to  complete  the  number  .'505. 

The  eighteen  months  were  named  and  numbered  as  follows: 
1.  Pop;  2.  Uo;  3.  Zip;  4.  Tzoz;  5.  Tzec;  6.  Xul;  7.  Yaxkin;  8.  Mol; 
9.  Chenj  LO.  Yox;  11.  Zoo;  12.  Cell;  13.  Mac;  14.  Rankin;  15.  Muan;  lt>. 
Fax;  17.  Rayab;  IS.  (.'umhit. 


POP.        UO.  ZIP.  TZOZ.  TZECk 


XUL.       YAXKIN.     MOL.      CHEN.  VAX. 


SAC.       CCH.       MAC.      KAN  KIN.  MUAN. 


PAX.  KAYAB.  CUMHU. 


I'ni.  3.— Mouth  <  liiiiai'lrrx. 


The  year  always  commenced  with  the  same  month — Fop  —  the  others 
invariably  following  in  the  order  given,  so  that  the  number  of  the  month 
being  given  we  know  its  name. 

Hut  eighteen  months  of  twenty  days  each  not  completing  the  year,  five 
days  were  added  after  the  close  of  dunlin — not  as  a  part  of  that  month, 
for  no  mouth  could  have  either  more  or  less  than  twenty  days — to  complete 
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the  number  3G.r>,  ami  wore  called  "nameless  days"  (though  in  reality  named 
as  other  days),  and  were  considered  unlucky 

If  the  year  began  with  Kan,  the  hist  day  of  the  eighteenth  month — 
Cumhu — would,  as  a  matter  of  OOltrse,  be  Akbal,  the  hist  of  the  twenty. 
The  five  intercalated  days  were  named  in  regular  order  following  the  last 
of  Cumhu,  and  in  this  case  would  bo  Kan,  Chiechan,  Cimi,  Manik,  and 
Laniat.  The  next — Muluc — would  begin  the  new  year.  Muluc  being  the 
first  day  of  the  month,  Lumat  would  necessarily  be  the  last — the  five  added 
days  at  the  end  of  the  year  would  be  Muluc,  Oe,  ("linen,  Kb,  and  Ben, 
making  Ix  the  first  of  the  following  year.  Ix  being  the  first.  Ben  would  be 
the  last  of  Cumhu,  and  the  added  days  being  Ix,  Men,  Cib.  Cuban,  and 
Kzanab,  Cauac  would  be  the  first  of  the  next  year,  the  added  days  would 
close  with  Akbal,  and  the  following  year  commence  witli  Kan.  It  will  be 
seen  from  this,  that  the  year  always  commenced  with  one  of  the  four  days, 
Kan,  Muluc,  Ix,  Cauac,  following  each  other  regularly  in  the  order  given. 

If  these  were  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  system,  the  Maya  calendar 
would  be  comparatively  simple  and  easily  understood. 

Hut  another  method  of  numbering  the  days  was  introduced,  doubtless 
long  after  the  calendar  had  assumed  a  regular  form,  and  probably  by  the 
priests,  for  the  purpose  of  complicating  it  and  rendering  it  as  far  as  possible 
unintelligible  to  tho  people.  This  was  to  limit  the  number  to  thirteen,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  divide  the  year  into  periods  of  thirteen  days.  I  have 
followed  other  modern  authors  in  calling  this  period  »i  week,  though  it  ap- 
pears the  Mayas  gave  it  no  name,  nor  in  fact  do  they  seem  to  have  consid- 
ered it  a  period,  but  simply  a 'method  of  numbering  the  days  and  years 
As  there  were  twenty  names  of  days  to  be  used,  the  introduction  of  this 
system  of  thirteen  numerals,  as  the  one  chiefly  adopted  in  giving  dates, 
necessarily  greatly  complicated  the  calendar,  and,  together  with  the  inter- 
calation of  the  live  days  at  the  end  of  the  year,  produced  some  singular 
results. 

To  illustrate  this  I  give  first  a  list  of  days  for  one  month  (Table  Xo.  I) 
numbered  according  to  this  sysUm,  following  it  with  a  table  (No.  II)  num- 
bered in  the  same  way  fur  an  entire  year — something  after  the  manner  of 
our  common  counting-house  calendar. 
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Table  I. 


I.  Kan. 

Cbi 

3.  Cimi. 

4.  Maiiik. 
5. 


<>.  Mu  I  in:. 

7.  Oc. 

S.  C'lllHMI. 

9.  Kb. 

10.  Ben. 


11.  Ix. 

12.  Men. 

13.  Cib. 

1.  Unban. 
2. 


3.  Cauac 

4.  Ahau. 

5.  Yraix. 
C.  Ik. 

7. 


Table  II. 


NameaoftlM 

. 

3 

0 

i 
31 

i 

■u 

4 

1 
- 

■ 

— — 

■g 

M 

nmntW 

5 
— 

y 

*4 

•s 

X 

n 
m 

>• 

— 

u 

Kuu 

3 

3 

a 

>. 

5 
s 

r»  of 

NutnlH-rn  of 

5  "3 

tUo  months 

1 

a 

3 

* 

5 

—  - 

G 

7 

8 

0 

10 

— ■ 

11 

13 

13 

14 

ir» 

1C 

17 

18 

I 



— 

— 



daft. 

Kan  

1 

9 

3 

10 

4 

11 

s 

13 

6 

1:1 

7 

1 

8 

9 

!> 

3 

i 

('hire  ban..  . 

9 

3 

10 

1 

11 

& 

18 

0 

13 

7 

1 

8 

9 

9 

3 

10 

4 

3 

3 

10 

4 

It 
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M 

0 

13 

7 

1 

8 

a 

9 

3 

10 

4 

11 

* 

3 

4 

n 

6 

13 

0 

13 

» 

8 

9 

» 

3 

10 

4 

11 

8 

13 

6 

r. 

13 

6 

13 

» 

1 

8 

9 

9 

3 

10 

4 

11 

13 

8 

13 

7 

: 

M.ilne  

6 

13 

7 

1 

8 

a 

» 

3 

10 

4 

II 

5 

.13 

6 

13 

7 

1 

c 

Oe  

7 

1 

; 

a 

0 

3 

10 

4 

11 

S 

13 

8 

U 

7 

1 

8 

3 

9 

7 

8 

' 

9 

: 

in 

4 

11 

» 

13 

< 

7 

1 

8 

3 

9 

3 

10 

8 

Eb  

£» 

10 

11 

6 

19 

13 

7 

,:: 

8 

9 

9 

3 

10 

4 

11 

9 

10 

4 

11 

5 

13 

ii 

13 

; 

1 

8 

9 

a 

3 

10 

4 

11 

& 

ia' 

10 

11 

6 

n 

a 

0 

3 

10 

4 

11 

8 

13 

0 

13 

11 

la 

ii 

13 

i 

1 

: 

.; 

: 

3 

10 

4 

u 

6 

19 

8 

13 

7 

1 

13 

13 

7 

i 

1 

:i 

3 

10 

4 

u 

13 

8 

13 

7 

1 

8 

9 

13 

> 

1 

8 

3 

0 

3 

4 

11 

6 

13 

0 

13 

7 

1 

• 

9 

3 

14 

Kznuab  .... 

•  1 

9 

in 

1 

u 

13 

li 

13 

7 

1 

8 

u 

3 

10 

4 

15 

3 

10 

4 

11 

!i 

IS 

8 

13 

7 

1 

8 

9 

9 

3 

10 

4 

11 

6 

10 

Mm  

4 

11 

5 

ia 

13 

13 

7 

1 

H 

a 

B 

3 

10 

4 

11 

ft 

13 

8 

17 

ft 

IS 

<; 

7 

1 

8 

a 

9 

3 

10 

4 

11 

5 

13 

6 

13 

7 

la 
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fi 

13 

7 

8 

8 

? 

3 

10 

4 

11 

6 

13 

0 

13 

7 

1 

8 
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7 

I 

8 
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0 

3 

10 

4 

II 

ft 

ia 

0 

13 

7 

1 

8 

9 

9 

30 

I 

I 

1 


It  will  bo  seen  by  examining  this  table,  the 
year  in  this  ease  commences  with  Kan,  the  other 
nineteen  days  following  in  regular  order  as  here- 
tofore given.  They  are  numbered  regularly 
from  one  until  we  reach  thirteen,  then  we  com- 
mence again  with  one,  the  month  ending  with  Akbal  7. 


Km. 


t  Mnuik . 
.2  Lamat 
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The  second  month — Uo — begins  with  8  Kan;  when  we  reach  13,  which 
is  now  Muluc,  we  must  follow  it  with  1  Oc,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  tlio 
year.  The  last  day  of  Cumhu  in  this  case  will  be  9  Akbal  and  the  last  of 
the  five  intercalated  days  1  Lamat;  it  follows  thcreforo  that  the  first  day  of 
the  next  year  will  bo  2  Muluc.  If  we  run  through  this  second  year  in  tho 
same  way,  commencing  it  with  2  Muluc  followed  by  3  Oc,  4  Chuen,  and  so 
on,  we  shall  find  that  the  third  year  will  begin  with  3  Ix;  continuing  this 
process  we  ascertain  that  the  fourth  commences  with  4  Cauac,  the  fifth  with  5 
Kan,  the  sixth  with  6  Muluc,  the  seventh  with  7  Ix,  the  eighth  with  8  Cauac, 
the  ninth  with  9  Kan,  the  tenth  with  10  Muluc,  the  eleventh  with  11  Ix,  tho 
twelfth  with  12  Cauac,  the  thirteenth  with  13  Kan,  the  fourteenth  with  1 
Muluc,  the  fifteenth  with  2  Ix,  aud  so  on.  From  this  we  see  that  no  year, 
after  the  first,  commences  with  a  day  numbered  1  until  thirteen  have  been 
completed,  thus  forming  a  period  of  13  years,  or  aa  it  is  designated,  "A 
week  of  years"  or  "Indication."  By  continuing  the  above  process  wo  shall 
find  that  no  year  will  again  commence  with  1  Kan  until  52,  (or  13X4,)— 
are  completed. 

Table  III.  Table  IV. 
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Iii  order  tO  make  tliis  as  plain  as  possible  I  will  give  liere  a  table  of 
years  for  one  cycle  of  Si£  years.  As  there  is  souk-  doubt  as  to  which  of 
the  two  years — 1  Ivan  or  1  Cauac — the  cycle  Ix-gau  with,  I  give  tables  (Xos. 
Ill  and  IV)  for  both. 

Uy  this  time  the  reader  is  sufficiently  conversant  with  this  sytem  to 
know  that  if  the  cycles  commence  with  l  Kan,  as  in  the  left-hand  table 
(No  IIIi,  the  war  following  I  .'5  Cauac  would  be  1  Kan  and  the  commence- 
ment of  another  cycle.  If  the  true  method  were  as  given  in  the  rightdiand 
table  (Xo.  IV  ),  then  11)  Ix  would  be  followed  by  1  Cauac,  the  first  year  of  the 
next  cycle.  This  follows,  as  will  readily  be  seen,  from  the  fact  that  52  is 
the  least  common  multiple  of  4  and  13. 

The  importance  of  knowing  which  one  of  these  arrangements  was  that 
used  by  the  Mayas  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  illustration:  A  cer- 
tain event  is  dated  a  particular  day  in  the  year  I  Ix;  if  the  table  we  have 
bended  1  Kan  be  correct  it  would  then  be  in  the  27th  year  of  the  cycle; 
if  tlie  other  be  the  true  method  it  would  then  be  in  the  40th  year  of  the 
cycle,  or  thirteen  years  later.  These  years  are  marked  with  a  star  in  Tables 
HI  and  IV. 

As  this  system  admits  of  fifty-two  changes  in  the  day  on  which  the 
year  begins,  it  would  require  fifty- two  different  calendars  to  cover  one 
cycle,  just  as  fourteen  calendars  are  required  to  suit  all  the  years  of  our 
sy-tem.  seven  for  the  ordinary  years  and  seven  for  the  leap-years.  As  it 
would  require  much  time  and  space  to  write  these  out  in  full,  I  have  adopted 
the  expedient  shown  in  the  following  table  (Xo.  V),  of  abbreviating  the 
work. 

First  we  have  at  the  left  four  columns,  each  containing  the  names  of 
the  twenty  days  of  the  month.  As  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  author 
of  the  manuscript  adopted  the  system  which  had  Cauac  as  the  first  day  of 
the  cycle,  the  first  or  left-hand  column  commences  with  this  day,  the  others, 
Kan.  Miduc,  and  Ix,  following  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  found  in  the 
list  of  days.  The  first  column  is  therefore  the  one  to  be  used  for  all  the 
Cauac  yean;  the  second  for  all  the  Kan  years;  the  third  for  all  the  Muluc 
years,  and  tho  fourth  for  all  the  Ix  years.  The  reader  must  be  careful  to 
remember,  that  when  one  day  of  the  month  is  determined  it  determines  all 
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the  rest,  and  sis  a  consequence  all  the  rest  of  the  year;  therefore  when  wo 
find  what  the  first  day  of  the  year  is,  wo  can  easily  determine  any  day  of 
any  month.  As  each  of  the  four  leading  days  or  "year-hearers,"  as  they 
were  called  hv  the  Mayas,  can  have  hut  thirteen  different  numhers  it  is 
unnecessary  to  extend  our  columns  of  numhers  further  than  thirteen. 

Taule  V. 


By  referring  to  the  table  No.  II  of  days  and  months  wo  ohservo  that 
when  we  have  completed  the  thirteenth  column,  or  the  column  of  the 
thirteenth  month,  the  next,  or  fourteenth  month,  commences  with  I;  just  as 
the  first  month;  the  fifteenth  with  8,  as  the  second:  the  sixteenth  with  2,  as 
the  third;  the  seventeenth  with  9,  as  the  fourth;  and  the  eighteenth  with 
3,  as  the  fifth.  Instead  therefore  of  having  eighteen  columns  in  our  table, 
wo  need  extend  it  only  so  as  to  include  the  thirteenth,  as  we  can  use  tho 
first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  for  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  months  respectively,  as  indicated  by  the  num- 
bers of  the  mouths  which  we  have  placed  above  the  table  over  the  figure 
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columns.  The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that,  although  wo  have  numbered 
the  months  as  commencing  with  the  left-hand  column,  which  has  1  for  its 
upper  figure,  yet  this  only  holds  good  when  the  year  is  1  Cauac,  1  Kan,  1 
Muluc,  or  1  Ix,  and  for  none  of  the  other  years.  The  first  month  of  the 
year  may  be  any  one  of  the  thirteen  columns,  thus:  8  Cauac,  8  Kan,  8 
Muluc,  and  8  Ix  have  the  second  column,  which  has  8  for  its  upper  figure, 
as  their  first  month;  then  the  one  commencing  with  2  will  be  the  second 
month  column,  that  with  9  the  third,  with  3  the  fourth,  with  10  the  fifth, 
with  4  the  sixth,  with  11  the  seventh,  with  5  the  eighth,  with  12  the 
ninth,  with  G  the  tenth,  with  13  the  eleventh,  the  last  or  one  commencing 
with  7  the  twelfth.  Now  we  go  back  to  the  first — commencing  with  I  — 
which  will  be  the  thirteenth,  with  8  the  fourteenth,  with  2  the  fifteenth, 
with  0  the  sixteenth,  with  3  the  seventeenth,  with  10  the  eighteenth.  Thus 
we  count  through  and  go  back  to  the  left,  and  so  continue  until  we  reach 
the  number  of  the  month  desired.  We  will  now  illustrate  the  use  of  this 
table  by  some  examples,  but  first  we  must  warn  the  reader  not  to  confuse 
the  day  of  tlie  month  with  the  day  of  the  week ;  the  numbers  of  the  days  of  the 
month  are  given  in  the  extreme  right-hand  column  of  the  table,  which  is 
not  counted  as  one  of  the  thirteen;  the  days  of  the  week,  as  heretofore 
stated,  are  always  given  thus:  3  Ymix,  12  Cuban,  7  Oc,  &c. 

Now,  to  illustrate  the  method  of  using  the  table,  let  us  find  in  what 
months  and  on  what  days  of  the  months  in  the  years  11  Cauac,  11  Kan, 
11  Muluc,  and  11  Ix,  the  day  H  Ahau  will  fall.  For  the  year  11  Cauac 
wo  must  look  to  the  Cauac  column.  We  find  here  that  Ahau  is  the  second 
day  of  the  mouth;  running  our  eyes  along  the  second  transverse  line, 
we  find  the  figure  8  in  the  thirteenth  column,  which  has  7  as  the  top  num- 
ber; going  back  to  the  column  which  has  1 1  as  the  upper  or  top  number 
and  counting  the  columns  up  to  this  (that  has  7  as  the  top  number),  wo  find 
it  to  be  the  sixth  month.  We  thus  ascertain  that  8  Ahau  of  the  year  1  1 
Cauac  is  the  second  day  of  the  sixth  month.  To  find  where  it  falls  in  11 
Kan  we  must  first  find  Ahau  in  the  Kan  column.  By  running  our  eyes 
down  this  column  we  see  that  it  is  the  17th  day  of  the  month;  then,  by 
looking  along  the  17th  transverse  line  we  find  the  figure  8  to  be  in  the  col- 
umn which  has  5  at  the  top,  which  is  the  second  or  fifteenth  from  that  with 
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1 1  at  tlio  top.  Therefore  8  Almu  of  the  year  1 1  Kan  is  the  1 7th  day  of  tho 
second  and  also  of  fifteenth  month.1 

In  tho  same  way  wo  ascertain  that  8  Ahau  of  tho  year  11  Muluc  is  the 
twelfth  day  of  the  twelfth  month,  but  in  this  case  we  have  to  count  tho 
columns  from  the  one  commencing  with  11  (always  inclusive)  to  the  right, 
through  to  the  thirteenth  (the  one  with  7  at  the  top),  and  go  back  to  the 
first  and  count  up  to  the  one  in  which  we  find  the  figure  8  in  the  twelfth 
transverse  line.  Wo  also  find  that  8  Ahau  of  the  year  11  Ix  is  the  seventh 
day  of  the  ninth  month. 

If  I  havo  succeeded  in  making  this  complicated  system  thus  far  intel- 
ligible to  tho  reader,  I  may  hope  to  succeed  in  convoying  a  correct  idea  of 
what  is  to  follow. 

Now  let  us  test  our  arrangement  by  a  historical  example.  In  the  Perez 
manuscript  translated  by  Stephens  and  published  in  his  "Yucatan,"  Vol.  II, 
it  is  stated  that  one  Ajpula  died  in  the  year  4  Kan,  the  18th  day  of  the 
month  Zip,  on  9  Ymix. 

The  year  4  Kan  commences  with  the  column  of  our  table  which  has 

4  for  the  top  figure.    The  third  month  (Zip)  will  then  be  the  column  with 

5  at  the  top;  running  down  this  to  the  eighteenth  transverse  line  we  find 
the  figure  9;  we  also  observe  that  tho  18th  day  in  tho  Kan  column  of  the 
names  of  days  is  Ymix,  agreeing  exactly  with  the  date  given 

In  tho  manuscript  Troano  there  is  another  method  of  giving  dates 

which  is  very  common  throughout  the  work.  Thus: 

,.                .             .       .                 -      o  o  o 
which,  according  to  my  interpretation,  the  reasons  ior   ^  Red.' 

which  will  be  hereafter  given,  signifies  13  Ahau  of  the    m  ^  9 

thirteenth  month. 

^^^mm^^^      It  lick 

As  neither .  the  year  nor  the  day  of  the  month  is  " 
given,  it  is  evident  that  we  may  find  more  than  one  day 
answering  to  this  date,  but  let  us  hunt  them  out  and  roc 
when  thejr  fall.     Referring  to  our  table  wo  will  first  take  the  Ahau 
of  the  Cauac  column,  which  is  in  the  second  transverse  line;  the  13  in 

1  Tho  render  can  rvatllly  w<*  from  (ho  table  why  any  day  found  ill  the  flrnt,  ftrcoad,  third, fourth,  or 
fifth  month  will  Ix*  found  twice  in  (ho  yrar. 

»A»  colors  cannot  bo  introduced  into  these  Sgnrea,  tho  red  numerals  will  be  represented  in  out- 
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this  line  wo  observe  is  in  the  tenth  column  (12  at  top):  counting  back 
thirteen  months  (nlwavs  including  the  one  from  which  we  start),  we  tind 
that  the  lirst  month  of  the  year  is  the  column  having  <»  at  the  top.  The 
backward  counting  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  forward  method  heretofore 
explained;  count  to  the  left  until  the  first  column  is  reached,  then  go  back 
to  the  thirteenth. 

We  thus  ascertain  that  13  Ahau  of  the  13th  month  falls  on  the  second 
day  of  the  month  in  the  year  li  Cauac.  Proceeding  in  the  same  wnv  with 
the  Ahau  in  the  Kan,  Muluc,  and  Ix  columns,  we  obtain  the  seventeenth  day 
of  the  month  in  the  year  4  Kan,  twelfth  in  i)  Muluc,  and  seventh  in  1  Ix. 
We  thus  ascertain  that  the  years  are  6  Cauac,  4  Kan,  9  Muluc,  and  1  Ix. 

If  we  examine  Table  III,  showing  the  years  of  the  cycle,  we  shall  find 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  these  years  occur  but  once  in  the  entire  period. 

In  order  apparently  to  further  complicate  this  calendar,  which  was 
undoubtedly  devised  by  the  priests,  as  Lauda  says,  "to  deceive  that  simple 
people,"  another  period  called  the  Ahau  or  Katun  was  introduced.  This 
period,  according  to  most  authorities,  consisted  of  twenty  years,  but  accord- 
ing to  Perez  of  twenty-four.  It  is  in  reference  to  this  period  that  we  find 
the  chief  difference  between  authorities,  because  upon  the  proper  determina- 
tion of  its  length,  anil  the  numbering,  depends  the  possibility  of  identifying 
dates  of  the  Maya  calendar  with  corresponding  ones  of  the  Christian  era. 
In  order  to  settle  these  ]>oints  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  determine  the  length 
of  the  Ahau  or  Katun,  but  also  the  number  of  Katunes  contained  in  the  great 
cycle,  the  method  in  which  they  were  numbered,  and  the  proper  position  of 
these  numbers  in  this  long  period.  I'p  to  the  present  time  these  are  the 
rocks  on  which  all  the  calculations  have  been  wrecked.  My  chief  object, 
therefore,  so  far  as  the  calendar  is  concerned,  will  be  to  settle  if  possible 
these  disputed  points;  but  will  defer  the  discussion  of  these  questions  to  a 
subsequent  part  of  this  paper,  remarking  only  for  the  present  that,  accord- 
ing to  all  authorities,  these  Katunes  were  numbered  as  follows,  ami  in  the 
order  here  given:  13,  11,  9,  7,  5,  3,  1,  12, 10,  8,  C,  4,  2;  this  number  com- 
pleting the  great  cycle  or  Ahau-Katun,1  which  consisted  of  2G0  years  if  the 

•1  im-  tlii»  compound  term  tor  Hi.-  jpniid  cycle  only.  Kalum  mid  Ahau  are  uwd  separately as 
r<|Uival<-iit*  and  as  applying  only  to  t  lie  period  of  -.'ii  or  ".'J  year*;  (>  J.  fur  the  period  of  Sri  ycara. 
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Katun  included  only  20  years,  but  <«f  .'512  if  it  contained  21  years,  as  main- 
tained by  Perez. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  discuss  the  question  presented  as  to  whether 
the  numerals  and  day  characters  found  so  frequently  in  connection  with 
each  other  are  simply  dates,  somewhat  as  we  find  them  in  our  ordinary 
calendars,  or  not.  The  first  point  to  he  determined  is  whether  these  day 
characters  are  used  simply  to  denote  days,  or  because  of  the  signification 
of  the  words,  as  Hrasseur  supposed.  This,  as  will  be  readily  perceived,  also 
involves  the  important  question  as  to  whether  Landa  was  correct  in  his 
statement,  that  they  were  the  symbols  or  characters  used  to  denote  days. 

The  argument  must  therefore  bo  somewhat  in  a  circle;  hence  the  evi- 
dence adduced  must  be  strong  to  support  the  position  assumed,  and  must 
agree  in  the  essential  points  with  the  Maya  calendar  so  far  as  positively 
determined. 

In  order  to  decide  this  point  we  now  turn  to  the  manuscript  itself. 

Referring  to  Plate  X  we  find  that  the  left  hand  column  of  the  middle 
division  (always  reading  from  the  top  downwards)  is  composed  of  the  char- 
acters representing  the  following  Maya  days,  in  the  order  here  given:  Oc, 
Cib,  Ik,  Lamat,  Ix.  If  we  turn  to  Table  V,  containing  the  list  of  days,  and 
count  on  either  of  the  four  columns  of  names,  from  one  of  these  names  to 
the  next,  we  shall  find  in  each  case  an  interval  of  just  six  days:  from  Oc  to 
Cib  six  days;  from  Cib  to  Ik  s*x  days,  and  so  on.  The  other  column,  same 
plate  and  division,  is  composed  of  the  characters  for  Ahau,  Cimi,  Kb,  Kza- 
nab,  and  Kan,  with  an  interval  of  six  days  between  each  two.  Turning 
now  to  Plate  VI,  middle  division,  we  find  the  days  in  the  left-hand  column 
to  be  Cuban,  Ik,  Manik,  Kb,  and  Caban,  with  an  interval  of  just  five  days 
between  each  two.  In  the  upper  division  of  Plate  XVII  the  interval  is 
twelve  days;  and  the  same  is  true  in  reference  to  the  other  columns  on  this 
plate.  In  the  left-hand  column  of  the  third  division  of  Plate  XXXI  the 
interval  is  sixteen  days. 

Although  the  interval  is  generally  the  same  throughout  a  column,  yet 
there  are  occasional  departures  from  this  rule;  for  example,  on  Plate  XIII, 
the  left-hand  column  of  the  upper  division  is  composed  of  the  characters  for 
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tlic  following  days:  Kan,  Oc,  Cib,  Ahan,  and  Tk.  From  Kan  to  Oc  is  nn 
interval  of  six  days;  from  Oc  to  Cib  six;  from  Cib  to  Ahau  four;  from 
Ahau  to  Ik  two 

Here  we  may  be  allowed  to  digress  for  a  moment  from  the  direct  lino 
of  our  argument  in  order  to  show  how  the  discovery  of  this  fact  may  onablo 
us  to  determine  an  uncertain  or  obliterated  character.1  The  right-hand 
column  of  the  middle  division  of  this  plate  (XIII)  contains  an  unusual 
character  bearing  little  if  any  resemblance  to  any  of  Landa's  day  characters. 
The  days  of  this  column,  in  the  order  they  stand,  are  as  follows:  Oc,  Ik, 

Iz,  {<^p>  am*  ^Zi»Iia,».    From  Oc  to  Ik  is  an  interval  of  twelve  days;  from 

Ik  to  Ix  twelve  days;  from  Ix  to  f(Cimi)  twelve  days,  and  from  Cimi  to 
Kzanab  twelve  days.  We  may  therefore  feel  pretty  well  assured  that  this 
unusual  character  is  a  variant  of  Cimi2  and  not  of  Ahau,  as  Brasseur 
supposed.1 

The  right-hand  column  of  the  lower  division  of  the  same  plate  contains 
the  same  unusual  character  which,  if  counted  as  Cimi,  gives  an  interval  of 
six  days  between  each  two. 

This  regularity  in  the  order  of  the  days  is  sufficient  to  prove,  beyond 
any  reasonable  doubt,  that  they  were  not  used  on  account  of  the  significa- 
tion of  the  words.  In  some  cases  the  .combination,  if  interpreted  according 
to  the  usual  meaning  of  the  words,  may,  by  a  somewhat  strained  interpre- 
tation, be  formed  into  a  sentence,  but  such  cases  are  exceedingly  rare,  only 
one  having,  so  far,  been  observed,  and  here  it  is  purely  accidental. 

The  agreement  between  the  characters  found  in  the  Manuscript  and 
the  order  of  the  days  as  found  in  the  Maya  calendar  is  also  a  strong  proof 
that  Lailda  was  correct  in  the  characters  assigned  and  in  the  order  of  the 
days  as  he  has  given  them.  It  would  be  impossible  to  find  such  a  large 
number  of  agreements — more  than  200  columns  and  over  1,000  days — if 
Landa  were  wrong  in  either  respect,  or  if  we  were  wrong  in  our  interpre- 

1  This  was  written  before  I  bml  wen  Cbarency'a  pnpers  on  thin  subject. 

'In  a  plate  of  the  ''Book  of  Cbilan  Balam  of  Kiiua,"  copied  by  Dr.  Brinton  in  his  article  on  the 
Hooks  of  Cliilan  Balam,  presented  to  tbeNiim  s.  and  Anti<|.  8oe.  of  I'bila.,  Jan.,  W2,  p.  IG.one  character 
for  Lamat  differs  from  this  only  in  tbe  middle  «tn>ke  sloplug  to  Ibc  li  ft  Instead  of  to  the  right  as  this 
does.    Leon  de  Rosny  V--.iv  Dcetiili'.  Kcrit.  literal.,  1st  Livr.,  1?)  interprets  il  aa  I  do, 

'Nor  of  Cnban  aa  interpreted  by  Charency  (Dcctiif.  den  Kcrit.  Calcnl,  Mayas,  &.C.,  1S79,  p  '*>). 
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tation.  1  shall  therefore  consider  the  following  points  settled,  and  shall 
henceforth  proceed  upon  that  basis: 

1st.  That  the  Manuscript  is  n  Maya  document. 

2d.  That  Landa  has  given  the  order  of  the  days  and  their  symbols 
correctly. 

3d.  That  the  day  characters  in  these  columns  are  used  simply  to  indi- 
cate the  days  they  represent,  and  not  the  signification  of  the  words. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  by  all  who  have  studied  these  hiero- 
glyphics that  the  Maya  method  of  designating  numbers  was  by  the  use  of 
lines  and  dots,  thus:  one  dot  signifying  1,  two  dots  2,  and  so  on  up  to  4; 
that  five  was  represented  by  a  single  short  straight  Hue;  ten  by  two  lines, 
and  so  on.  According  to  this  system,  a  straight  Hue  and  a  dot,  thus  -A— 
would  signify  6;  two  straight  lines  and  two  dots,  thus  .*  *  ,  would  stand 
for  12. 

As  heretofore  remarked,  these  numeral  characters  are  found  on  every 
page  of  the  manuscript,  and  if  we  judge  by  the  color,  some  being  red  and 
others  black,  they  belong  to  two  different  classes,  or  at  least  are  used  for 
two  different  purposes.  As  they  are  generally  associated  with  the  day 
characters,  the  latter  in  fact  never  being  without  them,  the  natural  inference 
is  that  they  are  used  to  denote  dates. 

As  there  are  two  classes,  it  is  not  probable  that  more  than  one  of  these 
is  used  to  number  the  daya. 

If  we  examine  the  red  numerals  on  all  the  plates  of  the  manuscript, 
we  shall  find  that — except  on  the  title-page,  which  is  evidently  peculiar — 
they  never  indicate  a  greater  number  than  13  (there  is  one  apparent  ex- 
ception where  the  number  appears  to  bo  fourteen,  but  the  additional  dot  is 
imperfect,  and  is  either  a  blotch  or  evident  mistake).    In  some  places  we 

OOP 

find  such  red  numerals  as  this  e        *  ,  apparently  denoting  14,  but  a  more 

o 

careful  study  of  the  plates  on  which  these  are  found  satisfies  me  that  there 
arc  two  numbers  here,  13  and  1.  From  this  fact  I  infer  that  the  red 
numerals  are  used  here  to  designate  the  days  or  years  of  the  Maya  week, 
which,  as  I  have  shown,  consisted  of  thirteen  days  or  years,  especially  in 
the  computation  of  time  in  reference  to  religious  feaste  and  ceremonies. 

2  H  T 
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But  there  is  still  stronger  ovidei 
introduce. 

For  this  purpose  1  will  have  to 

Table  VI.  Table  VII. 
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shall  be  able  to  explain  this  mystery. 


ice  on  this  point,  which  I  will  now 

ask  the  reader  to  observe  carefully 
our  colored  Plates  I,  II,  III,  and 
IV,  which  are  exact  copies  of  XX- 
XXIII  of  the  Manuscript.  He  will 
notice  that  the  extreme  left-hand 
column  of  Plate  IV  (Man.  XXIII) 
contains  only  the  character  for 
Canac,  which  is  repeated  thirteen 
times,  and  that  over  each  is  a  red 
numeral.  Near  the  top  are  certain 
other  characters  with  which  we 
have  nothing  to  do  at  present. 

Commencing  with  the  upper 
Cauac  and  moving  down  the  col- 
umn we  find  the  numbers  over 
them,  so  far  as  they  can  bo  made 
out,  as  follows:  10,  J,  ft,  9,  13,  4,  8, 
12,  (?),  7,  (?),  2,  6.  If  these  num- 
bers relate  here  to  the  days  of 
the  week,  why  this  peculiar  order? 
If  we  refer  to  Table  II  of  the  days 
of  the  months  and  year,  and  run 
our  eyes  along  the  transverse  line 
opposite  Cauac,  wo  shall  find  the 
order  to  be  as  follows:  1,  8,  2,  9, 
3,  10,  4,  11,  ft,  12,  <!,  13,  7,  wholly 
different  from  what  we  see  here.  If 
we  construct  a  table  of  years  simi- 
lar to  those  already  given  (III  and 
IV),  but  extended  over  two  com- 
plete cycles  of  52  years  each,  we 
We  give  here,  for  the  reasons  here- 
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tofore  stated,  two  tables,  one  with  Cauac  as  the  initial  clay  (VI)  and  the 
other  with  Kan  (VII).  Running  our  eyes  down  tho  Cauac  column  of  either 
table  to  1<>,  we  find  thirteen  numbers  from  this  downwards,  as  follows,  and 
in  the  order  here  given:  10,  I,  5,  9,  IS,  4,  8,  12,  3,  7,  11,  2,  6,  precisely  as 
they  are  on  the  plate  of  the  manuscript 

On  Plate  XXII  (our  Plate  III)  the  repeated  charactor  of  the  left-hand 
column  is  Kan,  the  numerals  over  which  (reading  from  the  top  downwards) 
are  as  follows:  11,  2,  6,  10,  1,  f>,  9,  (f),  4,  8,  12,  3,  7,  1 1,  precisely  the  same 
and  in  the  same  order  as  we  find  them  in  the  Kan  column  of  our  tahles ; 
the  obliterated  one  being,  as  we  see  from  this,  13.  On  Plate  XX  (our 
Plate  I)  tho  repeated  character  of  the  left-hand  column  is  Ix.  The  num- 
bers here,  so  far  as  they  can  be  made  out,  are  13,  (1),  8,  12,  3,  7,  11,  2,  6, 
10,  1,  5,  9,  precisely  the  same  and  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  Ix  column 
of  our  tables. 

The  repeated  character  on  Plate  XXI  (our  Plate  II)  is  Mnluc;  the 
numbers  are  12,  3,  6,  10,  1,  5,  9,  13,  4,  8,  2,  7,  3.  If  wo  compare  these  with 
the  Muluc  column  of  our  tables,  we  find  that  after  the  first  two  numbers 
there  is  a  skip  of  three  numbers  before  we  reach  the  6  which  should  follow 
according  to  the  plate.  But  what  appears  here  as  a  contradiction  of  my 
supposition  is,  as  I  believe,  the  strongest  evidence  of  its  correctness.  If  we 
examine  the  tables  carefully  we  will  observe  that  after  reaching  the  second 
figure, — 3, — in  the  Muluc  column,  the  next  figure  in  the  adjoining  column 
is  6,  and  from  thence  to  8  the  same  as  on  the  plate.  From  this  I  am  led  to 
believe  the  writer  had  before  him  a  table  similar  to  those  I  have  given,  except 
that  it  was  written  in  their  numeral  characters,  and  that,  by  mistake  in 
copying,  his  eye  fell  .on  the  wrong  column.  That  such  tables  were  used 
by  them  is  rendered  probable  by  the  following  quotation  which  Perez  makes 
from  an  ancient  manuscript  in  his  possession:  "They  had  another  number 
which  they  called  Ua  Katun,  which  served  them  as  a  key  to  find  the  Katunes 
and  according  to  the  order  of  their  march,  it  falls  on  the  two  days  of  the 
Uayebhaab  and  revolves  to  the  end  of  certain  years:  Katunes  13,  9,  5,  1, 
10,  6,  2,  11,7,  3,  12,  8,  4."  By  commencing  at  the  bottom  of  the  right- 
hand  column  of  either  table  of  years  and  running  up  we  find  precisely  these 
numbers  and  in  the  order  given.  It  is  scarcely  possible  these  could  have 
been  obtained  except  by  a  table  similar  to  those  I  have  given. 
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We  know  that  tables  of  days  of  this  form  are  to  he  found  in  some  two 
or  three  of  the  Mexican  Codices;  something  similar  is  also  to  be  found  in 
the  Dresden  Codex,  and  by  placing  the  columns  of  these  four  plates  of  the 
Manuscript  side  bv  side  we  will  have  just  such  a  table.1 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  exact  agreement  in  the  other  threo  columns, 
and  the  fact  that  the  years  named  and  numbered  appear  to  belong  to  one 
cmtimtoux  perM  of  time — an  all-important  point  in  this  connection— show, 
as  we  think,  conclusively  that  our  explanation  of  these  numerals  and  the 
day  characters,  and  of  the  use  here  made  of  them,  is  correct.  If  so,  then 
the  red  numerals  are  used  to  number  the  days  and  years  of  the  week,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  number  ihe  days  and  years  exactly  ns  the  various  writers 
have  stated  was  the  usual  custom.  We  have  marked  this  period  on  the 
tables  of  years  with  waved  lines  so  as  to  be  seen  at  a  glance,  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  hereafter  to  refer  to  it. 

As  further  proof  that  these  red  numerals  are  limited  to  the  thirteen 
series,  I  now  call  attention  to  certain  short  columns  found  in  the  middle 
division  of  Plates  VII*-X*.  These  consist  of  three  days  each — Cib,  Caban, 
and  Ezanab — and  each  day  has  a  numeral  over  it,  as  follows  (I  give  here 
the  exact  order  in  which  they  stand  on  the  plates,  although  I  have  doubts 
as  to  the  correctness  of  Brasseur's  paging): 


Cib. 

U. 
Cib. 

4. 

Cib. 

11. 
Cib. 

If. 
('aba  ii. 

5. 

Cib. 

12. 

Cib. 

2. 

Cib. 

7. 

Caban. 

i. 

Caban. 

Caban. 

G. 

Caban. 

13. 

Cuban. 

1 

Caban. 

s. 

Ezanab. 

a. 

Ezauab. 

ti. 

Ezanab. 

19. 
Ezanab. 

Ezanab. 

1. 

Ezanab. 

4. 

Ezanab. 

1  Since  the  ttlmvo  waa  written,  I  have  been  no  fortunate  a»  to  procure  a  eupv  of  1  ti  I>e  Kresnj's 

AVmoi"  «itr  le  tMrhifrrmrni  dr.  l.'F.criture  Hitntuiur  it  L'Amerique  Centralc,  lu  which  I  linil  a  copy  nf  a 
plate  of  the  Cor>KX  Coktkriaxcs,  and  also  of  ono  plato  of  the  CoDrx  Pkremaxus.  In  the  former  i» 
part  of  a  table  of  ilajn  arranged  precisely  aa  in  my  table,  except  that  they  are  placed  horizontally,  as 
here  «hown,  instead  of  in  columnar 

Muliic.       '  c,  Chmn.       Kb.  Beeu.         Ix.  Men.  Cib  Caban. 

Ix.  Men.  Cib.  Caban.       Ezanab.     Canac.       Aban.         Imix  Ik. 

Catiae.       Altnn.         Vtnix.        Ik.  Akbal.       Kan.  Chin-bun.   Ciroi.  Mfli,<k 

KM.         Cbiecluin.   CUai.         Manik.       I.amst.       Muluc.       Oc.  (huen.  fcb. 

Whether  or  not  thin  fragment  contain*  the  commeneement,  I  am  nimble  to  say;  that  it  doe*  i.ot 
contain  the  conclusion,  I  am  salMicd.  We  have  here  proof  that  Ihe  order  when  in  linen  in  from  the 
left  to  the  right.  The  other  plale  (from  the  Codex  Pereaiauna)  coutaiiu  a  column  similar  to  those  in 
the  fourplatcs  of  the  Manuscript  Troano.  but  here  ihe  repeated  day  (flcea)  is  the  last  of  one  or  (be  years 
na  in  the  Dresden  Codex. 
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If  we  turn  to  our  condensed  calendar,  Table  V,  we  see  that  these  three 
days  follow  each  other  as  shown  here,  and  by  examining  the  different 
columns  we  can  find  all  the  numbers  here  given.  This  fact,  together  with 
the  method  of  numbering,  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  establish  the  correctness 
of  the  opinion  I  have  advanced  in  reference  to  these  red  numerals. 

That  they  are  here  used  to  number  the  days  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  applied  to  those  days  which  are  never  used  to  name  the  years. 
From  what  has  been  shown  in  reference  to  Plates  XX-XXIII  (our  Plates 
I,  II,  III,  and  IV)  we  see  that  they  are  also  used  to  denote  the  years  of  the 
week  or  "Indication." 

The  next  point  to  be  determined  is  the  use  of  the  black  numerals.  Here 
we  shall  find  the  task  more  difficult,  but  it  is  necessary  to  determine  this 
before  wo  can  proceed  in  our  effort  to  fix  the  dates,  which  are  given  in  great 
numbers  in  the  Manuscript,  and  by  moans  of  which  we  hope  to  settle  the 
disputed  points  in  regard  to  the  calendar. 

I  shall  at  present  omit  any  reference  to  the  "title-page,"  which,  as 
I  have  said,  iB  peculiar,  and  cannot  therefore  be  used  in  the  present  inves- 
tigation. As  we  find  repeatedly  throughout  tlie  work  black  numeral  char- 
acters denoting  14,  15,  16,  17,  and  18,  it  is  evident  they  do  not  refer  to  the 
days  or  years  of  the  week.  They  must  therefore  be  used  to  denote  the 
numbers  of  the  months,  or  of  the  days  of  the  months.  That  they  are  not 
used  to  number  the  Ahaucs  or  tho  years  of  these  periods  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  these  are  always  numbered  by  the  thirteen  sories,  or,  in  other 
words,  never  have  applied  to  them  any  number  exceeding  IS;  the  years 
are  also  designated  by  tho  four  days  Cauac,  Kan,  Muluc,  and  Ix. 

But  in  order  that  the  reader  may  see  clearly  the  difficulty  of  deciding 
this  point  satisfactorily  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  illustrate  it  by  exam- 
ples from  the  Manuscript. 

As  before  mentioned,  the  day  characters  are  nearly  always  in  columns — 
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usually  of  five  characters  each — at  the  left  of  the  compartments  or  spaces, 
each  column  usually  with  a  rod  numeral  over  it.   For  exam- 
ple, in  the  lowest  division  of  V*  the  column  consists  of  five 
characters,  as  shown  here  (Fig.  ft),  which  denote  the  days 
(reading  from  the  top  downward)  Oc,  Ik,  Ix,  Cimi,  and 
Ezanab.    The  red  numeral  at  the  top  is  9.    The  black  nu- 
meral at  the  side  in  tho  space  is  three  lines  or  15.    (In  this 
case  there  is  but  one  of  these  black  numerals  in  the  space 
or  compartment,  but  usually  there  are  several,  and  also 
several  red  ones.)   Now,  I  take  for  granted  that  placing  the 
red  numeral  at  the  top  of  the  column  is  equivalent  to  apply- 
£  o  o    ing  it  to  each  day  in  the  column,  thus:  9  Oc,  9  Ik,  9  Ix, 
9  Cimi,  and  9  Ezanab.    There  is  also  one  red  numeral — 
13 — in  the  space,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  cut. 
Leaving  this  last  out  of  consideration  for  tho  present,  let  us  proceed 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  black  numeral  signifies  the  day  of  the  month. 
Examining  our  condensed  calendar  (Table  V),  that  of  the  five  days 

Ezanab  is  the  only  one  that  ever  falls  on  the  15th  of  the  month.  As  this 
will  be  found  true  of  at  least  two  columns  out  of  every  three  throughout 
the  Manuscript  it  is  apparent  that  these  numerals  are  not  used  hero  for  this 
purpose;  but  even  could  all  be  found  on  the  proper  day  of  the  month  we 
would  still  bo  without  any  fixed  date.  Take,  for  instance,  Ezanab  in  this 
case,  which  does  fall  on  tho  15th  day  of  the  month  in  the  years  commenc- 
ing with  Kan;  the  figure  9  in  the  fifteenth  transverse  line  is  found  in  tho 
second  column.  What  month!  In  the  year  1  Kan  it  is  in  the  second 
month,  in  the  year  8  Kan  it  is  in  the  first  month,  in  the  year  2  Kan  it  is  in 
the  thirteenth  month,  and  so  on  throughout  the  thirteen  Kan  years.  Some 
may  contend  that  it  was  not  the  intention  to  fix  the  years,  as  this  is  possi- 
bly the  date  of  some  feast  or  religious  ceremony  to  be  observed  each  year. 
I  answer  that,  laying  aside  the  insuperable  objection  already  given,  even 
this  supposition  would  be  erroneOM — first,  because  in  the  case  before  us 
Ezanab  falls  on  tho  15th  day  of  the  month  only  once  every  four  years,  and 
with  each  year  the  month  is  changed.    But  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  this 
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supposition  further,  as  not  one  day  out  of  three  ever  falls  on  tho  day  given 
if  these  black  numerals  denote  the  days  of  the  month. 

We  will  next  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  these  indicate  the  months. 
In  that  nise  the  dates  given  in  the  present  example  will  be  9  Oc,  9  Ik,  9  Ix, 
9  Cimi,  and  9  Ezanab  of  the  15th  month  (Muan).  In  this  the  feast,  relig- 
ious ceremony,  or  whatever  the  date  refers  to,  occurs  always  in  the  same 
month,  and  so  far  agrees  with  what  is  left  on  record  in  reference  to  religious 
ceremonies  and  observances.  As  only  the  day  and  month  are  given,  it  is 
possible,  as  heretofore  stated,  to  find  four  dates  to  each  day.  Now,  let  us 
hunt  out,  by  the  use  of  our  condensed  calendar,  the  years  on  which  these 
several  dates  fall.  Commencing  with  9  Oc,  we  look  first  for  this  day  in  the 
(Jauac.  column;  having  found  it  to  lie  the  twelfth  day  of  the  month,  we  run 
our  eyes  along  the  twelfth  transverse  line  of  figures  until  we  reach  the 
figure  9,  which  we  find  to  be  in  the  eighth  column  (the  one  with  1 1  at  the 
top);  counting  back  fifteen  months  (including  the  one  9  is  in)  we  reach  the 
column  with  4  at  the  top  The  year  is  therefore  4  Cauac.  We  next  find 
Oc  in  the  Kan  column;  it  is  here  the  seventh  day  of  the  month,  and  9  is  in 
the  fifth  column  (the  one  with  3  at  the  top);  counting  back  fifteen  months 
(going  towards  the  left  until  we  reach  the  first  column,  and  then  to  the  thir- 
teenth, and  moving  back  toward  the  left),  we  reach  the  fourth  column  (with 
9  at  the  top).  The  year  is  therefore  9  Kan.  We  next  find  Oc  in  tho  Muluc 
column,  and  by  the  same  process  obtain  the  year  1  Muluc.  Next  we  find 
Oc  in  the  Ix  column,  and  by  the  same  process  ascertain  the  year  to  be  12  Ix. 

Pursuing  the  same  method  with  the  other  days,  we  obtain  the  following 
result: 

9  Or.  » Oh  'J  U.  9  Cimi.  9  Esanab. 

Years        4  Cauac  12  Cauac.  13  Cauac  8  Cauac  9  Cauac. 

Years  ...  0  Kan.  10  Kan.  .r>  Kun.  13  Kan.  1  Kan. 

Years...  1  Muluc.  2  Muluc.  10  Muluc  11  Muluc.  0  Muluc 

Years  12  Ix.  7  Ix.  2  Ix.  3  Ix.  11  Ix. 

Now,  let  us  construct  a  table  (No.  VIII)  of  yearn  for  one  cycle,  as  this 
includes  all  possible  variations  in  the  numbers  and  names  of  the  years,  and 
see  where  those  obtained  will  fall.  Marking  each  of  tho  years  with  a  star, 
we  find  that  they  belong  to  one  continuous  period.  So  far  the  result  is 
favorable,  and  what  will  probably  attruct  the  attention  of  thoso  who  have 
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devoted  SOme  time  to  the  study  of  this  subject  is  the  fact  that  the  period 
embraced  is  precisely  that  which  is  supposed  by  most  authorities  to  con- 
stitute one  Allan.  But  let  me  here  warn  such  reader  against  a  too  hasty 
conclusion. 

Supposing  we  are  so  far  correct,  what  use  are  we  to  make  of  the  red 
numeral— 13— in  the  space?  I^ot  us  suppose  that  it  is  also  to  be  applied  to 
the  days  as  the  other  red  numeral,  using  the  same  month.  This  gives  us 
the  following  years: 


13  (Jr. 

Years  ...  S  Cauac. 

Years  13  Kan. 

Y'ears        5  Muluc. 

\  cars ....  3  Ix. 


13  Ik. 

3  Cauac. 
1  Kan. 
0  Mnluc. 
11  Ix. 


U  It. 
4  Cauac. 
it  Kan. 
1  Muluc. 

n  ix. 


i:t  ami. 
li'  Cauac, 
4  Kan. 
2  Muluc. 
7  Ix. 


13  J 

13  Cauac. 

5  Kau. 
10  Muluc. 

2  Ix. 


If  we  attempt  to  locate  these  in  the  same  cycle  as  the  preceding  period, 
Table  VIII.       wo  ;,na"        tnat  tn0  two  cl«sh  with  each  other — that 
is,  that  some  of  tho  years  of  the  first  are  the  same  as 
some  of  the  second;  but  it  is  evident  they  may  be  located 
in  another  cycle. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  the  discussion  of 
this  difficult  question,  we  must  remind  tho  reader  of 
what  possihly  ho  has  already  inferred — that  in  our 
allusion  to  the  "  intervals'"  between  the  days  of  the  col- 
umns, our  object  then  was  simply  to  show  a  regularity 
not  consistent  with  the  idea  that  they  were  used  on 
account  of  the  signification  of  the  words,  and  not  to 
lead  him  to  suppose  that  the  real  interval  intended  was 
only  tho  number  of  days  mentioned.  Wo  also  wish  to 
call  his  attention  to  another  fact  which  is  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent  as  we  proceed — that  the  regularity 
of  the  intervals  which  seems  apparent,  whatever  may 
be  our  final  conclusion  as  to  what  the  black  numerals 
refer  to,  and  the  great  number  of  dates  as  compared  with 
the  text,  preclude  the  supposition  that  the  work  is  historical.  I  shall  there- 
fore proceed  upon  the  theory  that  it  is,  to  a  large  extent  at  least,  a  kind  of 
religious  calendar — not  witli  any  particular  desire  to  maintain  this  opinion, 
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but  simply  because  I  find  tlie  evidence  pointing  in  this  direction,  and  also 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  advance  farther  without  having  some  theory. 


Tablb  IX. 


From  what  lias  been  shown  it  is  apparent  that  the 
interpretation  I  have  given  is  a  possible  one,  tho  chief 
objections  to  which  are,  first,  the  large  number  of  dates 
in  the  Manuscript  that  this  plan  would  give  us,  which, 
according  to  a  rough  calculation  I  have  made,  would 
amount  to  something  like  ten  thousand;  second,  the  ex- 
tent of  time  these  dates  must  necessarily  cover,  which 
cannot  be  less  than  one  great  cycle  of  ;il2  years. 

The  Dresden  Codex,  which  is  evidently  similar  in 
character  to  the  Manuscript  Troano,  presents,  if  possi- 
ble, still  greater  difficulties  to  the  settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion, as  here  we  find  the  black  numeral  for  l'J  frequently 
connected  directly  with  the  red  ones.  But  so  far  as  I 
have  examined  dates  of  this  kind  they  do  not  appear  to 
be  necessarily  associated  with  the  day  characters  on  the 
same  page.  In  this  codex  tho  dates  are  also  much  more 
numerous  than  in  the  Tro.  Ms.,  a  number  of  pages  being 
filled  almost  exclusively  with  numerals  and  day  charac- 
ters. Month  characters  are  also  introduced ;  hence  it  is 
probable  the  day  of  the  month  is  often  given. 

On  page  II  (Tro.  Ms.),  in  the  left  column,  middle 
division  (see  fig.  99),  the  days  (counting  from  the  top 
downwards)  are  Manik,  Cauac,1  Chuen,  Akbal,  Men, 
the  red  numeral  over  the  column  1.  In  tho  spaco  are  three  black  nume- 
rals 6,  11,  and  9,  also  two  red  ones  10  and  3.  Using  the  red  1  and  the 
black  6,  as  heretofore,  we  find  the  years  to  be  as  follows: 

1  HMt  1  Cnmr.  1  fium.  1  JkM.  1  Hen. 

Years  10  Cauac.  .1  Cauac.  (J  Cauac.  1  Cauac.  2  Cauac. 

Years         2  Kan.  S  Kan.  11  Kan.  l'J  Kan.  7  Kan. 

Years. ..  .13  Muluc.  S  Muhic.  3  Maine.  1  Muluc.  12  Muluc. 

Years  r,  Ix.  13  Ix.  1  Is.  9 lx.  4  Ix. 

The  period  is  found  to  be  continuous,  and  is  surrounded  on  the  annexed 

table  (No.  IX)  by  a  continuous  dark  line.    In  this  case  it  commences  with 
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Knn.  If  we  use  the  red  3  and  the  black  G  the  result  will  he  as  shown  in 
the  group  surrounded  on  the  table  by  the  dotted  line.  As  the  reader  is 
perhaps  by  this  time  aware,  it  might  be  located  below  the  first  by  extending 
the  table,  but  still  would  give  us  no  clue  to  the  proper  position  of  the 
Ahaues. 

There  are  two  other  possible  suppositions,  to  wit:  that  the  red  numeral 
over  the  column  refers  to  the  number  of  the  Ahau,  and  that  in  the  space  to 
the  number  of  the  days;  and,  second,  just  the  reverse  of  this,  that  the  red 
number  in  the  space  refers  to  the  Ahau  and  that  over  the  column  to  the 
number  of  the  days,  the  black  one  in  each  case  denoting  the  number  of  the 
month. 

As  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  decide  in  reference  to  theso  supposi- 
tions until  we  can  locate  the  Ahaues  and  determine  their  numbers,  I  will 
postpone  further  discussion  of  the  point  for  the  present,  proceeding  for  the 
time  being  upon  the  only  plan  so  far  found  consistent  with  what  is  known 
of  the  Maya  calendar. 

As  heretofore  stated,  the  greater  number  of  the  day  columns  contain 
just  five  characters.  Why  this  number!  If  we  use  the  numorals  as  shown 
by  the  above  examples,  this  will  give  us  for  each  red  numeral  twenty  years, 
agreeing  with  the  number  counted  to  the  Ahau,  whether  we  follow  most 
authorities  or  Perez;  for,  according  to  the  latter,  who  holds  that  there  are 
twenty  four  years  in  this  period,  only  twenty  are  usually  "counted";  four 
being  generally  omitted  as  unlucky,  or  for  some  other  reason.  That  some- 
thing of  this  kind,  arising  from  the  system  itself,  was  the  cause  of  placing 
five  days  in  so  many  columns  is  more  than  probable.  If  I  am  correct  in 
this  supposition,  it  not  only  agrees  with  the  method  of  using  the  numerals 
above  suggested,  but  it  will  also  determine  the  years  that  form  the  different 
Ahaues. 

Following  up  this  suggestion,  let  us  see  if  it  is  possible  to  determine 
from  the  Manuscript  the  length  of  the  Ahau  as  understood  by  the  author. 

As  the  most  likely  method  of  deciding  this  question,  I  will  select  a 
number  of  the  day  columns,  find  from  them  the  years  indicated  according  to 
the  plan  heretofore  given,  and  locate  them  in  tables  of  years.  We  can  then 
see  what  relation  they  bear  to  each  other. 
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Table  X. 


The  first  I  select  is  found  in  the  lower  division  of  Plate  XXVI.  The 
column  is  as  here  shown — Fig.  6' — the  days  are  Ahau,  Eb,  Kan,  Cib,  Lamat 
In  addition  to  these  red  numerals,  we  find  in  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  figures  five  black  and  five  red  numer- 
rals,  each  thirteen.  Why  there  should  be  five 
pairs  of  numerals,  each  denoting  the  same  num 
ber,  I  confess  myself  unable  to  decide;  I  shall 
therefore  leave  this  question  to  be  discussed  here- 
after, if  I  find  any  reasonable  explanation  Ac- 
cording to  the  interpretation  already  given,  the 
red  numerals  indicate  the  days,  the  black  the 
months.  Hunting  out  the  years  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding example  we  find  them  to  be  as  follows : 

l:l  Ahau.       13  Eb.       IS  Kan.        13  Cib.      IS  Laatal. 

Years .  .6  Cauac.  7  Cauac.  2  Cauac.    3  Cauac  11  Cauac 
Years  .  4  Kan.  12  Kan.    7  Kan.      8  Kan.     3  Kan. 
Years..  9  Muluc.  4  Mnluc.  5  Maine.  13  Muluc  1  Muluc. 
Years..  1  Ix.       2  Ix.      10  Ix.        ftlx.        0  Ix. 

Fio.  0.  These  years  are  marked  with  a  star  and  the 

group  surrounded  by  a  continuous  dark  line  on  the  an- 
nexed table  of  years,  No.  X.  For  reasons  hereafter  given 
I  adopt  the  system  which  commences  the  cycle  with  1 
Cauac. 

As  Plate  XXVII  relates  obviously  to  the  same  gen- 
eral subject,  I  select  the  left-hand  day  column  of  its  upper 
division  as  our  next  example.  The  days  aire  Ahau,  Eb, 
Kan,  Cib,  and  Lamat,  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  exam- 
ple, the  red  or  day  numeral  11,  the  black  or  month  nu- 
meral 13. 


These  give  us  the  following  years: 
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Days. ...11  Akau. 

Y'ears  4  Cauac. 

Years  2  Kau. 

Years         7  Muluc 

Years.  ..  12  Ix. 


11  Eb. 

5  Cauac. 
10  Kan. 

2  Mnluc. 
13  Ix. 


u . 
13  I 
51 
3  Muluc 
8Ix. 


II  c,b. 
1  Cauac. 
6  Kan. 
11  Muluc. 
3  Ix. 


u . 
9  Cauac 

12: 
4  Ix. 


These  sire  also  marked  on  the  annexed  table  with  a  star,  but  the  group 
is  surrounded  by  a  dotted  line.    In  order  to  enable  the  reader  to  understand 
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what  I  mean  by  "properly  locating"  these  periods,  I  have  extended  tho 
table  so  as  to  include  one  complete  cycle,  tho  close  of  another,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  another.  I  have  also  located  this  last  period — as  a  matter  of 
course  according  to  the  years  obtained — in  the  only  two  possible  positions 
in  the  table;  surrounding  each  by  a  dotted  line.  If  tho  table  had  been 
extended  it  could  of  course  have  been  located  in  other  cycles.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  both  these  periods  commence  with  a  Muluc  year,  which 
would  render  it  impossible  for  the  commencement  or  ending  of  an  Ahau,  if 
these  are  Ahaues,  to  coincide  with  tho  commencement  or  ending  of  a  cycle 
or  grand  cycle.  If  we  suppose  tfie  Ahau  to  contain  twenty-four  years,  and 
the  periods  marked  on  Table  X  to  omit  two  years  at  the  commencement 
and  two  at  the  close ;  in  other  words,  extend  the  upper  and  lower  lines 
bounding  the  groups,  across  the  table,  we  will  then  have  no  difficulty  in 
making  all  the  periods  agree  with  each  other  and  with  the  cycles.  After 
all,  we  are  not  yet  authorized  to  say  positively  that  these  periods  are  Ahaues, 
or  that  they  are  even  embraced  in  or  coincide  with  them;  still,  the  oft- 
repeated  five-character  day  columns,  and  tho  resulting  groups  of  years, 
justify  ns  in  assuming  that  they  do  at  least  coincide  with  them. 

licfore  proceeding  further  in  our  discussion  of  the  Manuscript  it  will 
be  necessary  for  us  to  decide  in  reference  to  the  following  points  relating 
to  the  calendar  upon  which  wo  have  incidentally  touched: 

First.  The  number  of  years  contained  in  an  Ahau. 

Second.  The  position  of  these  periods  in  the  grand  cycle  or  Ahau- 
Katun. 

Third.  Tho  respective  numbers  of  these  periods  as  thus  fixed  in  tho 
Ahau-Katun. 

Fourth.  With  which  one  of  tho  four  days  (year  bearers)  the  grand 
cycle  begins. 

That  the  older  authorities,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  without  exception, 
give  20  years  as  the  length  of  an  Ahau,  is  admitted.  Lands,  for  example, 
says  (in  §  XLI),  "Tho  Indians  had  not  only  the  computation  of  the  year 
and  the  months,  but  they  had  also  a  certain  manner  of  computing  the  times 
and  events  by  ages.  This  they  did  by  20  aud  20  years,  computing  13 
twenties  with  one  of  the  twenty  letters  of  their  month  called  Ahau,  but 
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without  order,  and  -alternate  only  as  on  tlio  boundary  of  the  wheol  afore- 
said." 

Cogolludo  (Hist,  de  Yucathan,  Lib.  IV,  Cap.  5)  says: 

"They  compute  their  eras  and  ages,  which  they  write  down  in  their 
books,  by  20  and  20  years  and  by  lustres  of  4  and  4.  They  fix  the  first 
year  at  the  east,  to  which  they  give  the  name  Cmh-haah.  The  second,  at 
the  west,  is  called  Wit ;  the  third,  at.  the  south,  is  named  Cauac,  and  the 
fourth,  Mttluc,  at  the  north.  Five  of  these  lustres  being  completed,  make 
twenty  years;  this  is  what  they  call  a  Katun.  They  place  a  sculptured 
stone  upon  another  stone,  equally  sculptured,  fixed  with  lime  and  sand  in 
the  walls  of  the  temples." 

The  Perez  manuscript,  as  is  well  known,  counts  twenty  years  to  an 
Ahau.  Most  of  the  recent  writers  have  also  decided  in  favor  of  the  same 
number.  Two  or  three  of  the  most  recent  authorities,  as  Dr.  lirinton, 
Charency,  and  Rosny,  aro  disposed  to  follow  the  opinion  of  Perez,  that  it 
contained  twenty-four  years.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  opinion  which  holds 
twenty-four  years  to  be  the  number  is  the  correct  one,  and  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  the  proof  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  bearing  upon  this  point. 

First.  If  I  am  correct  in  my  interpretation  of  the  numerals,  then  the 
groups  of  years  obtained  by  using  these,  as  heretofore  shown,  will  necessa- 
rily require  twenty-four  years  to  the  Ahau,  no  matter  with  which  of  the 
four  vear-bearing  days  we  begin  the  cycle;  for,  although  these  groups  con- 
tain but  twenty  years  there  is  an  interval  of  four  years  between  each  two 
that  is  not  counted. 

Second.  The  method  of  numbering  these  periods  cannot,  as  I  believe, 
be  accounted  for  on  any  other  supposition.  According  to  all  authorities 
who  have  mentioned  the  subject  they  were  numbered,  as  T  have  already 
stated,  thus:  13,  11,  9,  7,  5,  3,  1,  12,  10,  X,  C,  4,  2,  the  number  13  being 
the  first,  1 1  the  next,  and  so  on.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this 
singular  series  was  wholly  an  arbitrary  selection;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  it  was  obtained  in  some  way  through  the  use  of 
the  "13  series."  If  we  examine  the  table  of  years,  No.  XVII,  we  will  see 
that,  commence  where  we  may,  and  divide  it  into  periods  of  twenty-four 
years  by  transverse  lines,  the  first  years  of  these  periods  taken  in  the  order 
they  come  will  accord  exactly  with  this  series.     Take  for  example  the 
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Ahaues  as  tliere  given:  the  first  commences  with  the-  year  1  Cauac,  the 
second  with  12  Cauac,  the  third  with  10  Cauac,  and  so  on.  As  the  great 
cycle  contain!  thirteen  of  these  periods,  it  follows  that  we  shall  find  all  these 
numbers  in  it  by  thus  dividing  it.  Tt  is  true  this  does  not  prove  that  the 
lirst  period  was  numbered  J  3;  moreover  it  is  possible  (though  I  do  not 
think  probable j  that  the  number  was  not  taken  from  that  of  the  first  day  of 
the  ve-ar.  but  from  the  second,  aa  suggested  by  Perez.  .According  to  the 
theory  advanced  by  this  author  these  periods  were  numbered  from  the  sec- 
ond day  of  the  Cauac  years,  which  would  necessarily  be  Ahau,  because, 
as  he  supjjose*,  some  notable  event  in  their  history  occurred  on  that  day. 
Even  on  this  supposition  the  series  could  not  commence  with  the  first  period 
of  the  grand  cycle,  as  this  would  he  Ahau  No  2,  but  would  begin  with  the 
second,  which  would  be  Ahau  No.  13. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  call  attention  at  this  point  to  a  remark  made 
by  Dr.  Valentin!  in  his  article  on  the  Perez  manuscript  (Proc.  Am.  Ant.  Hoc. 
No.  Iky.  "Nor  do  we  understand  the  reason  why,  just  here,  the  topic  of 
tin  i.u«-4M'*sion  of  tin/  numbers  13,  11.  ':>,  7,  5,  3.  1.  1  ',  In,  S,  (i,  ■).  2,  was 
introduced  Could  it  have  been  with  the  intention  of  showing  that  this 
singular  enumeration  of  alternating  Ahaues,  which  we  shall  hereafter  speak 
of,  occurred  only  in  cycles  of  twenty-four  years,  and  that  therefrom  a  proof 
iiii^ht  be  derived  for  establishing  the  pretended  cycle  of  twenty-four  and 
three  hundred  and  twelve  years!  Evidence  of  this  should  have  been  given 
by  a  table  showing  the  series,  and  by  still  another  table  in  which  should 
be  shown  that  such  an  alternating  succession  did  not  occur  in  cycles  com- 
posed of  twenty  years.  Not  one  single  fact  can  be  detected  in  Sefior  Perez's 
text  by  which  the  long  established  assumption  of  a  twenty  years'  cycle  has 
been  disproved." 

The  object  Honor  Perez  had  in  view  in  introducing  this  series  at  this 
point  was  for  the  very  purpose  of  showing  that  this  "singular  enumeration" 
could  be  obtained  only  by  dividing  the  series  into  periods  of  twenty-four 
years  As  he  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  hit  upon  the  plan  of  a  table  that 
would  bring  this  clearly  before  the  eye,  I  call  attention  to  Table  XVII, 
which  meets  precisely  the  requirements  of  Dr.  Valentini.  Dividing  it  into 
periods  of  twenty-four  years  will  give  this  singular  enumeration,  while 
dividing  it  into  periods  of  twenty  years  will  not. 
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Third.  Additional  proof  to  the  same  effect  I  think  is  also  to  he  derived 
from  a  symbolical  figure  in  the  Manuscript  itself  The  most  notable  figure 
in  the  upper  compartment  of  Plate  XXIII  (our  Plate  IV)  is  the  hlue  one  in 
the  upper  left-hand  corner  on  a  black  background  surrounded  by  a  white 
border,  the  latter  crossed  by  dotted  rays,  each  ray  terminating  with  a  little 
ring;  a  dagger  is  piercing  the  eye  of  the  blue  sitting  figure.  If  we  count 
these  clubbed  rays  we  shall  find  there  are  twenty-three  of  them,  but  exactly 
where  the  dagger  crosses  the  border  there  is  room  for  one  more  According 
to  my  interpretation  the  whole  of  this  figure  taken  together  is  a  symbol  of 
the  Katun  or  Ahau,  the  inner  hlue  figure  probably  denoting  the  year.1  If 
I  am  correct  in  this  interpretation,  thon  we  have  here  positive  evidence  that 
Perez  was  right  in  holding  that  the  Ahau  consisted  of  twenty-four  years. 
The  whole  figure  is  therefore  intended  to  indicate  the  close  of  an  Ahau; — 
when  one  more  year  has  expired  the  light  of  another  Ahau  will  be  forever 
extinguished  and  the  new  one  will  begin  its  course. 

Wo  find,  as  I  think,  something  similar  to  this  method  of  marking  the 
missing  year  on  Plates  75  and  7  (J  of  the  Borgian  Codex.  These  two  plates, 
which  are  evidently  parts  of  one  picture,  76  being  the  upper  and  75  the 
lower  part,  are  symbolic,  representations  of  periods  of  time.  The  figures 
around  the  central  circle  of  7fi  are  probably  intended  to  represent  the 
marching  years.  There  are  only  twelve  of  them,  but  in  the  pathway  at  the 
bottom  we  see  the  footsteps  of  one  that  has  passed  on.  At  the  four  corners 
outside  the  circle  we  see  the  four  "year- bearers."* 

On  Plate  75  the  chief  figure  is  that  of  Kingsborough's  supposed  cruci- 
fied Quetzalcoatl;  on  the  body  is  a  largo  sun  or  circular  disk  with  seven 
points,  but  in  the  lower  margin,  where  there  is  the  proper  space  for  another, 
the  circle  ispierced  by  the*  obsidian  knife  of  the  priest  who  holds  the  with- 
drawn heart  in  his  hand.  Around  the  figure  are  similar  but  smaller  disks; 
counting  these  we  find  there  are  eight,  the  exact  number  of  points  required 
to  complete  the  central  disk,  and  the  number  of  periods  (Indications)  in  an 
age.  Possibly  other  periods  are  intended,  as  I  have  not  studied  the  Mexican 
Calendar  with  sufficient  care  to  express  any  decided  opinion  on  this  point  ; 

1  Koiluimtvly,  tin- rorrrctni'iui  nf  thin  snppiwilinn,  whiih  I  Bcpt iolK'ri  in  mi  arrirl*  in  l lie  Aimri- 
rmi  NaturalUt  fur  Angum,  1SS1,  ha*  »ince  bwii  verified  by  Dr.  D.  0.  Ifriuton— "  The  Booki  of  Chllau 
Bal»oi,"p.  IB. 

'  Not  those  tuually  given,  bat  those  evidently  used  for  this  purpose  in  this  and  other  codiers. 
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my  only  object  in  referring  to  these  plates  being  to  illustrate  the  idea  ad- 
vanced in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  dagger  piercing  the  eye  of  the  blue 
figure  on  Plate  XXIII  of  the  Manuscript  Troauo. 

The  next  point  to  be  determined  is  the  position  of  the  Beveral  Ahaues 
in  the  grand  cycle.  This  larger  group,  as  admitted  by  all  authorities,  con- 
sisted of  thirteen  Ahaues;  as  24X13=312,  it  follows  that,  assuming  the 
Ahau  to  be  a  period  of  24  years,  this  longer  period  would  consist  of  312 
years.  If  the  first  year  of  the  grand  cycle  coincided  with  the  first  year 
of  an  Ahau,  the  position  of  these  latter  groups  would  be  determined  by 
simply  dividing  the  former  into  groups  of  24  years,  as  shown  in  Table  No. 
XVI,  where  the  dark  transverse  lines  mark  the  divisions  between  the  Ahaues 
as  thus  obtained.  This  conclusion  is  so  natural  that  it  would  seem  to  follow 
as  a  matter  of  course  from  the  numbers  used,  and  from  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  years  in  a  grand  cycle  is  an  exact  multiple  of  the  number  of 
years  in  an  Ahau. 

But  as  Senor  Perez,  who  is  our  chief  authority  for  what  pertains  to  the 
Maya  calendar,  has  advanced  a  different  opinion,  and  as  his  suggestion 
affords  a  means  of  escape  from  a  very  serious  difficulty,  I  will  call  attention 
to  it  before  deciding  as  to  which  I  believe  to  be  the  true  method  of  locating 
these  periods.  But  in  order  that  his  theory  may  be  clearly  understood  it  is 
necessary  for  us  first  to  determine  the  dominical  day  with  which  the  first 
years  of  the  Ahaues  commenced;  for  it  is  evident,  whether  we  count  twenty 
or  twenty-four  years  to  these  periods — ns  each  is  a  multiple  of  4 — that  if 
they  followed  each  other  in  regular  order  the  first  year  of  each  would  begin 
with  the  same  dominical  day  though  not  the  same  nu tuber.  In  other  words, 
if  one  of  the  series  began  with  a  Kan  year  all  the  rest  would  begin  with  a 
Kan  year.  If  the  first  year  of  a  cycle  were  also  the  first  year  of  an  Ahau, 
as  we  would  naturally  presume,  then  determining  the  first  year  of  any  one 
will  determine  all  the  others. 

In  tho  manuscript  discovered  by  Perez  and  translated  into  English  by 
Stephens  (from  the  Spanish  translation  of  the  discoverer),  we  find  tho  fol- 
lowing statement:  "In  the  13th  Ahau  Chief  Ajpula  died.  Six  years  were 
wanting  to  complete  the  ISA  Ahau.  This  year  was  counted  toward  the  east 
of  the  wheel  and  began  on  the  4th  Knn.  Ajpula  died  on  the  18th  day  of 
the  month  Zip  on  the  9th  Ymix."    Taking  for  granted  that  the  day,  tho 
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number  of  the  day,  and  the  month  as  given  here  are  correct,  it  is  easy  to 
determine  from  our  condensed  calendar  that  tho  year  must  necessarily  have 
been  4  Kan.  As  there  were  twenty -four  years  in  an  Ahau,  and  Bix  were 
yet  wanting  to  complete  that  referred  to  in  the  quotation,  it  follows  of  neces- 
sity this  4  Kan  was  the  18th  and  that  this  Ahau  must  have  commenced  with 
the  year  13  Cauac  and  ended  with  10  Ix.  This  will  be  seen  by  making  a 
list  of  the  years  in  regular  succession,  so  that  4  Kan  shall  be  the  18th.  Wo 
give  such  a  list  here  (Table  No.  XI),  marking  in  italics  the  4  Kan. 

Table  XI. 

I—  13  Cauac. 
1!—  1  Kan. 

2  Muluc. 
4—  3  Ix. 

6 —  4  Cauac 
•  6 —  5  Kan. 

7—  0  Muluc. 

8—  7  Ix. 

9 —  8  Cauac. 
10—  9  Kan. 

II—  10  Muluc. 

12—  11  Ix. 

13—  12  Cauac. 

14—  13  Kan. 
16 —  1  Muluc 
10—  2  Ix. 
17_  3  Cauac. 
18—  4  Kan. 
V.\—  H  Muluc. 

20—  C  Ix. 

21—  7  Cauac 

22—  8  Kan. 

23—  9  Muluc 

24—  10  Ix. 

If  we  place  these  years  in  tabular  form,  as  heretofore  given,  the  Ahau 
will  be  in  tho  form  shown  in  the  annexed  table  (XII).    Here,  then,  we 
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10 

have  positivo  evidence  if  to  be  relied  on,  that  tins  Ahan  at  least  commenced 
with  a  Cauac  year  (whether  the  Ahau  contained  24  or  20  years),  and,  if  so, 
all  the  others  of  the  series. 

A  somewhat  careful  examination  of  Senor  Perez's  Cronologia  Antigua 
Table  XII      satisfies  mo  that  his  whole  scheme  was  based  upon  what 
he  believed  to  be  two  established  facts:  first,  that  the 
Ahaucs  commenced  with  a  Cauac  year;  and,  second,  that 
they  were  numbered  from  tho  second  day  of  theso  years. 

I  am  pretty  well  satisfied  from  some  things  observ- 
able in  the  Manuscript  Troano  that  it  recognizes  Cauac 
as  tho  dominical  day  of  the  first  year  of  the  Ahaues. 
First  The  order  of  the  four  plates  XX-XXIII,  which 
refer  exclusively  to  tho  four  dominical  days.  That  Bras- 
geur  has  paged  these  plates  in  exactly  the  reverse  order 
to  what  they  should  bo,  I  think  is  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing facts:  As  now  paged  they  bring  theso  days  in  the  following  order: 
Ix,  Maine,  Kan,  Cauac,  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  in  which  they  como 
in  the  calendar.  This  alone  is  sufficient  to  cause  us  to  suspect  a  reversal. 
But  it  is  not  the  only  reason  for  believing  this.  If  we  follow  the  order  of 
the  plates  in  marking  tho  years,  we  obtain  no  continuous  period,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  annexed  Table  XIII. 

Second.  The  numeral  (1),  over  tho  second  Cauac  character  on  Plato 
XXIII  (our  Plate  IV)  and  also  that  over  tho  fifth  Muluc  character  on  Plate 
XXI  (our  Plato  II)  is  surrounded  in  each  case  with  a  circle  of  minute 
dots.  Although  there  are  other  numeral  characters  on  these  four  plates 
denoting  one,  none  except  these  two  are  thus  distinguished.  What  is  this 
intended  to  signify  ?  My  answer  is,  if  signifies  that,  those  two  years  are 
tho  first  of  important  periods  that  arc  included  in,  or  at  least  begin  in, 
tho  time  embraced  by  these  four  plates.  Now  let  us  test  this  by  giving  t  wo 
tables  embracing  tho  period  covered  by  them,  marking  tho  Ahaues  on  ono 
according  to  the  plan  I  have  given,  and  on  the  other  according  to  Sefior 
Perez's  method. 

Table  XIV  commences  with  a  Cauac  year,  and  is  of  tho  usual  form, 
as  heretofore  given.    Table  XV  begins  with  a  Kan  year,  and  is  made  in 
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accordance  with  the  theory  advanced  by  Perez,  who  holds  that  the  cycle 
began  with  a  Kan  year,  although  contending  that  the  Ahaues  commenced 
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with  a  Cauac  year.  On  each,  the  divisions  between  the  Ahaues  arc  marked 
by  solid,  heavy,  black  lines;  the  usually  counted  twenty  years  of  each  are 
surrounded  by  a  single  dotted  line,  and  the  period  covered  by  the  four 
plates  by  a  continuous  waved  line.    The  point  at  which  the  grand  cycle 

begins  is  marked  thus:   :o:  .    If  we  examine  Table  XIV  we  see  that 

1  Cauac  is  the  first  year  of  a  cycle,  and  1  Muluc  the  first  of  the  usually 
"counted  years"  of  an  Ahau,  and  that  both  are  within  the  period  covered 
by  the  four  plates;  each  is  surrounded  by  a  ring  in  order  to  designate  it. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  each  is  the  first  year  of  an  "Indication"  or  week  of 
years;  so  are  1  Kan  and  1  Ix  in  the  same  period,  yet  neither  of  these  is 
thus  distinguished. 

If  we  turn  now  to  Table  XV,  in  which  the  cycle  begins  with  a  Kan 
year,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  either  the  1  Cauac  or  the  1  Muluc  in  the 
period  embraced  by  the  waved  line  should  have  any  special  mark  of  dis- 
tinction. 

It  is  proper  to  state  here  that  unit  numerals  surrounded  in  a  similar 
manner  by  a  circle  of  dots,  are  to  be  found  on  other  plates  where  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  apply  the  theory  here  advanced. 

Another  difficulty  which  arises,  if  we  adopt  Perez's  theory,  is  that  the 
last  Ahau  of  a  grand  cycle  does  not  close  with  the  end  of  that  period,  but 
includes  one  or  more  years  of  the  following,  according  to  the  place  the 
division  begins. 

Taking  all  these  facta  into  consideration,  it  appears  that  the  calendar 
Bystem  followed  by  the  author  of  the  Troano  Manuscript  commenced  the 
cycles  and  the  Ahauos  with  a  Cauac  year.  I  think,  therefore,  the  evidence 
that  the  Ahaues  at  least  began  with  a  Cauac  year  is  too  strong  to  leave  any 
doubt  on  this  point. 

As  bearing  upon,  and,  as  I  believe,  tending  strongly  to  confirm  this 
conclusion,  I  will  introduce  here  some  examples  from  the  Manuscript 

In  the  second  division  of  Plates  XXX  and  XXXI,  commencing  on  the 
left  half  of  the  former  and  continuing  through  the  latter,  we  observe  a  series 
of  figures  all  similar  to  each  other,  except  the  one  to  the  right  on  Plate 
XXX,  which  is  the  long-nosed  god. 

Over  each  figure,  except  one,  there  is  a  red  numeral,  but  these  differ 
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from  each  other  iti  the  numbers  indicated.  In  front  of  each  face  is  the 
black  numeral  character  for  1 1.  The  rod  numerals  are  (?},  9,  7,  5,  3.  The 
first  is  obliterated,  but  if  we  judge  by  the  space  it  would  be  1,  if  by  the 
order,  1 1 ;  but  since  the  result  will  be  the  same,  except  as  to  the  position 
of  the  period  obtained  by  this  one  in  the  table  of  years,  it  makes  no  par- 
ticular difference  for  the  present  purpose  which  we  assume  is  correct 
Assuming  11  to  be  the  missing  one,  the  numbers  of  the  days  will  then  be 
11,  9f  7,  ft,  3. 

The  days  in  the  column  at  the  left  of  the  compartment  on  Plate  XXXI 
are  Kan,  ( lib,  Lamat,  Ahau,  and  Kb.  Hunting  out  the  years  in  the  manner 
heretofore  described,  we  find  them  to  be  as  follows: 


on 


U  Ann. 

Years         1  Cauuc. 

C  Kiin. 
.  l  Maine. 
(Years....  9  Ix. 


f  Years  

J  Years  

]  Years  


v  Years  . 
/  YearH . 


OH 


Years . 
Years . 
Years . 
Years , 


^  Years . 

(6)  J*"' 
*  '  |  lcars . 

(  Years 


Years  . . 

j  Yeskrs  •  • 
>  Years.. 
Years  . . 


0  A'oh. 

.12  Caauc. 
. .  4  Kan. 
. .  -  Mu Inc. 
..  7  Ix. 

T  Kan. 

, .  10  OnwDt 
. .  2  Kan. 
. .  13  Mahic. 
, .  5  Ix. 

r>  tiau. 
. .  8  Cauac. 
.13  Kan. 
..11  M ii hit  . 
,.  3  Ix. 

.  I>  Cauac. 
.11  Kan. 
.  D  Maine 
.  1  lx. 


11  I  ib. 

2  Canae. 

7  Kan. 

12  Mnloc 

4  Ix. 

a  nb. 

13  Cauac. 

5  Kan. 

10  Muluc. 

2  Ix. 

7  Cih. 

11 Cauac 

3  Kan. 

8  Malue. 
13  Ix. 

5  tib. 

9  Canae. 
1  Kan. 

(J  Muluc. 

11  Ix. 

1  Vib. 

7  Cauac. 

12  Kan. 

4  Muluc. 

8  Ix. 


II  l.amal. 

10  ('anno. 

2  Kan. 

13  Koine. 

5  Ix. 

9  Lama  I. 

8  Cauac. 
13  Kan. 

11  Muluc 

3  Ix. 

7  Lamat. 

0  Cauac. 

11  Kan. 

8  Muluc. 

1  Ix. 

.  / ■  it, 

4  Cauac. 
0  Kan. 

7  Muluc. 

12  lx. 

3  tAtmal. 

2  Cauac. 
7  Kan. 

5  Muluc. 
10  Ix. 


11 

5  Canac. 
3  Kan. 

8  Mtiliic. 
13  Ix. 

9  Ahau. 

3  Cauac. 
1  Kan. 

6  Muluc. 

11  Ix. 

7  Akau. 

1  Cauac 

12  Kau. 

4  Muluc. 

9  lx. 

t>  Ahau. 

12  Cauac. 
10  Kau. 

2  Muluc. 

7  Ix. 

3  Man. 
10  Cauac 

8  Kan. 

13  Muluc. 

5  Ix. 


II  Kb. 

6  Cauac. 

11  Kan. 

3  Muluc 
1  Ix. 

9  Kb. 

4  Cauac. 
9  Kan. 

1  Muluc. 

12  Ix. 

7  Kb. 

2  Cauac. 

7  Kan. 

12  Muluc. 
10  Ix. 

G  Kb. 

13  Cauac 
6  Kan. 

10  Muluc 
8Ix. 

3  Kb. 

1 1  Cauac. 

3  Kan. 

8  Muluc. 
6  Ix. 


In  order  to  show  tlie  position  of  these  groups  in  the  series  of  years, 
and  how  they  stand  in  reference  to  each  other,  I  give  here  a  table  (XVI) 
covering  one  entire  grand  cycle,  and  including  the  last  cycle  of  the  pre- 
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ceding  and  the  first  cycle  of  the  following  grand  cycles.  As  I  have  as- 
sumed that  the  cycle  (and  hence  the  great  cycle)  commenced  with  the 
year  1  Caiiac,  it  follows  that,  in  carrying  out  the  above  supposition,  the 
first  Ahau  of  the  series  must  also  begin  with  this  year.  The  divisions  be- 
tween the  Ahaues  are  marked  on  the  table  by  transverse  solid  black  lines. 
The  point  at  which  the  first  great  cycle  ends  and  the  next  (which  is  given 
complete)  begins  is  marked  thus:   :o:  .  I  next  locate  the  fore- 
going groups  of  years  so  as,  if  possible,  not  to  clash  with  each  other,  and 
also  in  such  a  manner  that  the  period  represented  by  a  group  shall  fall 
within  one  of  the  Ahaues  marked  off  on  the  table. 

Each  BTOUp  is  surrounded  by  a  continuous  dark  line,  so  as  to  b8  easily 
distinguished  from  other  periods  marked  on  the  same  table;  they  are  also 
numbered  at  the  sides  thus:  (11),  (If),  (7),  (f>),  (3),  these  numbers  corre- 
sponding with  the  day  numbers  by  which  the  different  groups  were 
obtained. 

These  groups,  each  consisting  of  twenty  years,  not  only  fall  within  the 
lines  marking  the  Katunes,  but  come  in  regular  succession,  leaving  four 
uncounted  years  between  each  two  periods — two  belonging  to  one  and  two 
to  that  which  follows.  In  other  words,  while  the  Katun  or  Ahau  as  a  whole, 
according  to  the  theory  upon  which  I  am  now  proceeding,  always  com- 
menced with  a  Cauac  year,  the  twenty  "counted  years"  in  the  present 
example  begin  with  a  Muluc  year.  But,  as  appears  from  what  has  already 
been  shown,  this  is  not  always  true  in  regard  to  these  periods,  yet  it  hi  gen- 
erally the  case. 

If  wc  observe  carefully  the  five  figures  in  the  first  or  uppermost  division 
of  the  plates  under  consideration,  we  see  that  they  correspond  in  character 
to  those  in  the  .second  division  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  and  that  the 
black  numeral  is  also  the  same,  (II).  The  only  red  numerals  recognizable 
are  the  13  over  the  long-nosed  god  on  Plate  XXX,  the  8  facing  the  left- 
hand  figure  on  Plato  XXXI,  and  the  2  over  the  left-hand  figure  on  Plato 
XXX.  According  to  the  arrangement  of  the  numbers  in  the  second  divis- 
ion, those  in  this  division  would  be  8,  6,  4,  2,  13,  reading  from  left  to  right 
If  we  assume  these  numbers  to  be  correct,  and  the  days  to  bo  Eb,  Kan, 
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Cib,  Lamat,  and  Aliau,  as  bUowii  by  those  not  obliterated,  the  years  would 
be  as  follows: 


13 


VSEb. 

f  Years  8  Cauac 

Years  13  Kan. 

Years        5  Mnluo. 

;  Years  3  Ix. 

H  Eh. 

Years        3  Cauac 

Years  S  Kan. 

Years....  13  Muluc 
Years....  11  Is. 


\  Years. 
Years. 


I  iea 
[Yea 


ears. 
Years 

(Years 
Years. 
Years. 

I  Years. 

(  Years. 
Years. 
Years. 
Years. 


«/;*. 
.  1  Cauac. 
.  6  Kan. 
.11  Maine. 
.  9Ix. 

4  Kb. 
12  Canac. 
.  4  Kan. 
.  9  Muluc. 
.  7  1*. 

VKb. 

.  10  Cauac. 
.  2  Kan. 
.  7  Muluc. 
.  5  1s. 


U  Kan. 

3  Cauac. 

8  Kan. 

C  Muluc. 
11  Ix. 

8  Aran. 

11  Cauac 

3  Kau. 

1  Muluc. 
OIx. 

H  Kan. 

9  Cauac. 
1  Kan. 

12  Mulnc. 

4  Ix. 


4J 
7i 

12  Kan. 
10  Maluc 

2lx. 

a  Kan. 
5  Cauac. 
10  Kan. 
8  Mnluc. 

13  Ix. 


13  OA. 
4  Canac. 
1  Kan. 
1  Muluc. 
CIx. 

B  Cib. 
12  Cauac. 

4  Kan. 

9  Mnluc 

1  Ix. 

6  Cib. 

10  Cauac. 

2  Kan. 

7  Mnluc. 

12  Ix. 

*Cib. 

8  Cauac. 

13  Kan. 

5  Muluc. 

10  Ix. 

2  Cib. 

6  Cauac 

11  Kan. 

3  Mnluc. 
Six. 


13. 
12  i 
4] 
2  Muluc. 

7  Ix. 

8  lamat. 

7  Cauac. 

12  Kan. 
10  Mnluc. 

2Ix. 

6  r.amal. 

5  Cauac. 
10  Kan. 

8  Muluc 

13  Ix. 


4i 

3  Cauac. 
8  Kan. 

G  Mnluc 
11  Ix. 

ii  Lamat. 

1  Canac. 
0  Kan. 

4  Mnluc. 
9Ix. 


5  Kan. 
10  Muluc 

2  Ix. 

8  AMuwh 
2 Cauac 
13  Kan. 
5  Muluc. 

10  Ix. 

G  Akau. 
13  Cauac. 

11  Kan. 

3  Muluc 
8Ix. 


4 

11 

9 
1 

OIx. 
«  Aka». 

9  Cauac 
7  Kan. 
12  Muluc. 
4  Ix. 


Locating  these  on  the  same  table  (XVI)  as  shown  by  tho  groups 
rounded  by  dotted  lines,  we  find  that  they  follow  each  other  in  precisely  the 
same  order  as  the  other  groups.  As  these  groups  all  fit  into  the  Ahaues  as 
I  have  divided  them  off,  we  have  in  this  fact  a  strong  presumption  that  our 
division  is  correct;  Mill,  it  is  proper  to  state  here,  as  will  bo  shown  here- 
after, that  all  these  periods  will  also  fit  into  the  Ahaues  if  the  grand  cycle 
is  divided  according  to  tho  theory  advanced  by  Senor  Perez.  Yet,  even  on 
this  plan,  these  periods  begin  with  Cauac  years  and  have  the  same  num- 
bers; the  only  difference  between  tho  plans,  so  far  as  this  matter  is  con- 
cerned, is  that  equivalents  do  not  occupy  precisely  the  same  position  in  the 
grand  cycle,  but  overlap  each  other  three  years. 
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Whether  the  Dresden  Codex  commences  the  series  with  the  same  year 
as  the  Manuscript  Troano  is  a  point  not  yet  decided;  but  from  what  is 
shown  on  Plates  25—28,  Kan  does  not  appear  to  be  the  first.  I  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  four  plates  represent  the  fetes  and  ceremonies  of 
the  supplementary'  days  described  by  Landa  (Relac  de  las  cosas,  XXXV- 
XXXVIII).  The  reasons  for  this  opinion  will  be  given  hereafter.  It  is 
evident  from  the  day-characters  in  the  left-hand  column  that  the  plates  are 
numbered  in  the  proper  order.  These  days — of  which  there  aro  but  two 
on  a  plate,  though  each  is  repeated  thirteen  times— are  probably  the  last 
two  of  the  supplementary  days  of  the  year.  As  those  on  Plate  25  are  Eb 
and  Been  the  year  denoted  must  be  Muluc  or  Ix;  that  is,  the  closing  Muluc 
year  or  commencing  Ix  year.  It  is  quite  plain  that  the  year  Kan  is  not 
the  one  denoted.  As  I  will  refer  more  at  length  to  these  plates  hereafter  I 
will  not  undertake  to  determine  anything  further  concerning  them  here,  my 
only  object  at  present  being  to  show  that  neither  Codex  appears  to  com- 
mence the  series  of  years  with  Kan. 

Before  closing  the  discussion  in  reference  to  the  dominical  day  of  the 
first  year  of  the  Ahau,  it  is  proper  to  call  attention  to  what  Cogidludo  sayB 
on  this  point  According  to  his  statement  in  a  quotation  from  his  work, 
found  elsewhere  in  this  paper,  the  Indians  fixed  the  first  year  of  these 
periods  to  the  east,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  Cuch-haab;  the  second, 
called  Iliix,  they  placed  at  the  west;  the  third,  named  Came,  at  the  south, 
and  tbo  fourth,  Muluc,  at  the  north.  It  is  evident  that  Cuch-haab  bore  is 
the  equivalent  of  Kan,  and  if  we  take  the  numbers  as  this  author  gives 
them,  Kan  would  be  the  first,  but  the  order  in  which  the  other  three  follow 
each  other  would  not  agree  with  that  found  in  the  calendar.  If  wo  com- 
mence with  Kan  and  follow  the  order  of  these  years  an  given  in  the  calen- 
dar, tho  order  of  the  cardinal  points  would  then  be  east,  north,  west,  south. 
It  is  apparent  therefore  that  this  statement  throws  but  little  if  any  light  on 
the  subject.  It  is  well  known  that  tho  south,  at  which  Cauac  was  placed, 
was,  to  some  of  the  Maya  nations  at  least,  the  point  of  departure  or  chief 
cardinal  point  We  have  therefore  as  much  authority  for  assuming  it  as  the 
first  of  these  periods  as  the  simple  fact  that  Cogulludo  gives  Kan  as  the  first, 
especially  as  the  number  ho  gives  applied  to  tho  lusters. 
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Our  uext  step  is  to  determine  the  respective  numbers  of  the  Ahuues  us 
located  in  the  grand  cycle. 

We  start  as  a  matter  of  course  with  the  understanding  that  the  num- 
bers were  as  heretofore  stated— 13,  11,  9,  7,  5,  3,  1,  12,  10,  8,  6,  4,  2— and 
that  they  always  followed  each  other  in  the  order  here  given;  that  is  to  say, 
1  always  followed  3,  12  always  followed  1,  and  so  on. 

Ou  folios  71,  72,  and  73  of  the  Dresden  Codex  we  find  the  following 

figures  placed  in  one  con- 
tinuous line  (Fig.  7);  (a  suf- 
ficient number  for  illustra- 
Fia.  7.  tion  only  urc  given): 

Commencing  with  the  left-hand  figure  and  reading  to  the  right,  the 
numbers  given  in  them  are  11,  13,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  1,  3,  5,  7;  in  the  lower 
right-hand  corner  of  page  73  wo  find  the  missing  9.  The  fact  that  the  order 
i»  here  reversed,  if  read  from  left  to  right,  is  no  evidence  that  this  is  tho 
order  in  which  tho  Ahaues  (if  those  figures  refer  to  these  periods)  followed 
each  other,  as  it  is  possible  they  should  be  read  from  right  to  left.  But 
the  fact  that  wo  here  find  thirteen  peculiar  figures,  with  the  knot  de- 
noting tho  tying  of  years  or  period  of  years,  with  numbers  following  each 
other  in  the  order,  whether  direct  or  reversed,  of  those  used  in  numbering 
tho  Ahaues,  is  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  believing  that  they  refer  to  these 
periods.  The  only  reason  I  seo  for  any  doubt  as  to  tho  correctness  of  this 
conclusion  is  Unit  on  pages  62  and  63  we  find  similar  figures  containing 
numeral  characters  for  16,  15,  17,  and  19,  numbers  that  cannot  refer  to  tho 
Ahaues.  Possibly  they  may  bo  used  to  designate  the  years  of  the  Ahaues, 
but  bo  this  as  it  may,  a  close  inspection  of  tho  knots  will  show  that  they 
are  different  from  those  on  pages  71,  72,  and  73. 

Knowing  the  order  in  which  they  follow  each  other,  it  is  evident  that 
if  we  can  determine  the  number  of  any  one  in  the  series  it  is  a  very  simple 
matter  to  number  all  the  rest. 

As  the  possibility  of  our  being  able  to  compare  dates  of  the  Maya 
system  with  those  of  the  Christian  em  depends  on  the  correct  determination 
of  this  point,  I  will  give  not  only  my  own  conclusion,  illustrating  it  by 
means  of  a  table  (XVII),  but  will  also  show  the  result  of  following  out 
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Seflor  Perez's  theory,  the  only  other  possible  one,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
see,  illustrating  it  also  by  tables  (XVIII  and  XIX). 

According  to  tho  statement  in  the  Perez  manuscript  already  quoted, 
Chief  Ajpula  died  in  the  13th  Ahau  in  the  year  4  Kan,  and  there  were 
six  years  wanting  to  complete  this  Ahau.  As  it  appears  more  than  prob- 
able, judging  by  the  contents  of  the  manuscript  itself,  that  it  was  written 
soon  alter  the  Spaniards  came  into  possession  of  the  peninsula,  we  may,  I 
think,  rely  upon  this  date  as  correctly  given,  although  tho  manuscript  is 
evidently  confused  and,  in  some  respects,  inaccurato  and  oven  contradictory. 

If  the  grand  cycle  was  divided  into  Ahaues  of  twenty-four  years  each, 
as  heretofore  suggested,  and  as  shown  in  the  annexed  table  (XVII),  it 
follows  that  the  one  in  which  this  event  occurred  must  necessarily  have 
been  that  which  I  have  numbered  XIII,  as  there  is  no  other  one  in  the 
entire  grand  cycle  that  has  six  years  remaining  after  the  year  4  Kan. 

Each  of  the  tables  (XVII,  XVIII,  XIX)  includes  one  entire  grand 
cycle,  also  one  cycle  of  the  preceding  and  one  of  the  following  grand 
cycles.    The  commencement  and  ending  of  the  grand  cycles  are  marked 

thus :   :0:  ;  the  divisions  between  tho  Ahaues  are  marked  by  solid 

black  transverse  lines,  each  group  of  the  usually  counted  years  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  single  dotted  line;  the  period  embraced  by  Plates  XX-XXI1I 
(our  Plates  I-IV)  is  surrounded  by  a  single  waved  line;  the  Ahaues  aro 
numbered  with  Roman  numerals. 

Table  XVII  begins  with  a  Cauac  year,  and  is  made  in  accordance 
with  tho  theory  I  have  advanced.  Tables  XVII I  and  XIX  commence 
with  a  Kan  year,  and  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  theory  advanced 
by  Perez;  XIX,  upon  the  assumption  that  the  first  Ahau  commenced 
with  the  fourth  year  of  tho  grand  cycle;  XVIII,  upon  the  theory  that  it 
began  with  tho  last  year  of  tho  preceding  grand  cycle,  as  ono  of  these  two 
plans  must  be  adopted  to  carry  out  his  theory. 
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It'  I  am  correct  in  the  plan  of  the  table  given,  and  tin;  division  into 
Aliaues,  it  follows  that  the  rest  of  these  periods  in  the  grand  cycle  would 
be  numbered  as  shown  by  the  Roman  numerals  on  Table  XVII.  These 
numbers  agree  precisely  with  the  numbers  of  the  first  years  of  the  respect- 
ive Ahaues,  and  furnish,  as  heretofore  suggested,  an  explanation  of  the 
singular  method  of  enumerating  these  periods.  If  we  now  turn  to  Tablo 
XVI,  showing  the  periods  obtained  from  the  dates  on  Plates  XXX  and 
XXXI  of  the  Manuscript,  we  will  see  that  their  position  and  numbers 
agree  exactly  with  those  given  in  Table  XVII. 

As  tending  to  confirm  this  conclusion,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to 
introduce  hero  a  comparison  of  Maya  dates  with  those  of  the  Christian  era. 

As  the  designated  4  Kan  corresponds,  according  to  the  manuscript 
quoted,  with  the  year  1536,  the  last  year  of  that  Ahau  (10  Ix)  was  1542. 
Taking  this  as  a  starting  point,  I  have  given  on  the  table  the  year  of  our 
era  corresponding  with  the  first  year  of  each  Ahay.  Now  let  us  test  this 
result  by  the  two  or  three  additional  dates  found  on  record,  and  which  the 
authorities  have  failed  to  make  agree  with  any  explanation  of  the  Maya 
calendar  heretofore  given. 

Bishop  Landa  (Relacion  de  Cosas,  §  41)  states  that  "the  Indians  say, 
for  example,  that  the  Spaniards  arrived  in  the  City  of  Merida  in  the  year 
of  the  nativity  of  our  Lord  and  Master,  1541,  which  was  precisely  the  first 
year  of  the  11th  Ahau."  We  may  assume  as  certain  that  the  Indians  gavo 
the  bishop  no  such  date  as  1541,  or  any  other  year  of  the  Christian  era  or 
Gregorian  Calendar,  as  thoy  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  that  system; 
the  year  given  must  have  been  according  to  their  method  of  designating 
dates,  or  by  counting  back  the  years. 

As  he  understood  the  twenty  "counted  years"  to  constitute  an  Ahau, 
and  supposed  one  of  these  periods  to  follow  another  without  any  interven- 
ing years,  he  would  probably  take  9  Muluc  of  the  13th  Ahau  as  the  first  of 
the  11th,  which,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table,  is  1541,  exactly 
the  date  required. 

It  is  evident  that  either  he  or  the  author  of  the  Perez  manuscript  was 
mistaken,  for  according  to  the  latter  the  13th  Ahau  ended  with  the  year 
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1542  (whether  we  count  20  or  24  years  to  the  Ahau),  while  according  to 
Landa  it  closed  with  1540. 

He  asserts,  while  writing  his  work  in  Spain  in  1566,  that:  "It  is  now 
120  years  since  Mayapan  was  destroyed."  As  this,  number  could  have 
been  obtained  only  by  counting  Ahaues,  it  must  have  been  understood  by 
him  as  covering  just  six  of  these  periods,  and  hence  the  correct  number 
would  be  144  years  instead  of  120.  This  number  carries  us  back  to  the 
year  1422  or  1423,  the  last  of  the  Xth  or  first  of  the  VHIth  Ahau.  Co- 
gulludo  places  the  destruction  of  Mayapan  about  1420  of  the  Christian  era; 
the  Perez  manuscript  places  it  in  the  8th  Ahau.  As  the  above  calculation 
places  it  in  the  last  of  the  tenth  or  the  first  of  the  eighth,  the  discrepancy  is 
but  slight,  and  the  agreement  as  close  as  could  be  expected  in  an  attempt 
to  reconcile  such  general  statements. 

Seflor  Perez  seems  to  have  taken  as  his  chief  authority,  in  comparing 
dates  of  the  two  system^  the  statements  of  certain  writers  to  the  effect  that 
the  year  1392  of  our  era  corresponded  with  the  year  7  Cauac  of  the  8th 
Ahau  of  the  Maya  system.1 

Unfortunately  he  mentions  but  one  of  these  authorities — Don  Cosme 
dc  Burgos — whose  work  he  informs  us  "has  been  lost.'* 

1  "  Scrir,  do  loa  afioa  corridoa  rn  do*  I 
i  el  #  Alum  en  el  ano  7  Ciuuw: 

e*  Ahau  Katpx. 

13**  13Mulnc.       1404  <! 

1399   1  BU.  HOG  7 

I4U0  

1401  31 

MM  41 

H03  0  Hix. 

6*  Ahau  Kato.n. 


.  9  nix. 
.10  < 
.11  I 


1416 
1417 
1418 
1419 
1420 
1421 


.  5  Cauac.  1422  11  Muttic. 

.  G  Kan.  ,  1423   12  Hlx. 

.  7  Mulue.  j  1424  13  Cauac. 

.  8  Hlx.  1425    1  Kan. 

.  9  Cauac.  I  142G  2  Mnluc. 

.10  Kan.  !  1427    3  llix. 


142H  4  Cauac 

1429   5  Kan. 

1430    6  Mnluc. 

1431  7  Hix. 

1432  8  Cauac. 

1433    9  Kan. 


1410  121 

1411  13  Hlx. 

1412   1  Cauac. 

1413  2  Kan. 

1414  3  Mnluc. 

1415  4  Hix. 

1434   10  Mnluc. 

1435   11  Hix. 

1436  12  Cauac. 

1437   13  Kan. 

143S   1  Muluc 

1439    2  Hix. 


"  El  pnnto  do  apnyo  dc  que  ae  valen  para  acontodar  Ion  Aha «  Katmutt  &  loa  alios  dc  la  era  Cristiana 
y  contar  loa  pcriodoe  y  aigloa  que  en  elln  han  paaadr,  y  entender  y  saber  coneordar  loe  anoa  que  citan 
loa  indios  en  ana  Listeria*  con  loa  que  correaponden  &  loa  de  dicba  era,  ea  el  alio  de  1392,  el  cual  argun 
todos  loa  mftiitwritoa,  y  algunoa  de  elloa  tfpoyondoae  on  el  testimonio  do  D.  Coame  de  liurgoa  cacritor  y 
conquistador  de  eat*,  peniiiaula  cuyos  eacritoa  se  han  perdido,  fn<  el  referido  alio,  en  el  cnal  cayO  7  Cauac 
y  did  principio  en  »e  ecyutidu  dia  el  -  Ahau;  yds  estecomo  de  un  tmnooae  ordenan  lodoa  ]o*  quo 
antocrdleron  y  nucedicron  aegun  el  orden  nnmerico que  guardan  y  va  c*pue»to:  y  coroo  con  rate  coiicucr- 
dan  tod  an  la*  Wrlca  que  «e  uallau  en  loa  mannacrilog,  ea  neceaario  creerlo  como  incontrovertible." 
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We  are  therefore  left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  calculation  necessary 
in  comparing  the  date  in  one  system  with  the  same  date  in  the  other  was 
made  by  his  authorities  or  was  his  own.  It  is  evident  that  it  must  have 
been  made  by  them  or  by  him,  as  it  could  not  have  been  given  by  the 
Indians.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  the  7  Cauac 
mentioned  was  the  first  year  of  the  Ahau  in  which  the  event  noted  occurred, 
a  supposition  by  no  means  necessary. 

Following  out  this  supposition,  he  is  compelled  to  place  the  death  of 
Ajpula  in  the  year  1493,  thus  antedating  this  event  by  43  years.  It  also 
leads  him  into  the  absurdity  of  placing  tho  first  arrival  of  the  Spaniards 
on  the  coast  of  Yucatan — which  occurred  in  the  2d  Ahau — between  the 
years  1464  and  1488. 

In  order  to  make  this  plain,  I  refer  to  the  Tables  XVIII  and  XIX 
constructed  on  his  theory,  and  also  to  the  continuous  list  of  years  covering 
the  8th,  6th,  4th,  2d,  and  13th  Ahaues  (Table  XX).  The  year  1392  and 
that  in  which  ho  places  the  death  of  Ajpula  (1493)  are  designated  on  tho 
tables  and  on  the  list  by  a  star. 

Tablk  XX. 

VlTH  AflAir. 


VIHtii  Ahau. 

7  Cnuac  1392" 

«  Kan  1393 

9  Muluc  1394 

10  Ix  1395 

11  Cauac  1396 

12  Knn   1397 

13  Maine  139* 

1  Ix  UM 

2  Cauac  1400 

a  Kan  1401 

4  Muluc  1402 

6  Ix  1403 

G  Cauac  1401 

7  Kan  1405 

H  Muluc   1406 

9  Ix  1407 

10  Cauac  140-) 

11  Kan   1409 

IS  Muluc  1410 

13  Ix   1411 

1  Cauac  1412 

2  Knn  1413 

3  Muluc  1414 

4  Ix  1415 

4  M  T 


5  Cauac  1410 

G  Kau  1417 

7  Muluc  1410 

8  Ix  1419 

9  Canac  1420 

10  Kan  1421 

11  Muluc  MM 

12  Ix  1423 

13  Cauac  1424 

1  Kan  1425 

2  Muluc  1426 

3  Ix  1427 

4  Cauac  142* 

6  Kan  1429 

6  Muluc  1430 

7  Ix  1431 

B  Cauac  1432 

9  Knn  1433 

10  Muluc  1434 

11  Ix  1435 

12  Cauac  .MM 

13  Kan  1437 

2  Ix   1439 


IVTII  Ahao. 

3  Cauac  1440 

4  Kau  1441 

5  Muluc  1442 

6  Ix  1443 

7  Cauac  1444 

8  Kan  1445 

9  Muluc  1446 

10  Ix  1447 

11  Cnnac  1443 

12  Kan  1449 

13  Muluc  1450 

1  Ix  1451 

2  Caunc  1452 

3  Kan  1453 

4  Muluc  1454 

5  Ix   1455 

6  Cnuuc  1456 

7  Kau  1457 

6  Muluc  1458 

9  Ix  1559 

10  Cauac  14C0 

11  Knn  1461 

12  Muluc  1402 

13  Ix  1463 
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llr. 


1 

2  Kan.. 

:i  Holm. 

4  lx  .... 

5  Cauac. 
li  Kau... 
7  If  aloe. 
B  Ix  .... 
9  CHH. 

10  Kan . . . 

11  Mnluc. 

a  ix  .... 

13  Cauac. 
1  Kan  . . . 
a  Mnluc . 
:i  lx  .... 

4  Cauac. 
B  Kan... 

«  Muluc. 

7  Ix  .... 
s  Canar. 
9  Kau  ... 

10  Muluc 

11  lx  .... 


.1464 
.1465 
.1166 

.1107 
.  i46a 

.1169 

UB9 
.1471 
.  1472 

.1473 

.1174 
.1475 
.  1476 
.1477 
.I47S 
.  1479 
.  I4"«> 


I  1- 
1  I- 
.14W 


14K7 


XIIItii  AlIAC. 

Cauac    14"* 

Kan  14* 

Muluc  1490 

Ix  1491 

Cauac  1492 

Kan  '1493 

Mnluc  1191 

Ix  1495 

Cauac  1490 

Kan  1197 

Mnluc  149H 

Ix  1499 

Cauac  1500 

Kau  1501 

Hah*   lioi 

Ix  IBM 

Cauac   IBM 

Kan  IBM 

Mnluc  IMS 

Ix  1507 

Cauac   ,  150* 

Kan  1509 

MullN  1510 

Ix   1511 


IXtii  Aim'. 


 1 536 

 15.17 

 153N 

 1539 

 1540 

13  Kan  1541 


S  Cauac . . 
9  Kan.... 

10  Muluc. 

11  Ix  

li  Cauac . . 


"     XlTH  Amah. 

10  Cauac  1512 

11  Kau  1513 

12  Muluc  1514 

13  Ix  1515 

1  Cauac  1516 

I  Kan  1517 

3  Muluc  1519 

4  Ix  1519 

5  Cauac  1520 

6  Kan   1521 

7  Muluc  1522 

8  Ix  1523 

9  Cauac  1524 

10  Kan  1525 

11  Mulnc  1526 

12  Ix  1527 

CI  Canac  I52H 

1  Kan  1529 

2  Muluc  1530 

3  Ix  1531 

4  Cauac  1532 

5  Kan  1533 

li  Muluc  1534 

7  Ix  1535 


Following  out  this  theory  we  will  have  to  place  the  taking  of  Merida 
by  the  Spaniards  (1541)  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  TXth  Ahau,  instead  of  the 
first  of  the  Xlth.  As  Landa  went  to  Yucatan  about  the  year  l.r>4!>,  we  are 
not  warranted  in  supposing  that  he  made  an  error  of  thirty  years  in  refer- 
ence to  an  event  that  occurred  hut  a  few  years  before  his  arrival. 

It  is  apparent  from  these  facts  that,  assuming,  as  Perez  does,  that  the 
year  1392  was  the  year  7  Cauac,  and  the  first  of  an  Ahau,  confiicts  with 
every  other  date  left  on  record. 

I  think  we  may  therefore  take  for  granted  that  there  was  some  error 
in  the  calculation  by  which  this  author,  or  those  from  whom  he  quotes, 
obtained  this  date.  As  this  calculation  antedates  the  death  of  Ajpula  just 
43  years,  let  us  add  that  number  to  1392:  This  gives  us  143">.  If  we  turn 
now  to  Table  XVII,  made  according  to  my  theory,  we  find  that  7  Cauac 
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of  tho  8th  A haii  is  the  year  1435,  and  that  by  adding  the  43  years — the 
number  Perez  has  antedated  tho  death  of  Ajpula — all  the  dates  agree  sub- 
stantially, and  also  drop  into  their  proper  places  in  the  Maya  Calendar. 

As  the  authorities  to  whom  Perez  refers  obtained  their  information 
from  the  Indians,  the  date  was  as  a  matter  of  course  given  according  to  the 
Maya  method  of  reckoning  time;  hence  the  "year  7  Cauac  and  8th  Ahau" 
are  most  likely  to  be  correct.  It  is  very  probable  this  was  the  date  of  some 
notable  event  in  tho  history  of  that  people,  and  as  it  gives  when  corrected 
the  year  1435, 1  am  of  the  opinion  it  relates  to  the  destruction  of  Mayapan, 
Which,  according  to  the  manuscript  translated  by  Stephens,  occurred  in  tho 
8th  Ahau. 

Another  error  arising  from  this  mistake  on  the  part  of  Perez  was  that  he 
was  forced  to  place  the  death  of  Ajpula  in  the  6th  year  of  the  13th  Ahau, 
instead  of  in  the  18th  as  given  by  his  manuscript,  in  order  to  get  it  in  4  Kan. 
An  examination  of  Tables  No.  XVIII  and  XIX,  which  are  constructed 
according  to  his  theory,  will  show  that  there  is  no  Ahau  but  number  I,  in 
which  4  Kan  is  the  18th  year.  This  is  true  no  matter  where  we  com- 
mence dividing  the  grand  cycle,  according  to  his  idea. 

As  Table  XVIII  commences  tho  division  with  tho  last  year  of  a  grand 
cycle,  I  have  given  at  the  same  plnce  another  (XIX)  on  his  plan,  commenc- 
ing with  the  fourth  year  of  this  period,  in  order  to  illustrate  tho  above 
statement. 

Taking  into  consideration  all  the  evidence  I  can  obtain  bearing  upon 
the  points  now  under  consideration  I  am  forced  to  the  following  conclusions: 
1st.  That  the  series  of  years  began  with  Cauac. 

2d.  That  the  first  year  of  a  grand  cycle  was  also  the  first  year  of  an 
Ahau. 

3d.  That  the  thirteen  Ahaues  of  a  grand  cycle  were  numbered  as 
shown  in  Table  XVII. 

4th.  That  they  were  numbered  according  to  the  number  of  their  first 
years  respectively. 

But  it  is  best  perhaps  for  me  to  call  attention  here  to  the  following  facts 
in  reference  to  tho  numbering  of  these  periods. 

First.  That  the  division  of  the  grand  cycle  according  to  the  plan  I 
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have  adopted,  which  is  repeated  on  the  annexed  Table  XXI,  does  not 
preclude  us  from  accepting  Perez's  theory  that  they  were  numbered  from 
the  second  day  of  the  first  year,  which,  as  the  periods  begin  with  Cauac, 
would  be  Ahau.  This  would  change  the  position  of  the  Ahauea  so  far  as 
their  numbers  are  concerned,  and  they  would  then  stand  as  shown  in  this 
table;  that  is,  the  first  one  in  the  "rand  cycle  would  be  No.  II,  the  next 
XIII,  and  so  on  in  the  usual  order.  But  one  very  serious  objection  to  this 
plan  of  numbering  is  that  4  Kan  of  the  Xlllth  Ahau  would  be  the  sixth 
instead  of  the  eighteenth  year. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  only  foundation  Perez  had  for  thus  num- 
bering these  periods  is  the  fact  that  the  name  "Ahau"  was  applied  to  them. 
It  is  probable  that  it  was  sometimes  so  applied  on  account  of  their  impor- 
tance, but  a  careful  study  of  the  language  of  Landa  and  Cogulludo  lead 
me  to  believe  that  Katun  was  the  name  by  which  they  were  usually  desig- 
nated. The  latter  author  gives  this  term  only.  Landa  sjmply  remarks  that 
"they  counted  13  twenties  with  one  of  the  twenty  letters  of  their  month 
which  is  called  Ahau,  without,  order  and  alternate  only  as  on  the  border  of 
the  wheel  above;  they  called  these,  in  their  language,  A'a/ttncs."1 

The  most  serious  objection  which,  so  far  as  I  see,  can  be  urgwl  against 
my  theory  U  that  the  series  of  Ahaues  does  not  begin  with  XIII,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  first  of  the  grand  cycle  is  not  XIII.  But  this  objec- 
tion applies  with  equal  force  to  Perez's  scheme.  If  we  adopt  the  division 
shown  in  Table  XVIII,  and  suppose  the  numbering  to  correspond  with  the 
first  year  (Cauac)  of  each  period,  we  would  then  commence  the  grand 
cycle  with  the  Xlllth  Ahau.  To  illustrate  this  I  give  a  table  (XXII)  sim- 
ilar to  XVIII  so  fair  as  the  division  of  the  grand  cycle  is  concerned,  but 
numbered  as  above  suggested 

"•No  aoloUniau  1<»  iudi<M.  rurnlarn  il  a  Do  }  in.se*.  BOOO qocdn dirno,  y  M-IUIado  ulrmi  pcro 
ttniati  t  iiTto  tuotlo  <lo  coutar  los  lluiipw  J  MM  «  f»T  mladcs.  I»»  ipuka  Italian  «!<•  veynte  rn  veyntc 
«rn»,  coutando  XIII  vrvntm  rem  una  d«'  Ian  XX  litraa  iU>  l<i»  <l»*  Hainan  Ahau,  aiu  ord<n  aino 

rttruec«no<loa  como  parcccran  M  l»  »i»!uli»*e  raya  rc-londa;  Human  If*  a  <wlo*  ea  mi  lengua  A*«<*»r<, 
y  ron  ellna  tcnian  a  maravilla  rurnta  rou  »us  odade*,  y  la  fur  a»i  facll  al  viejo  do  qoien  cn  cl  prirocro 
»apitnlo  din  avia  «r«Ki«iito»  a  Boa  acturdarsc  drlloa."   (Landa,  Kclacion  dc  las  Cnaaa,  j.  XU.) 
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This  plan  has  this  fact  in  its  favor:  it  not  only  throws  the  XHIth  Ahau 
at  the  commencemont  of  the  grand  cycle,  but  4  Kan  is  also  its  18th  year. 

Tablk  XXII. 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  nothing  in  Maya  history  or  .the  calendar 
which  makes  it  necessary  that  the  grand  cycle  should  commence  with  the 
XHIth  Ahau.  As  suggested  by  Perez  and  Dr.  Valentini,  this  number  of 
the  series  may  have  been  selected  as  the  one  with  which  to  begin  their 
count  because  of  some  notable  event  in  their  history  occurring  in  it.  The 
serious  objection  to  the  plan  of  Table  XXII  is  that  it  requires  the  XHIth 
Ahau  to  begin  with  the  last  year  of  a  grand  cycle,  which,  I  think,  is  suffi- 
cient to  condemn  it 

Perez's  statement  bearing  on  this  subject  is  as  follows : 

"As  the  Indians  considered  the  number  13  as  the  initial  number,  it  is 
probable  that  some  remarkable  event  had  hapjwned  in  that  year,  because, 
when  the  Spaniards  arrived  in  the  Peninsula,  the  Indians  then  counted  the 
8th  as  the  1st,  that  being  the  date  at  which  their  ancestors  came  to  settle 
there;  and  an  Indian  writer  proposed  that  they  should  abandon  that  order 
also,  and  begin  counting  from  the  1  lth, 'solely  because*  the  concpiest  had 
happened  in  that  Ahau."    (Cron.  Antig.,  §  IX,  Valentini's  Trans.)1 

I  have  already  quoted  from  Perez,  as  pertaining  to  the  calendar,  tho 
statement  in  reference  to  what  he  believes  to  be  another  kind  of  cycle  or 
method  of  computation.  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  tho  numbers 
given  might  be  found  by  running  up  the  columns  of  our  table  of  years.  I 
will  now  explain  what  I  believe  to  have  been  the  object  and  use  of  these 
numbers. 

"They  had  another  number  which  they  called  Ua  Katun,  which  served 
them  as  a  key  by  which  to  adjust  and  find  the  Katunes,  and  following  the 
order  of  their  march,  it  falls  on  the  two'  days  of  Uai/rb  hnab  and  revolves 
to  the  end  of  certain  years;  Katunea  13,  !>,  5,  1,  in,  (J,  2,  11,  7,  3,  12,  8,  4." 

Perez  quotes  this,  as  he  states,  in  the  exact  words  of  his  authority 
(unfortunately  not  given).  As  Bancroft's  translation  omits  the  "two"  be- 
fore "days,"  I  have  given  here  a  translation  of  the  original  as  found  in 
Perez's  Crouolotjir  Antii/iui." 

'  A*  nritlMT  Valrntinr*  nor  Brawura'  translation  ia  literal,  I  will  gift  the  original: 

"  l>  probable  qui-  prineipincn  il  numrro  13  pnr  liabcr  acontcrido  en  el  al^uu  Huceno  notable  pun 

ili'Hpui'H  m<  rnntnhan  |M,r  el  S;  y  acnbaila  la  cODOVUWa  dc  cat  a  peniu»iila  propusn  un  cacritor  India  conieu- 

7.a.wn  ii  r..titnr  n  lo  Mecairo  cutaa  <<pocjw  por  .1  1 1  Jkau  por  que  eti  «]  ac  veririrO  ao.ii>  ll»." 

•Not  tl  r«.«rf  rfn.v  of  thr  ftp*)  t,mh"  an  PtltWt  -c  ms.  in.  appear,  from  kit  comment,  to  hav.i 

understood  Urn  cannaauMi.    ll  U  »tr»iip'  tbal  In-  eliould  have  a»  iKrv4  ix  lyiuii.mltn.n  lnl  ho.  own 

■WHaKlijita. 
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\V7e  see  by  reference  to  the  annexed  table  of  years  (XXIII),  which 
contains  exactly  one  cycle,  that  by  commencing  at  the  bottom  of  the  right- 
hand  or  Ix  column  and  running  up,  we  find  the  numbers  given  in  the  quo- 
tation and  in  precisely  the  samo  order.    As  these  figures  mark  the  terminal 
Tabi,b  XXIII.    years  of  the  lustres  it  is  evident  that  the  authority  quoted 
applied  tho  name  "Katun"  to  these  periods,  and  that  this 
word  is  not  used  here  as  an  equivalent  of  "Ahau." 

If  the  series  began  with  Cauac,  as  shown  by  this 
table,  these  numbers  would  then  denote  Ix  years;  but 
if  it  commenced  with  Kan  they  would  then  bo  Cauac 
years.  In  either  case  it  is  evident  that  by  remembering 
these  numbers  and  their  order  it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
to  locate  or  give  the  number  of  any  year  in  the  cycle, 
and  in  tho  grand  cycle  also,  if  they  had  any  method  of 
numbering  the  cycles  But  I  am  unable  to  see  how 
this  could  be  of  much  service  in  counting  tho  Ahaues, 
and  am  therefore  inclined  to  believe  that  this  method  of 
counting  back  was  chiefly  in  vogue  among  the  common 
people,  they  being  unable  to  fully  understand  and  use 
the  complicated  calendar  of  the  priests.  Although  Landa, 
when  speaking  of  the  facility  with  which  they  counted 
back  the  years,  evidently  alludes  to  the  Ahaues,  yet  it  is  quite  probable  tho 
old  Indian  who  traced  back  their  history  for  three  hundred  years  did  so  by 
the  use  of  this  key,  unless  he  was  a  priest 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  is 
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by  the  expression  "they  fall 
on  the  two  days  of  Uaycb  haab"  [intercalated  days]. 

In  the  four  plates  of  tho  Dresden  Codex  heretofore  mentioned  (25-28), 
which  certainly  refer  to  the  feasts  of  the  intercalated  days,  wo  notice  that 
tho  left-hand  column  of  each  contains  tho  characters  of  but  two  days— the 
25th  the  days  Kb  and  Ben,  the  last  two  of  the  intercalated  days  of  the 
Muluc  years;  the  26th,  Caban  and  Ezanab,  the  last  two  of  tho  Ix  years, 
and  so  on. 

Although  these,  as  here  noted,  may  not  have  any  reference  to  this 
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method  of  counting,  their  uso  in  this  manner  shows  that  they  were  consid- 
ered important 

If  the  lustres  ended  with  an  Ix  year,  as  I  have  assumed,  Ezanab  would 
be  the  last  of  the  intercalated  days.  Now  as  will  bo  seen  by  carefully 
examining' the  calendar  for  one  year  as  given  in  Table  II,  page  8,  the  'lum- 
ber of  the  last  intercalated  day  will  always  be  the  same  as  the  first  day  of 
the  year.  Having  thus  determined  the  name  and  number  of  the  year,  and 
remembering  the  series  as  given  in  the  quotation,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to 
count  back  to  any  desired  year.  Let  mo  illustrate  this:  Suppose  that  at 
the  close  of  an  annual  feast  of  Uayeb  haab  which  has  ended  on  Ezanab,  an 
Indian  was  desirous  of  determining  what  year  of  the  cycle  had  just  termi- 
nated. Knowing  the  day  to  be  1  Ezanab,  ho  knows  by  this  that  the  year 
was  1  Ix;  remembering  the  numbers  of  the  key,  he  commences  his  count 
with  1,  and  running  back  thus:  1,  10,  6,  2,  11,  7,  3,  12,  8,  4,  ascertains  that 
the  year  is  the  40th  of  the  cycle  (10x4). 

A  little  careful  study  of  this  subject  will  suffice  to  convince  any  one  at 
all  acquainted  with  this  calendar  that  by  simply  knowing  the  number  and 
name  of  the  last  intercalated  day  of  any  year  will  be  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  determine  what  year  of  the  cycle  it  is  If  he  forgets  the  key  he  can 
easily  find  it  by  the  continued  subtraction  of  4,  commencing  with  13,  adding 
1 3  when  the  number  to  be  subtracted  from  is  4  or  less  than  4.  The  only  thing 
necessary  to  be  remembered  is  that  the  years  Cauac,  Kan,  Muluc,  Ix  ter- 
minate, respectively,  with  the  days  Akbal,  Lamat,  Ben,  and  Ezanab. 

Suppose  the  last  day  of  a  certain  year  to  bo  9  Lamat,  this  gives  9  Kan 
as  the  year;  the  next  year  would  be  10  Muluc,  the  next  11  Ix,  the  last  of 
the  lustre.  If  we  remember  the  key,  we  count  back  the  following  num- 
bers or  lustres:  11,  7,  3,  12,  8,  4,  showing  that  11  Ix  would  bo  the  24th 
year  of  the  cycle  and  9  Kan  the  22cl  These  calculations  are  based  upon 
the  supposition  that  Cauac  was  the  first  year  of  the  cycle,  but  the  same 
rule  will  apply  with  Kan  or  any  other  as  the  first  of  the  scries. 

I  think  it  probable  that  this  will  furnish  an  explanation  of  the  phrase 
"they  fall  in  the  two  days  of  Uaycb  haab  and  return  to  the  end  of  certain 
years."  The  manuscript  from  which  this  statement  was  taken  by  Perez  was 
evidently  written  by  one  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  system. 
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On  the  title-page  and  on  Plates  XX-XXIII  (see  Plates  1-1 V)  are  cer- 


tain red  semicircular  or  crescent-shaped  figures  like  this 


which  we 


have  good  reasons  for  believing  served  as  characters  to  denote  one  of  the 
Maya  periods,  either  the  Ahau,  Cycle,  Indication,  or  part  of  the  grand  cycle. 
This  is  the  proper  place  to  discuss  their  signification;  but  as  this  can  bo  done 
more  satisfactorily  after  we  have  learned  what  we  can#  in  reference  to  the 
figures  given  on  these  plates  and  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate,  I  will 
now  proceed  to  givo  such  interpretations  of  the  figures  and  characters  on 
them  as  I  believe  are  waranted  by  the  discoveries  1  have  made. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  FIGURES  AND  CHARACTERS  ON  PLATES 
XX-XXIII  OF  THE  MANUSCRIPT  TROANO  AND  25-28  OF 
THE  DRESDEN  CODEX. 

As  heretofore  stated,  the  figures  that  occupy  the  spaces  on  Plates  XX- 
XXIII1  appear  to  relate,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  close  and  commencement  of 
the  more  important  periods  of  time.  I  have  already  given  my  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  blue  figure  in  the  upper  compartment  of  Plato  XXIII 
represents  an  Ahau,  and  that  the  piercing  of  the  eye  with  the  dagger  sig- 
nifies that  the  last  year  of  the  period  has  arrived  and  is  about  to  close. 

Referring  to  Landa's  Relation  de  Cosas  §§  XXXV-XXXVIII,  I  find  the 
following  account  of  the  religious  festivals  which  occurred  during  the  inter- 
calated or  closing  days  of  the  old  and  the  commencement  of  the  new  year, 
each  of  the  four  years,  Kan,  Muluc,  Ix,  and  Caunc,  having  its  own  peculiar 
ceremonies. 

As  this  is  really  the  key  to  the  explanation  of  tho  figures  on  the  four 
plates  mentioned,  I  quote  his  statement  in  full,  translated  from  Brasseur's 
French,  giving  the  original  Spanish  in  Appendix  No.  1. 

'•XXXV. — Fetes  of  supplemental  days — Sacrifices  of  the  commencement  of  (lie 

line  year  of  the  sir/tt  Kan. 

"It  was  the  custom  in  all  the  cities  of  Yucatan  that  there  should  be  at 
each  of  the  four  entrances  of  the  place — that  is  to  say,  the  east,  west,  north, 
and  south — two  heaps  of  stone  facing  each  other,  intended  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  two  feasts  of  unlucky  days.  These  feasts  took  place  in  the  following 
manner: 

'Tlic  rraik-r  b  ninimlnl  again  thai  riatra  XX-XXIII  of  (he  Miinrm  npt  art;  ibo MM M OW 
Plate*  I-IV,  a  fact  »likh  will  not  Iki  rr|>eat«il  In  n  after  in  tilt  text. 
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"The  year  of  which  tho  dominical  letter  was  Kan  the  omen  was  Hobnil, 
and,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  Yucatecs,  they  both  reigned  in  the  region 
of  the  south.  This  year,  therefore,  they  fabricated  a  hollow  image  or  figure 
of  baked  earth,  of  the  idol  which  they  called  Kan-u-Uayeyab,  and  carried 
it  to  the  heap  of  dry  stones  which  was  on  the  Boulh  side.  They  elected  a 
chief  from  the  citizens,  at  whose  house  they  celebrated  the  feasts  of  these 
days.  At  this  ceremony  they  made  also  the  stat  ue  of  another  god,  named 
Bolon-Zacab,  which  they  placed  in  tho  house  of  the  chief  elect,  in  a  spot 
where  every  one  could  approach. 

"This  done,  the  nobles,  the  priest,  and  the  citizens  assembled  together. 
They  returned,  by  a  road  swept  and  ornamented  with  arches  and  foliage,  to 
the  two  piles  of  stoue,  where  they  found  the  statue,  around  which  they 
gathered  with  much  devotion.  The  priest  then  perfumed  it  with  forty- 
nine  grains  of  bruised  maize  mixed  with  incense.  The  nobles  placed  their 
intense  together  in  the  censer  of  the  idol  and  perfumed  it  in  their  turn. 
The  maize  mixed  with  the  priest's  incense  is  called  sacah,  and  that  which 
tho  nobles  present  is  called  chahallc.  ITaving  incensed  the  image,  they  cut 
off  the  bend  of  a  fowl  and  presented  to  it. 

"When  this  was  finished  they  placed  the  statue  on  a  litter  called 
K a n(t\  and  on  its  shoulders  an  'angel'  as  an  omen  of  water  and  the  good 
year  which  they  should  have.  As  to  these  'angels,'  they  were  frightful  in 
appearance. 

"Then  they  carried  the  statue,  dancing  with  much  gaiety,  to  tho  house 
of  the  chief,  where  he  found  the  other  statue  of  Bolon-Zacab.  While  they 
were  on  the  way  one  of  them  carried  to  tho  nobles  and  the  priest  a  drink 
composed  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  grains  of  burnt  maize,  which 
they  called  Picula-Kakla,  and  all  partook  of  it  at  the  same  time.  Arrived 
at  the  chiefs  house,  they  placed  the  image  which  they  carried,  face  to  face 
with  the  statue  which  was  already  there,  and  made  many  offerings  of  drinks 
and  viands,  of  meat  and  fish.  These  offerings  were  afterwards  divided  among 
the  strangers  who  wore  present,  and  they  gave  the  priest  only  a  leg  of 
venison. 

"Others  drew  blood  from  themselves  by  scarifying  their  ears,  and 
anointed  with  it  a  stone  which  tbey  had  as  an  idol,  called  Kamtl-AcwUun. 
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They  modeled  a  heart  from  the  dough  of  their  bread,  and  in  the  same  way 
another  loaf,  of  gourd  seeds,  which  they  presented  to  the  idol  Kan-u-Uay- 
eyab.  It  was  thus  that  they  guarded  this  statue  and  the  other  during  the 
unfavorable  days,  perfuming  them  with  their  incense  and  with  incense  mixed 
with  grains  of  bruised  maize.  They  believed  that  if  they  neglected  these 
ceremonies  they  would  be  subject  to  the  calamities  which  were  the  result  of 
this  year.  The  unlucky  days  having  passed,  they  carried  the  statue  of  the 
god  Bolon-Zacab  to  the  temple,  aud  the  image  of  the  other  to  the  eastern 
entrance  of  the  city,  in  order  to  have  it  for  the  next  year.  They  left  it 
there,  and  returning  home  each  one  occupied  himself  with  preparations  for 
the  celebration  of  the  new  year. 

"As  soon  as  the  ceremonies  were  terminated  and  the  evil  spirit  dis- 
pelled, according  to  their  mistaken  idea,  they  believed  this  year  to  be  fortu- 
nate, because  with  the  sign  Kan  reigns  the  Bacab-HobnU,  who,  as  they  say, 
has  not  sinned  as  his  brothers,  and  for  this  reason  no  calamity  befell  them 
in  that  year.  But  as  it  frequently  happened  that  this  occurred  notwithstand- 
ing, the  demon  was  conciliated  by  establishing  these  ceremonies,  so  that  in 
caso  of  misfortune  they  attributed  the  fault  to  their  ceremonies  and  to  those 
who  served  in  them,  so  that  they  remained  always  in  error  and  blindness. 

"At  his  instigation,  then,  they  fabricated  an  idol  called  Yzamna-Cauil, 
wliich  they  placed  in  his  temple,  and  burnt  before  it  in  the  court  three  pellets 
of  milk,1  or  resin,  which  they,  called  kik;  they  sacrificed  to  it  either  a  dog 
or  a  man,  which  was  done  with  the  ceremony  spoken  of  in  chapter  one 
hundred  on  the  subject  of  victims.  There  was,  however,  some  difference 
in  the  manner  of  offering  this  sacrifice;  they  put  in  the  court  of  the  temple 
a  large  heap  of  stones,  and  the  man  or  animal  who  was  to  be  sacrificed  was 
fastened  to  a  sort  of  elevated  scaffold,  from  whence  they  hurled  him  onto 
the  heap  of  stones;  the  officers  immediately  seized  him  and  tore  out  his 
heart,  which  they  carried  to  the  new  idol,  offering  it  to  him  between  two 
plates.  They  made  still  other  offerings  of  comestibles.  At  this  feast  the 
old  women,  selected  for  this  occasion,  danced,  clothed  in  peculiar  garments. 
They  believed  that  an  angel  descended  then  and  received  the  sacrifice. 

i  My  tbt  t.no  "milk,"  »■  hew  nwd,  it  meant  the  milky  jnice  <.f  umc  pfcnt. 
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"  XXXVI. — Sacrifices  of  the  new  year  at  the  sign  of  Muluc — Dancing  on  the 
stilts — Dance  of  the  old  women  with  the  dogs  of  baked  earth. 

"The  year  of  which  the  dominical  letter  was  Muluc  had  for  the  omen 
Catmenal.  When  the  time  arrived,  the  nobles  and  the  priest  elected  the  chief 
who  should  celebrate  the  feast  This  done,  they  modeled,  as  in  the  pro- 
ceding  year,  the  image  of  the  idol  called  Chac-u-  Uuycyab,  and  carried  it  to 
the  heap  of  stones  at  the  eastern  side,  where  they  had  left  it  the  year  before. 
They  made  a  statue  of  the  god  called  Kinch-Ahau,  which  they  placed  in  a 
suitable  spot  in  the  house  of  the  chief;  then,  from  there,  setting  nut  by  a 
road  neatly  swept  and  ornamented,  they  returned  together  with  their  accus- 
tomed devotion  to  the  statue  of  Chac-n-Uayeyah. 

"Having  arrived  here,  the  priest  perfumed  it  with  his  incense  and  forty- 
three  grains  of  bruised  corn,  which  they  called  zacah;  he  gave  to  the  nobles 
the  incense  called  chahalte  to  put  in  the  censer,  after  which  they  cut  off  the 
head  of  a  fowl,  as  formerly.  They  raised  up  the  statue  on  a  litter  called 
Chaete  and  earned  it  with  devotion,  while  the  crowd  executed  around  it  cer- 
tain war  dances  called  Jlolcan-Okot,  TJatel-Okot.  They  carried  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  leaders  and  the  principal  citizens,  their  drink  composed  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty-four  grains  of  burnt  corn,  as  before. 

"Arrived  at  the  house  of  the  chief  they  placed  the  statue  facing  that 
Of  Kinch-Ahau,  and  presented  to  it  the  customary  offerings,  which  they 
divided  afterwards  as  at  the  last  time.  They  offered  to  him  bread  made  in 
the  form  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  others  like  the  hearts  of  deer,  and  another 
composed  with  diluted  spice.  There  were,  as  ordinarily,  good  men  who  drew 
blood  from  themselves  by  piercing  their  cars  and  anointing  with  it  the  stone 
of  the  idol  named  Chacan-Cantun} 

"Hero  they  took  small  boys  and  forcibly  pierced  their  ears,  making 
incisions  on  them  with  knives.  They  guarded  this  statue  until  the  end  of 
the  evil  days;  meanwhile  they  burned  before  it  their  incense. 

"When  these  days  were  passed  they  carried  it  to  the  north  side,  where 
they  were  to  receive  it  the  next  year,  and  deposited  the  other  in  his  temple, 
after  which  they  returned  home  to  prepare  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  new 
year  They  believed  that  if  they  neglected  to  celebrate  the  aforesaid  cere- 
monies they  would  be  exposed  to  great  evils  of  the  eyes. 

■Donbtl««i  kutputlnl  fur  Char.AcaMun. 
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"This  year,  of  which  the  dominical  letter  was  Muluc  aud  in  which 
reigned  Bacab-Canzienat,  they  regarded  as  fortunate;  for  they  said  that  this 
was  the  greatest  and  best  of  tho  gods  Bacab;  also  they  made  him  the  first 
in  their  prayers.  With  all  this,  however,  the  demon  inspired  them  to  fabri- 
cate an  idol  named  Yax-Coc-Ahmut,  which  they  placed  in  the  temple,  after 
having  taken  away  the  old  statues;  they  set  up  in  the  court  which  is  towards 
the  temple  a  heap  of  stones,  on  which  thoy  burnt  the  incense  with  a  pellet 
of  resin  or  milk  (kik),  invoking  the  idol  and  asking  of  him  deliverance  from 
the  misfortunes  of  the  present  year.  These  calamities  were  the  scarcity  of 
water,  tho  abundance  of  shoots  in  the  maize,  and  other  things  of  tho  same 
kind.  As  a  remedy  for  these  evils  the  demon  commanded  them  to  offer  up 
squirrels  and  a  cover  of  cloth  without  embroidery,  woven  by  the  old  women, 
whose  office  it  was  to  dance  in  the  temple  in  order  to  praise  the  god  Yax- 
Coc-Ahmut. 

"They  threatened  them  still  more  with  a  crowd  of  other  misfortunes 
aud  evil  signs  relative  to  this  year,  although  it  was  considered  fortunate,  if 
they  did  not  accomplish  tho  duties  which  the  demon  imposed  on  them  ;  one 
among  others  was  a  feast  with  a  dance,  which  they  executed  mounted  on  very 
high  stilts,  and  a  sacrifice  which  they  offered  of  the  heads  of  turkeys,  of 
bread,  and  of  drinks  of  maize.  It  was  also  imposed  on  them  to  present 
images  of  dogs  in  baked  earth,  carrying  bread  on  the  back.  The  old  women 
were  obliged  to  dance  with  these  images  in  their  hands,  and  to  sacrifice  to 
the  god  a  small  dog  with  black  spots,  and  which  was  still  virgin.  Those 
who  were  the  most  devoted  to  this  ceremony  were  to  draw  blood  from  the 
animal  and  to  anoint  with  it  the  stone  of  the  god  Cltac-Acantum.  These 
rites  and  this  sacrifice  seemed  to  be  very  pleasing  to  the  god  Yax-Coc- 
Ahmutr 

•  "XXXVII. — Sacrifices  of  tlic  new  year  at  (he  sign  of  Yx— Sinister  prognostics; 

how  they  prevented  those  results. 

"The  year  of  which  the  dominical  letter  was  Yx  and  the  omen  Zac- 
Ciui,  the  election  of  the  chief  who  celebrated  the  feast  being  finished,  they 
formed  the  image  of  the  god  called  Xac-u-Uaycyab  and  carried  it  to  the 
piles  of  stone  where  they  had  left  the  other,  the  year  before.    They  mod- 
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elcd  a  statue  of  tlio  god  Yzamna  and  placed  it  in  the  house  of  the  chief, 
after  which,  by  a  road  ornamented  according  to  the  custom,  they  returned 
devoutly  to  the  image  of  Zac-tt- Uayeyab.  On  their  arrival,  they  perfumed 
it  with  incense  as  they  had  done  before,  and  there  cut  off  the  head  of  a 
fowl.  The  image  having  been  afterwards  placed  on  a  litter  called  Zachia, 
they  carried  it  devoutly,  accompanying  it  with  dances  called  Alcabhtn-Kam- 
Ahuu.  They  carried  their  usual  drink  on  the  way,  and  arriving  at  the  house 
the  image  was  placed  in  order  before  that  of  Yzamna  and  they  made  their 
offerings,  to  divide  them  afterwards;  before  the  statue  of  Zac-u-Uivjeyab 
they  presented  the  head  of  a  turkey,  patties  of  quails,  different  drinks,  etc. 

"As  formerly,  there  were  among  the  spectators  some  who  drew  blood 
from  themselves,  with  which  they  rubbed  the  stone  of  the  god  Zac-Acantun. 
In  this  manner  they  guarded  the  idols  during  the  days  preceding  the  new 
year,  and  incensed  them  according  to  their  custom  until  the  last  day;  then 
they  carried  Yzamna  to  the  temple  and  Zac-u-Uayeyab  to  the  west  of  the 
city,  leaving  it  there  until  the  following  year. 

"The  misfortunes  to  which  they  were  exposed  this  year,  if  they  hap- 
pened to  neglect  these  different  ceremonies,  were  fainting  fits,  swoons,  and 
diseases  of  the  eye.  They  considered  it  as  a  year  unfortunate  as  to  bread, 
bat  abundant  in  cotton.  It  was  this  which  they  signalized  with  the  char- 
acter Yx,  and  in  which  the  Jiacab  Zac-Ciiti  reigned,  who  foretold  nothing 
very  good;  according  to  their  belief,  the  year  must  bring  calamities  of  all 
sorts,  a  great  want  of  water,  days  when  the  sun  would  shine  with  excessive 
heat  whic  h  would  dry  up  the  fields  of  maize;  the  consequence  would  be 
famine;  from  famine  arose  robberies  and  from  robberies  slavery  for  those 
who  rendered  themselves  guilty.  All  this  would  naturally  Ik;  the  source  of 
discord  and  internal  wars  among  the  citizens  and  among  the  towns.  They 
believed  that  in  the  year  marked  by  this  sign  there  also  generally  happened 
changes  among  the  princes  or  the  priests,  in  consequence  of  the  wars  and  * 
dissensions. 

"Another  omen  which  they  also  held,  was  that  some  of  those  who 
sought  to  gain  authority  would  not  arrive  at  their  end.  This  year  was 
also  sometimes  signalized  by  an  irruption  of  locusts,  the  consequence  of 
which  would  be  famine  and  the  depopulation  of  a  large  number  of  locnli- 
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ties.  In  order  to  remedy  these  calamities,  which  they  feared  entirely  or  in 
part,  they  made,  at  the  instigation  of  the  demon,  the  statue  of  an  idol  named 
Kinch-Ahau-Yzamna;  they  placed  it  in  tlie  temple,  where  they  offered  to  it 
all  kinds  of  incense  and  oblations,  drawing  their  blood  and  sprinkling  with  it 
the  stone  of  the  god  Zac-Acantun.  They  executed  different  dances,  the  old 
women  dancing  as  usual;  at  this  feast  they  formed  anew  a  small  oratory 
to  the  demon ;  they  assembled  there  to  offer  sacrifice  to  him  and  to  give 
him  presents,  and  finished  with  a  solemn  orgie,  where  every  one  became 
intoxicated,  for  this  feast  was  general  and  obligatory.  There  were  also  some 
fanatics  who,  of  their  own  accord,  and  through  devotion,  made  another  idol, 
like  that  which  is  mentioned  above,  which  they  carried  into  other  temples, 
making  it  offerings  and  intoxicating  themselves  in  its  honor.  They  regarded 
these  orgies  and  sacrifices  as  very  agreeable  to  their  idols  and  as  preserva- 
tives capable  of  preventing  the  misfortunes  with  which  they  believed  them- 
selves threatened." 

"XXXVIII. — Sacrifices  of  the  new  year  at  the  sign  of  Cauac — Evil  prognos- 
tics prevented  by  the  fire  dance. 

"This  year,  of  which  the  dominical  letter  was  Cauac  and  the  omen 
Hozanck,  after  they  had  elected  a  chief  of  the  ceremonies,  they  formed,  in 
order  to  celebrate  it,  the  image  of  the  god  Ek-u-Uayeyab ;  they  carried  it  to 
the  piles  of  stone  at  the  west  entrance,  where  they  had  left  the  image  of 
the  year  before.  They  made  at  the  same  time  the  statue  of  the  god  called 
Uac-Milun-Ahau,  which  they  placed,  as  usual,  in  the  most  convenient  spot  in 
the  chiefs  house.  From  there  they  went  together  to  the  place  where  they 
found  the  image  of  Ek-u-Uayeyab,  having  taken  care  previously  to  orna- 
ment the  road;  arriving  there,  the  nobles  and  priests  incensed  this  image, 
after  their  custom,  and  cut  off  the  head  of  a  fowl.  When  this  was  finished, 
they  took  the  statue  on  a  litter  called  Yaxek  and  placed  on  its  shoulders  a 
gourd  witli  a  dead  man  and,  besides,  the  ashes  of  a  bird  which  they  called 
Kuch,  as  a  sign  of  great  mortality ;  for  this  year  was  considered  very  unfor- 
tunate. 

"They  afterwards  carried  it  about  in  this  manner,  with  devotion  min- 
gled with  sadness,  executing  several  dances,  among  which  there  was  one 
5  m  t 
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like  the  crotiees,  which  they  tailed  Xiballa-Okot,  which  signified  dance  of 
the  demons.  In  this  interval  the  cup-bearer  arrived  with  the  drink  for  the 
nobles,  which  they  drank  in  the  place  where  th  •  statue  of  liar- Mitun- Allan 
stood  vis-a-vis  with  the  image  of  which  they  had  the  care,  Immediately 
they  commenced  the  oblations,  the  perfuming,  and  their  prayers;  a  great 
number  drew  blood  from  different  parts  of  their  bodies  and  anointed  with 
it  the  stone  idol  called  Ektl-Acantun.  Thus  passed  the  unfortunate  days, 
after  which  they  carried  Uac-Mitun  Alum  to  the  temple  and  Ek-u-Uayryab 
to  the  south  entrance,  whew  they  left  it  until  the  following  year. 

"This  year,  signalized  by  the  character  Canae,  and  in  which  the  liacab- 
llozamk  rules,  besides  the  plague  with  which  it  was  threatened,  was  par- 
ticularly regarded  as  fatal;  they  said  that  the  extreme  heat  of  the  sun 
destroyed  the  fields  of  maize,  without  considering  the  multiplication  of 
ants  and  birds  that  devoured  the  remainder  of  the  seed;  however,  they 
added,  these  calamities  need  not  bo  entirely  general,  there  were  some 
places  where  subsistence  could  be  obtained,  although  with  great  difficulty! 
To  prevent  these  calamities  they  made,  at  the  instigation  of  the  demon, 
four  idols,  named  Chichac-Chob,  Ekbalam-Char,  Ahcan-Uokab,  and  AUbuluc- 
Balam ;  after  having  placed  these  together  in  the  temple,  where  they  per- 
fumed them  as  usual,  they  presented  to  them  two  pellets  of  resin  named 
kik,  to  be  burned,  also  iguanas,  bread,  and  a  miter,  with  a  bouquet  of  flowers 
and  a  stone  which  they  considered  of  great  value.  Besides,  they  raised,  for 
the  celebration  of  this  feast,  a  large  arch  of  wood  in  the  court,  filling  it  with 
wood  above  and  on  the  sides  in  order  to  burn,  leaving  in  it,  however, 
gateways  for  entering  in  and  going  out.  Then,  the  greater  part  of  the 
men  took  each  one  a  bundle  of  long  dry  sticks  and,  while  a  musician 
mounted  on  the  top  of  the  funeral  pile  sang  and  beat  the  tambour,  nil 
danced  with  much  order  and  devotion,  entering  in  and  going  out,  one  after 
the  other,  under  the  arch  They  continued  to  dance  in  this  manner  until 
evening,  when,  leaving  their  bundles  of  sticks,  they  went  home  to  rest  and 
refresh  themsel ves. 

"When  night  fell  they  returned,  accompanied  by  a  great  crowd;  for 
this  ceremony  was  regarded  with  great  respect  among  tliem.  Each  one 
taking  then  his  bundle,  lighted  it  and  put  the  fire  on  the  funeral  pile,  which 
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immediately  caught  fire  and  burned  rapidly.  As  soon  as  there  was  only 
one  brand  left  burning  they  announced  it  to  the  throng,  and  those  who  had 
daneeil  before  assembled  together*  and  attempted  to  cross  it,  some  passing 
over  without  injury  and  some  being  slightly  or  seriously  burned,  imagining 
that  thus  they  prevented  the  plague  and  the  anger  of  the  gods,  and  to 
avert  the  evil  omens  of  the  year,  in  the  belief  that  nothing  could  be  more 
conciliating  to  their  gods  than  this  kind  of  sacrifice. 

"This  finished,  they  returned  home  to  drink  and  intoxicate  themselves; 
for  this  was  required  by  the  custom  of  the  feast  and  the  heat  of  the  fire." 

If  we  turn  now  to  Plates  25,  26,  27,  and  28  of  the  Dresden  Codex  and 
study  them  carefully,  I  think  we  shall  find  enough  there  to  warrant  us  in 
deciding  that  they  are  intended  to  represent  these  four  festivals. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  apparent  that  these  four  plates,  which  are  copied 
on  our  Plates  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  all  relate  to  the  same  subject,  and  that  they 
are  quite  different  from  those  which  precede  or  follow  them. 

In  the  second  place,  the  left-hand  day-column  of  each  plate  contains 
but  two  days,  and  in  each  case  these  are  the  last  two  of  the  intercalated 
days;  those  on  Plate  25  (PI.  V)  being  Eb  and  Ben,  the  last  two  days  of  the 
Multtc  years;  on  Plate  26  (PI.  VI),  Cuban  and  Ezanab,  the  last  two  of  the 
Ix  years;  on  Plate  27  (PI.  VII),  Ik  and  Akbal,  the  last  two  of  the  Cauac 
years;  and  those  on  Plate  28  (PI.  VIII),  Manik  and  Lamat,  the  last  two  of 
the  Kan  yeans.  A  fact  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection  is  that  each  of 
these  days  is  repeated  thirteen  times,  the  exact  number  of  each  of  these 
years  in  a  cycle. 

Iu  the  third  place,  we  see  in  the  lowest  compartment  of  each  plate 
the  priest  holding  in  his  hand  a  headless  fowl;  agreeing  exactly  with 
Landu's  words,  " degollavan  taut  gallina  y  se  la  presc»ta>an  o  offnrian" ;  "they 
beheaded  a  fowl  and  presented  it  as  an  offering." 

In  tlu)  upper  division  of  each  we  see  the  "chosen  assistant  with  the 
head  and  tail  of  the  Chac,  bearing  on  his  back  the  newly-formed  imago  on 
his  march  to  the  heap  of  stones  at  the  border  of  the  village,  or  to  the  house 
of  the  selected  chief. 

In  the  middle  division  we  see  the  priest  burning  incense,  in  order,  as 
was  their  custom,  to  drive  away  the  evil  spirit;  the  sign  or  glyph  "Ik"'  in 
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the  midst  of  tho  flame  renders  almost  certain  the  correctness  of  this  inter- 
pretation. 

This  agreement  in  so  many  particulars  between  these  plates  and  Landa's 
statements  is  certainly  sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  assuming  that  the  two  refer 
to  the  same  things;  that  is,  to  the  festivals  held  during  the  Uuyeyab  haal>  or 
closing  days  of  the  different  years. 

Before  attempting  to  show  the  relation  these  plates  of  tho  Dresden 
Codex  bear  to  those  of  the  Manuscript  Troano,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me 
to  ask  the  reader  to  examine  them  carefully  as  I  enter  into  more  particular 
details. 

It  is  apparent  from  Landa's  language  that  the  festival  of  tho  last  days 
of  one  year  was  intended  as  a  celebration  of  the  new  or  incoming  year; 
that  is  to  say,  the  festival  of  the  last  days  of  the  Kan  year  was  intended  as 
a  celebration  of  the  incoming  Muluc  year,  and,  in  fact,  did  not  close  until 
the  first  or  second  day  of  the  latter.  This  being  the  case,  we  presume  that 
the  plate  containing  the  last  two  days  of  the  Kan  year,  for  example,  repre- 
sents the  commencement  of  tho  Muluc  year,  and  that  some,  at  least,  of  tho 
figures  and  characters  shown  on  it  refer  to  that  year.  Following  up  this 
idea,  I  conclude  that  Plate  25,  on  which  the  days  are  Kb  and  Ben,  the  last 
days  of  the  Muluc  year,  refers  to  the  commencement  of,  and  may  properlv 
be  called  the  plate  of  the  Ix  years;  that  Plate  2G  refers  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Caunc  years,  Plate  27  to  the  Kau  years,  and  Plate  28  to  the  Muluc 
years. 

Taking  for  granted  that  this  conclusion  is  correct — which  I  think  few 
if  any  will  doubt — let  us  see  what  further  can  be  deduced  from  it. 

Landa,  Cogulludo,  and  Perez  tell  us  that  each  of  the  four  dominical 
days  was  referred  by  the  Indians  to  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points.  As  the 
statements  of  these  three  authorities  appear  at  first  sight  to  conflict  with 
each  other,  let  us  see  if  we  can  bring  them  into  harmony  without  resorting 
to  a  violent  construction  of  the  language  used.  Perez's  statement  is  clear 
and  distinct,  and  as  it  was  made  by  one  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  nntives,  and  also  with  all  the  older  authorities, 
it  is  doubtless  correct. 

Ho  says,  "  the  Indians  made  a  little  wheel  in  which  they  placed  the  iuitlal 
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days  of  the  year.  Kan  at  the  east,  Muluc  at  the  north,  Gix  or  Mix  at  the 
west,  and  Cauac  at  the  south,  to  be  counted  in  the  same  order."1 

The  statement  of  Cogulludo,  which  agrees  substantially  with  this,  is  as 
follows:  "  They  fixed  the  first  year  at  the  east,  to  which  they  gave  the  nanio 
Cuch-haah;  the  second  at  the  west,  a;id  called  it  Mix;  the  third  at  thesoutk, 
named  Cauac,  and  the  fourth,  Muluc,  at  the  north." 

Turning  now  to  Landa's  work  (Relac.  des  Coaas,  §§  XXXIV),  wo  are 
somewhat  surprised  to  find  the  following  language:  "The  first  of  these 
dominical  letters  is  Kan.  The  year  having  this  character  was  the  first,  and 
had  for  its  sign  the  liacab,  the  other  names  of  which  were  IJobnit,  Kanal- 
Iiacab,  Kan-pauah-tun,  Kan-xib-chuc.  They  placed  this  on  the  south  side. 
The  second  letter  is  Muluc,  which  is  placed  on  the  eastern  side,  and  this  year 
has  for  its  sign  the  Bacah,  which  is  called  Camienal,  Chacal-Jiacab,  Chac- 
pauah-tuu,  Chac-xib-chac.  The  third  of  these  letters  is  Yx.  The  sign  during 
this  year  was  the  liacab  named  Zac-zini,  Zacal-Iiacab,  Zac-pauah-tun,  Zac-xib- 
chac,  and  it  signified  the  northern  side.  The  fourth  letter  is  Cauac;  the  sign 
of  this  year  is  the  liacab  called  Uozan-ek,  Ekrl  liacab,  Ek-jmuah-tun,  Ek- 
xib-chac,  which  is  assigned  to  the  western  side."2 

This,  as  we  see,  places  Kan  at  the  south,  Muluc  at  the  east,  lx  at  the 
north,  and  Cauac  at  the  west,  conflicting  directly  with  the  statements  made 
by  Cogulludo  and  Perez.  If  we  turn  now  to  the  descriptions  of  the  four 
feasts  as  given  by  Landa,  and  heretofore  quoted,  I  think  we  shall  find  an 
explanation  of  this  difference.  From  his  account  of  the  feast  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Kan  year  (the  intercalated  days  of  the  Cauac  year),  wo 
learn  that  first  they  made  an  idol  called  Kan-u-uai/ei/ab,  which  they  bore  to 
the  heap  of  stones  on  the  south  side  of  the  village;  next  they  made  a  statue 
of  the  god  Tiolon-Zacab,  which  they  placed  in  the  house  of  the  elected  chief, 

1  "Eat«w  indi'M  pintavan  una  rneda  prqiii'ftn,  on  la  eual  pnnian  Ion  ciintru  geroglitico*  de  Um  diaa 
eon  que  principiava  <•!  alio,  Ann  u!  orient)-,  Molar  nl  nnrfe.  Hit  al  ponioiile,  y  Cauac  nl  anr,  para  quo  » 
rontaaen  en  el  iiiianm  urileii."    (('ruiiolugiu  Antigua,  $  VII.) 

•'  "  La  primera  ptien  «lr  las  letra*  dutuinicale*  on  Kbh.  El  arm  que  e»ta  letra  aervia  era  el  aguero 
del  Ilarab  quo  pur  ittrxm  hoiutirea  Hainan  lit/bail,  Kaanl  Jtaeab,  Kan  pauah-lu*.  Kan  rit>  ekar.  A  cat  a  aefla- 
lavati  a  la  parte  do  medio  dia.  La  m  -  aula  Iclra  en  Malar  aeualavanle  al  oriento,  an  afio  era  aguero  el 
ttatab  que  Hainan  Caa:h*al,  C*n«i/  liacab,  (hai-paaak-lna.  Char  lib-rkar.  La  ten-era  letra  e»  Yt.  Su  afio 
era  agtiem  el  liacab  que  Hainan  Xacziai-taral-Itarah,  Xar-paaaktaa.  Zac-ribchac,  »e(ialavanle  a  la  parte  del 
uorte.  I. a  qiiatra  letra  vrtt  aunr;  an  alio  era  agnero  el  Borah  que  Human  Hozanrk,  Kkrl-llarab,  Kkpaaak- 
Ian,  Kk-rib^Jiae;  a  e»tr  acnalavaa  a  la  parte  del  poniente." 
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or  cliief  chosen  for  the  occasion.  This  done,  they  returned  to  the  idol  on 
the  southern  stone  heap,  where  certain  religious  ceremonies  were  performed, 
after  which  they  returned  with  the  idol  to  the  house,  whero  they  placed  it. 
vis-a-tis  with  the  other — -just  as  we  see  in  the  lower  division  of  Plates  XX- 
XXIII  of  the  .Manuscript  Tronno.  Hen'  they  kept  constant  vigil  until  the 
unlucky  days  {Uaycb-haab)  had  expired  and  the  new  Kan  year  appeared ; 
then  they  took  the  statue  of  liohn-Zurab  to  the  temple  and  the  other  idol 
to  the  heap  of  stones  at  the  east  side  of  the  village,  where  it  was  to  remain 
during  the  year,  doubtless  intended  as  a  constant  reminder  to  the  common 
people  of  what  year  was  passing. 

Similar  transfers  were  made  at  the  commencement  of  the  other  years; 
at  that  of  Muluc,  first  to  the  east,  then  to  the  house,  and  then  to  its  final 
resting  place  on  the  north  side;  of  Ix,  first  to  the  north,  then  to  the  west;1 
of  Cauac,  first  to  the  west,  then  to  the  south. 

This  movement  agrees  precisely  with  the  order  given  by  Perez;  and 
the  final  resting  places  of  the  idols  for  the  year  being  the  cardinal  points  of 
the  dominical  days  where  he  fixes  them;  that  is,  Kan  at  the  east;  Muluc  at 
the  north;  Ix  at  the  west,  and  Cauac  at  the  south. 

There  is  therefore  no  real  disagreement  between  the  authorities  on  this 
point. 

If  we  turn  now  to  Plate  VI  of  tho  Manuscript  Troano  wo  find  these 
four  characters  in  the  spaces  of  the  upper  and  middle  divisions.    No.  3 


No- !.  No.  3.  No.  4. 

Flo.  S. 

in  in  the  upper  left-hand  comer;  No.  2  iu  the  lower  left-hand  corner;  No. 
1  in  tho  lower  right-hand  corner,  and  No.  4  in  the  upper  right-hand  cor- 
ner. We  find  the  same  characters  placed  in  the  same  order  in  the  upper 
and  middle  divisions  of  Plate  VII  and  the  upper  division  of  Plate  VII*. 
They  are  also  found  in  the  corners  of  the  spaces  of  Plates  XVIII*,  XXVI, 
XXIX*,  XXX*,  XXXI*,  and  XXXII*,  but  not  always  in  the  same  order. 

1  ItaikM  ur  wake*  a  tuiMakr  iu  liU  Iruiulaliou,  giving  rant  iu»t«ad  of  WML 
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Turning  to  the  "title  page"  of  the  sumo  manuscript,  we  find  that  these  are 
the  first  four  characters  in  the  second  transverse  line. 

The  position  of  the  characters  on  the  plates  mentioned  led  me,  at  an 
early  stage  of  my  investigations,  to  believe  they  were  intended  to  denote  the 
four  cardinal  points;  but  the  fact  that  the  order  was  not  always  the  same, 
and  the  apparent  impossibility  of  finding  words  in  the  Maya  lexicon  agree- 
ing with  Landa's  U  tter  characters  and  at  the  same  time  denoting  the  cardi- 
nal points,  induced  me  tor  a  time  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  theory; 
but  the  discovery  of  the  signification  of  these  four  plates  of  the  Dresden 
Codex  induces  me  now  to  believe  that  this  first  impression  was  correct.  It  is 
possible  these  characters  have  also  some  other  signification,  but  that  they 
are  intended  to  designate  the  cardinal  points  I  can  no  longer  doubt. 

In  the  last  or  lowest  transverse  line  of  characters  on  Plate  27  of  tho 
Dresden  Codex  (our  Plate  VII) — tho  one  relating  to  the  close  of  the  Cauac 
and  commencement  of  the  Kan  years — we  find  the  character  No.  1  (Fig.  8) 
in  close  proximity  with  another  character,  which  I  will  presently  show  signi- 
fies "stone"  or  a  "heap  of  stones."  If  this  indicates  a  cardinal  point  it  must 
be  south  or  east;  if  it  refers  to  tho  place  to  which  the  idol  was  first  taken  it 
would  then  signify  south,  if  to  its  last  resting  place  it  would  then  signify 
east.  In  the  corresponding  line  of  Plate  28  (our  Plate  VIII)  we  find  char- 
acter No.  2;  in  that  of  2=)  (our  Plate  V),  character  No.  3;  in  that  of  2G  (our 
Plate  VI),  character  No.  4.  If  we  suppose  these  characters  to  indicate  the 
final  resting  places  of  the  idols  then  character  No.  1  would  signify  east,  2 
north,  3  west,  and  4  south;  but  if  the^first  resting  place,  then  character  No. 
1  would  signify  south,  No.  2  east,  No.  3  north,  and  No.  4  west.  That  Nos. 
I  and  3  relate  to  tho  places  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  tho  sun,  I  think  is 
evident  from  the  following  facts: 

First.  That  these  are  the  only  two  out  of  the  four  characters  which 
have  anything  similar  in  them. 

Second.  The  lower  half  of  each  is  precisely  like  the  lower  half  of 
I^xnda's  symbol  for  the  month  Yaxkin,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  it 
signifies  kin,  "sun."  This  also  agrees  with  the  fact  that  the  Maya  words 
for  oast  ami  west  (likin,  chikin)  both  end  with  "kin,"  which  signifies  sun 
or  day.    Although  Landa  gives  this  figure  without  the  wing  as  the  character 
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for  the  letter  "T,"  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  when  combined  with 
the  side  wing  it  signifies  "sun"  or  "day,"  both  words  l>eing  the  same  in  the 
Maya  language.  I  find  that  Brasseur  and  Dr.  Valentini1  reached  the  same 
conclusion  respecting  this  character,  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 


Mexican  symbol  for  day!  ^V'  V  and  a  still  closer  resemblance  to  that  for 
year.  I    ,.    1  I  am  satisfied,  therefore,  that  these  two  characters  rcter  to 


the  east  and  the  west,  and  hence  that  the  only  point  left  for  us  to  decide  is, 
which  appertains  to  the  east  and  which  to  the  west.  This  I  think  may  be 
determined  from  the  plates  of  the  Dresden  Codex.  If  No.  1  on  Plate  27 
must  there  be  either  south  or  cast,  and  our  reasoning  showing  that  it  could 
not  be  either  south  or  north  be  correct,  it  follows  that  it  must  signify  east, 
the  direction  assigned  to  the  Kan  year,  and  that  here  it  refers  to  the  final 
resting  place  of  the  idol  Kan-u-Uayeyab. 

If  I  am  so  far  correct  then  character  No.  1  (Fig.  8)  signifies  east,  No. 
2  north,  No.  3  west,  and  No.  4  south. 

If  we  turn  now  to  Plates  46,  47,  48,  49,  and  50  of  this  Codex  we  find 
on  each,  two  square  groups  or  masses  of  characters  consisting  of  cither  five 
or  six  transverse  lines  and  four  columns.  One  transverse  line  of  each  group 
is  composed  of  these  four  characters,  which,  an  I  believe,  arc  here  used  to 
indicate  the  cardinal  points.  Assumiug  my  interpretation  of  them  to  be 
correct,  it  will  be  necessary  to  read  these  lines  from  right  to  left  to  obtain 
the  order  given  by  Perez;  for  example  the  lines  on  these  plates  read,  as 
the  characters  stand,  thus: 

First  group,  Plate  4(i. — North,  east,  south,  west. 

Second  group,  Plat©  46. — West,  north,  east,  south. 

First  group,  Plate  47. — North,  east,  south,  west. 

Second  group,  Plate  47  —West,  north,  cast,  south. 

First  group,  Plate  48. — North,  east,  south,  west. 

Second  group,  Plate  48. — West,  north,  east,  south. 

And  the  same  on  Plates  4lJ  and  50.  Reading  theso  from  the  right  to 
the  left  we  have  the  order  given  by  Perez,  but  the  initial  days  will  be  as 

'AUo  Bosay. 
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follows:  for  the  groups  marked  "first,"  Ix,  and  for  those  narked  "second," 
Cauac,  and  the  order  in  which  they  succeed  each  other,  as  follows: 

1st.  Ix,  Cauac,  Kan,  Muiuc.  v 

2d.  Cauac,  Kan,  Muluc,  Ix. 

The  first  agrees  exactly  with  the  order  of  the  days  referred  to  by 
Plates  25-28  of  this  Codex,  and  the  second  precisely  with  Plates  XX- 
XXIII  of  the  Manuscript  taken  in  reverse  order  to  the  paging.  The  first 
also  agrees  exactly  with  the  order  in  which  the  first  four  characters  in  the 
second  line  of  the  title  page  of  the  Manuscript  come,  if  read  from  left  to 
right  as  the  uumbers  above  them  indicate.  If  we  turn  to  Plate  XXXII*  of 
the  last-mentioned  Manuscript1  we  will  see  that  the  left-hand  column  of  the 
upper  division  consists  of  the  four  dominical  days  placed  in  the  following 
order,  reading  from  the  top  downward:  Ix,  Cauac,  Kan,  Muluc,  precisely  in 
the  order  of  the  four  plates  of  the  Dresden  Codex ;  we  also  find  in  the  space 
of  this  division  the  characters  which  I  have  supposed  mark  the  cardinal 
points,  but  placed  as  shown  here. 


Weill. 

• 

Eut 

North. 

South. 

Landa,  speaking  of  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  making  of  idols 
of  wood,  remarks  (p.  308)  that  "they  offered  incense  to  the  four  gods 
called  Acantunes,  which  they  had  placed  at  the  four  parts  of  the  world"  (the 
four  cardinal  points).  But  these  were  of  stone,  as  we  have  already  learned 
from  the  extracts  referring  to  the  festivals  of  the  supplemental  days. 

In  the  lowest  division  of  Plate  XXV*  there  are  four  idols  over  which 
are  these  four  characters;  the  first,  or  left-hand  one,  is  the  headless  figure 
seen  on  Plate  XXIII,  the  character  over  it  that  which  denotes  the  west; 
the  second  the  spotted  dog  seen  on  Plates  XX  and  XXI,  the  character  over 
it  signifies  the  north;  the  third  a  monkey,  possibly  the  same  as  seen  in  the 
lower  division  of  Plato  XXI,  the  character  over  it  the  east;  the  fourth  a 
bird,  the  character  over  it  the  south. 

'  Kouian  uuiuerab.  refer  to  the  plates  of  tbe  Manuscript ;  Arabic*  to  those  of  the  Codex. 
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There  aro  other  plates  on  which  these  characters  appear  to  indicate 
the  cardinal  points,  hut  what  has  been  given  is  sufficient  to  show  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  I  base  my  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  characters, 
The  presence  of  these  on  Plates  25-28  of  the  Codex,  in  the  manner  there 
given,  is  perhaps  the  surest  guide  as  to  the  quarters  to  which  they  respect- 
ively belong;  the  fact  they  aro  so  often  found  occupying  the  four  corners 
of  the  spaces  of  the  plates  of  the  Manuscript  is  what  leads  us  to  suspect 
that  they  indicate  the  cardinal  points.  The  chief,  and,  so  far  as  1  can  see, 
the  only  objection  to  this  interpretation  is  the  occasional  change  of  order 
in  the  spaces;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  this  seldom,  if  ever,  occurs  where  thev 
aro  in  a  line.    The  chief  doubt  is  as  to  the  points  assigned  them. 

If  my  explanation  is  correct,  then  it  is  possible  that  the  Maya  words 
which  thev  represent  arc  as  follows  : 

No.  l*(Fig.  S),  Llkhi,  "east"    No.  2,  Xaman,  "north." 

No.  3,  Ckikin,  "west."  No.  4,  Ma-ymn,  "the  middle  of  the  earth" 
(south),  or  Nohol,  "south." 

The  inverted  character  for  Ahau  in  No.  3,  and  that  for  Manik  in  No.  1, 
may  raise  an  objection  in  the  minds  of  some  to  this  interpretation,  but  the 
reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  I  do  not  yet  insist  that  these  characters  are 
the  symbols  for  the  words  above  given.  Thev  may  refer  to  priests,  uten- 
sils, or  other  things  connected  with  or  used  during  religious  ceremonies; 
for  example,  No.  3  may  be  the  symbol  for  Ahkh>,  "priest,"  No.  4,  for  Mayac, 
"table";  No.  1  for  Am,  the  sacred  stone  used  in  casting  the  horoscope,  &c, 
but  at  the  same  time  these,  by  the  relative  positions  thev  occupy  during 
ceremonies,  may  serve  to  indicate  the  cardinal  points,  nnd  hence  the  days. 
This  being  the  case,  the  characters,  by  long  usage  for  this  purpose,  would 
ultimately  become  the  symbols  of  this  secondary  signification. 

  i        Referring  again  to  Landa's  account  of  the  festivals,  here- 

I  /■  I ■ 1 1  tofore  quoted,  we  observe  that  one  of  the  idols  was  finally 
I^Lb_I  placed  on  the  heap  of  stones  at  the  margin  of  the  village  In 
Li»2^J  the  lowest  division  of  each  of  the  plates— 25-28  of  the  Co- 
dex— we  we  an  idol  resting  on  a  character  like  this  (Fig.  t»); 
the  idol  on  Plate  25,  with  a  head  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Tlaloc 
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figures  in  the  Manuscript;  those  on  Plates  2<i,  27,  and  2K  apparently 
part  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  clothed,  and  around  which  a  serpent  is  coiled. 
From  this  fact  I  infer  that  the  character  signifies  a  "stone"  or  "stone-heap."' 
The  same  character  is  also  found  under  the  figures  placed  opposite  each 
other  in  the  lower  divisions  of  Plates  XX-XXIII  of  the  Manuscript,  the 
only  exception  tH-ing  that  under  the  left  figure  in  the  lower  division  of 
Plate  XXII.  I  had,  from  a  study  of  the  character  itself,  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  signification  of  the  four  plates  of 
the  Codex,  that  it  was  the  symbol  for  stone,  especially  for  the  stone  used 
in  marking  the  divisions  between  periods  of  time.  I  was  led  to  this  con- 
clusion by  a  careful  comparison  of  Lnnda's  symbol  for  the  month  Pax  with 
other  similar  characters  in  the  Manuscript.  If  I  am  correct  in  this  opinion, 
then  the  character  probably  represents  one  of  the  two  Maya  words  Pi:,  sig- 
nifying "a  stone  .serving  to  form  the  divisions  in  a  Katun  or  cycle,"  or  Pjiic, 
''stones  placed  one  upon  another,  serving  to  count  the  intervals  in  the 
cycles."  We  find  this  character,  as  before  remarked,  in  the  lower  trans- 
verse lines  of  the  plates  of  the  Codex,  in  close  proximity  to  the  symbols  of 
the  cardinal  points,  which  agree  s  very  well  with  Landa's  statement. 

In  the  third  or  lowest  division  of  Plate  27  we  see  the  figure  of  a  fish 
on  two  Kans,  which  arc  in  a  vessel.  This  probably  represents  the  "angel" 
placi  d  on  the  "pailo"  or  litter  "as  a  sign  of  water;"  though  it  is  possible  it 
simply  denotes  one  of  the  offerings  made  to  the  idol  before  which  it  is 
placed.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  similar  figure  is  found  in  the  second 
character  of  the  fifth  line  of  the  title-page  of  the  Manuscript ;  but,  in  this 
case,  it  is  in  the  column  which  has  the  symbol  for  "soutli"  as  its  second 
character.  As  Plato  27  of  the  Codex  relates  to  the  close  of  a  Cauac  year, 
as  well  as  to  the  commencement  of  a  Kan  year,  the  presence  of  this  figure 
in  these  places  agrees  very  well  with  the  interpretation  above  given. 

Although  we  have  by  no  means  exhausted  our  explanation  of  the  four 
plates  of  the  Codex,  we  are  now  prepared  to  compare  them  with  the  four 
of  the  Manuscript,  and  will  proceed  to  make  the  comparison,  reserving 
what  further  interpretations  we  have  to  give  of  them  to  a  subsequent  part 
of  our  paper. 

There  are  four  plates  in  each,  relating  to  the  four  dominical  days  or 
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year  bearers,  and  the  days  used  to  designate  the  years  are  repeated  thirteen 
times  on  each  plate;  in  the  Codex,  the  last  two  days  of  the  year  arc  selected 
for  this  purpose ;  in  the  Manuscript  the  first  only,  but  even  here  we  see  tho 
symbols  of  the  terminal  days  in  the  transverse  line  between  the  two  spaces. 

The  idols  in  each  are  placed  on  the  same  character — that  which  1  have 
interpreted  as  signifying  the  "stone"  or  "stone  heap"  used  to  mark  the 
divisions  of  time.  The  serpent  appears  in  three  plates  of  each  work,  and  is 
wanting  in  the  fourth,  the  latter  in  both  cases  being  that  which  relates  chiefly 
to  the  Ix  years.  At  the  bottom  of  the  lower  division  of  Plate  28  (Codex) 
we  see  a  figure  resembling  the  leg  of  a  deer  bound  by  a  double  cord ;  a 
similar  figure  appears  at  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  lower  division  of 
Plate  XX  (Manuscript),  our  Plate  I.  I  think  it  is  evident  that  Brassenr 
was  right  in  interpreting  this  as  the  symbol  of  the  Maya  word  hau,  "the 
quarter  of  a  deer  or  other  animal,"  from  Lamia's  statement  in  his  account  of 
the  festival  of  the  Kan  year — "davan  al  saccrdote  una  pierna  de  venado," 
"they  gave  the  priest  a  leg  of  venison."    '  ' 

It  is  true  that  this  figure  is  found,  in  the  Codex,  in  the  plate  supposed 
to  relate  to  the  Muluc  year,  while  in  the  Manuscript  it  is  in  that  which 
applies  to  the  Ix  year,  and  that  in  Lamia  it  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  ceremonies  of  tho  Kan  year ;  but  this  is  not  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
value  of  these  coincidences  in  our  effort  to  interpret  these  plates.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  the  Codex  relates  to  the 
same  time  and  place  as  tho  Manuscript ;  in  the  second  place,  each  of  the 
plates  in  both  works  appears  to  refer,  in  part,  to  two  years ;  in  the  third 
place,  Landa's  description  is  not  sufficiently  exact  and  minute  to  make  the 
comparison  full  and  complete.  I  may  also  add  that,  while  the  plates  of  the 
Codex  appear  to  relate  only  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  supplemental  days,  those 
of  the  Manuscript  apparently  refer  to  other  festivals,  especially  those  held  at 
the  close  and  commencement  of  long  periods  of  time.  For  example,  what 
is  symbolized  by  tho  two  leftdiand  figures  of  the  upper  division  of  Plate 
XXII  of  the  Manuscript  appears  to  be  represented  in  Plate  30  of  the  Codex. 

The  Uayeyab  idols  of  the  two  works  are  certainly  different  from  each 
other,  though  I  think  it  very  doubtful  whether  the  figures  in  either  are  true 
representatives  of  the  images ;  possibly  those  on  the  Codex  plates  are. 
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A  careful  comparison  of  the  chief  figure  in  the  lowest  division  of  Plate 
27  of  the  Codex  with  the  left-hand  figure  in  the  lower  division  of  Plate 
XXIII  of  the  Manuscript  convinces  mo  that  the  two  are  intended  as  sym- 
bols of  the  mime  idea  or  as  representatives  of  the  same  person.  That  the 
former  is  essentially  different  from  the  corresponding  figures  on  Plates  25, 
26,  and  28  is  apparent  to  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare 
them.  The  cape  is  here  in  front  instead  of  on  the  back.  The  anklets  and 
bracelets — which  appear  to  be  used  as  tokens  of  caste — are  different  from 
the  others.  There  is  also  a  wide  variation  in  the  head-dress,  which,  together 
with  the  exposed  bono  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  docked  nose,  and  lines  of  dots 
on  the  limbs,  indicate  that  this  priest  is  here  representing  Death  or  the  god 
of  Death.  A  cursory  examination  of  other  plates  of  both  works  where  the 
same  figures  will  be  found  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  one  of  the  correctness 
of  this  opinion.  I  refer  the  reader  who  may  have  the  works  at  hand  to 
Plates  XXX,  XXXIV,  III*  XXII*  XXX»,  XXXII*  of  the  Manuscript,  and 
also  Plates  G,  11,  12,  18,  45,  and  53  of  the  Codex. 

A  somewhat  similar  figure  is  borne  on  the  back  of  the  Chac  in  the 
upper  division  of  Plate  28  of  the  Codex,  on  which  we  see  the  same  brace- 
lets, head-dress,  exposed  jaw-bone,  and  lines  of  dots.  Landa  states,  as  will 
bo  seen  by  reference  to  his  account  of  the  festivals  of  the  intercalated  days 
heretofore  given,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  Cauac  year  they  carried, 
among  other  things,  a  "dead  man."  According  to  the  interpretation  given, 
Plate  27  refers  to  the  close  of  the  Cauac  and  commencement  of  the  Kan 
year,  and  28  to  the  close  of  the  Kan  and  commencement  of  the  Muluc 
year,  which  would  place  this  ceremony  in  the  year  following  that  given  by 
Landa. 

Referring  now  to  Plate  XXIII  of  the  Manuscript,  which  relates  in  part 
at  least  to  the  Cauac  years,  we  see  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  the  lower 
division  a  white  figure  with  the  same  anklets  and  bracelets;  and,  although 
portly  and  apparently  clothed  with  flesh,  the  ribs  denoting  death  are  plainly 
marked.  A  hand  is  stretched  out  as  if  to  catch  the  skull,  which  is  dropping 
from  the  head-dress  that  arises  out  of  the  earthen  vessel. 

I  note  the  following  additional  items  in  which  they  correspond ;  in  the 
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canopies,  or  whatsoever  they  may  be,  behind  the  witting  priests  in  the  mid- 


a  St.  Andrew's  cross?,  surrounded  by  the  usual  circle — those  on  Plates  2'] 
and  28  with  the  cross  white  on  a  black  ground.  Precisely  the  same  figures 
are  found  on  three  of  the  plates  of  the  Manuscript,  those  on  XX  and  XXIII 
with  black  ground  and  white  cross. 

In  the  lowest  transverse  line  of  characters  of  each  of  the  four  plates 
of  the  Codex,  we  find,  as  heretofore  remarked,  a  symbol  of  one  of  th 
cardinal  points.    The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  plates  of  the  Manuscript 
will  l>e  seen  by  examining  the  lowest  transverse  line  above  the  upper  > 

The  head  of  the  Ara  is  seen  on  Plate  28  of  the  Codex  in  tl 
sjwice  (lowest  division)  as  the  bound  "leg  of  venison."    The  two 
Manuscript  (Plate  XX,  lower  division),  but  here  the  whole  bird  i- 

In  the  upper  division  of  Plate  XX  we  notice  issuing  froi 
of  the  dog  two  lines  of  dots  each  terminating  in  a  little  circle  oi 
dot.    In  the  lower  division  of  Plate  2.r>  of  the  Codex  we  see  two  Ml 
dotted  lines  arising  from  the  severed  neck  of  the  bird.    In  both  works  these 
peculiar  lines  are  on  the  Ix  plates  only. 

Such  are  the  chief  resemblances  between  the  plates  of  the  two  works. 
Some,  it  is  true,  are  those  of  common  occurrence,  and  taken  alone  would 
not  be  sufficient  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  plates  relate  to  the  same  sub- 
ject: but  when  we  take  all  the  resemblances  into  consideration,  especially 
the  more  important  ones  mentioned,  I  think  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
left  upon  the  mind  of  any  one  that  these  four  plates  of  the  two  works,  in 
great  part,  at  least,  relate  to  the  same  subject — the  festivals  described  by 
Landa  as  occurring  at  the  close  of  the  years.  To  which  year  or  years  a 
given  plate  refers  I  admit  is  a  point  in  regard  to  which  there  is  yet  some 
uncertainty.  This  necessarily  leaves  us  in  some  doubt  respecting  the  proper 
assignment  of  the  cardinal  or  direction  symbols;  but  this  fact  does  not 
affect  the  general  correctness  of  my  conclusions  as  to  the  subject-matter  of 
these  plates  and  the  meaning  of  the  figures  and  characters. 

Leaving  the  further  consideration  of  the  plates  of  the  Codex  to  a  future 
page,  I  will  now  call  attention  to  other  figures  and  characters  on  the  four 


die  divisions  of  the  four  plates  of  the  Codex  we  observe  this  figure 
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plates  of  the  Manuscript  ami  give  the  signification  of  them  so  far  as  I  have 
Keen  able  to  make  this  out.  I  will  start  with  the  assumption  that  the  con- 
clusion drawn  from  the  comparison  just  made — that  they  relate  in  part  at 
least  to  the  festivals  of  the  supplemental  days — is  correct;  and  as  affording 
additional  evidence,  I  first  call  attention  to  the  following  facts:  Landa,  in  his 
account  of  the  ceremonies  relating  to  the  Muluc  year,  remarks  that  "the 
devil  commanded  them  to  offer  squirrels  and  «i  cloth  cover  (or  cloth  orna- 
ment), without  embroidery,  woven  by  the  old  women  whose  office  it  was  to 
dance  in  the  temple  for  the  purpose  of-  appeasing  the  god  Yax-coc- Ahmiit." 

In  the  upper  division  of  Plate  XXI  (that  relating  to  the  Muluc  year) 
we  see  this  cloth,  which  we  judge  from  the  figure  was  to  bo  worn  by  the 
priests.  It  is  plain  and  without  ornamentation,  save  what  is  on  the  strips 
at  the  side 

The  same  account,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  quotation  in  full 
heretofore  made,  mentions  that  "among  other  things  performed  at  this  festi- 
val was  a  ballet  or  dance  executed  on  very  high  stilts"  (en  inny  altos  zancos). 
In  tbe  upper  division  of  the  same  plate  (XXI)  we  see  one  of  the  dancers 
on  stilts. 

It  also  states  that  "they  were  required  to  present  dogs  of  burnt  clay 
bearing  bread  on  the  back";  that  "the  old  women  were  obliged  to  dance 
with  these  dogs  in  their  hands,  and  to  sacrifice  to  the  god  a  little  dog  with 
black  shoulders."  In  the  lower  division  of  tbe  same  plate  we  observe  three 
figures  of  small  unspotted  dogs,  two  of  which  are  seated  on  human  feet, 
which  is  doubtless  intended  to  denote  that  they  are  carried  during  the 
dance.  To  the  right  is  another  figure  of  a  dog  marked  with  largo  black 
spots,  and  bearing  on  its  back  tho  symbol  of  Ymix  or  Infix  mounted  on 
that  of  Kan. 

It  is  true  these  figures  do  not  agree  exactly  with  Landa's  description, 
as  he  does  not  appear  to  refer  to  the  two  classes  of  dog  images — the  plain 
and  the  spotted — but  to  the  latter  only.  But  we  may  expect  this  writer, 
who  mentions  these  things  more  incidentally  than  otherwise,  to  be  more  or 
less  confused  where  so  many  particulars  are  to  be  remembered,  especially 
if  his  work  was  written  in  Spain,  where  he  had  necessarily  to  rely  to  a 
great  extent  upon  his  memory.    But  the  fact  that  these  figures  are  found  on 
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the  plate  that  relates  to  the  Muluc  years;  the  peculiarly  marked  dog,  bearing 
these  symbols  on  its  bark;  the  little  dog  images  on  the  feet,  together  with 
the  agreement  in  other  particulars,  are  sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  concluding 
that  these  figures  relate  to  the  ceremonies  he  describes.  Taking  the  figure* 
and  statement  together  I  conclude  that  the  little  plain  dog-images,  three  of 
which  are  represented,  were  those  carried  during  the  dance,  while  the 
spotted  one  bearing  the  characters  on  its  back — of  which  there  is  but  a 
single  figure — represents  that  which  was  to  be  sacrificed.  In  the  collection 
of  potter}'  made  by  Colonel  Stevensen  in  1 880  among  the  Pueblos  of  New- 
Mexico,  are  quite  a  number  of  plain  little  animal  images,  chiefly  those  of 
birds,  which  he  informs  me  were  used  in  like  manner  by  the  Indians  of 
these  pueblos.  • 

If  I  am  correct  in  this  interpretation,  we  will  then  be  warranted  in  con- 
cluding that  the  double  character  (Fig.  10)  signifies  "bread,"  doubtless 
/ttx  "bread  of  maize."  Taken  separately  we  know  that  the  upper  is  used 
\I^J  as  the  symbol  of  the  day  Yniix  or  Imix,  and  the  lower  of  Kan; 
rvf7  but  the  primary  significations  of  these  words,  or  rather  the  words 
Fio.  10.  that  these  symbols  stand  for,  is  somewhat  doubtful.  Perez  gives  no 
definition  of  the  former,  neither  in  his  lexicon  nor  Cronologia.  Brasseur 
gives  the  following  signification  in  his  Vocabulary — "Deep  pit;  issue  from 
a  focus  or  of  the  breast";  but  in  a  note  to  the  Cronologia  (§  II)  he  makes 
this  remark:  "Ymix,  written  Imox  in  the  Quiche  Calendar,  in  that  of  Chiapas 
is  represented  under  the  image  of  a  marine  monster  of  a  peculiar  form;  it 
is  the  Cipactli  of  the  Mexican  Calendar,  given  by  Nunez  de  la  Vega,  as  the 
first  father  of  the  race  of  these  countries."  The  latter  (Kan)  lias  several 
significations,  such  as  "a  cord  or  string  of  henequin,"  "yellow,"  "a  certain 
measure,"  "  red  earth,"  "  clay,"  &c.  He  also  gives  as  other  meanings,  "  in- 
creased," "elevated,"  "manifest,"  "  consolidaied,"  &c.  But  I  judge  from 
Perez's  language  that  the  ancient  signification  was  somewhat  uncertain. 

The  Maya  word  for  "maize"  is  Mm,  and  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
believe  that  Imix  is  but  a  synonym,  also  that  the  symbol  was  originally 
used  to  signify  this  great  food  plant.  I  think  it  also  probable  that  the  sym- 
bol for  Kan  was  used  originally  to  represent  the  "grain"  of  corn,  hence  the 
gathered  nnd  stored  corn  or  ears,  and  that  the  name  was  derived  from  the 
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yellow  or  golden  color.  On  Plates  XIX*  and  XX*  of  the  Becond  part  of  the 
Manuscript — lowest  division — we  observe  women  hearing  burdens  on  their 
hacks  in  baskets;  the  substance  carried  by  three  out  of  six  is  represented 
by  Kan  symbols,  and  is  probably  gathered  maize. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  ono  of  the  names  of  tlicir  chief  deity  Zamun 
or  Itzamna,  is  Jtzm-caan,  signifying  the  "dew  of  heaven,"  or  "substance 
from  heaven."  Itztn  and  Itzam  are  given  by  the  lexicons  its  equivalents, 
and  Uen,  and  its  derivatives,  contains  throughout  the  idea  of  food  or  that 
which  sustains  life.  hkan-Leox  was  the  name  of  n  female  divinity  supposed 
to  be  the  spouse  of  Zamna;  the  signification  of  the  name,  according  to 
lirasscur,  is  "Celle  <ie  la  frondr  jnune  aux  grains  tic  mats";  in  other  words,  the 
"  silk."  In  the  upper  division  of  Plate  19  (Codex)  is  the  figure  of  a  woman 
bearing  the  same  characters  on  her  back,  one  above  another,  as  on  the  Manu- 
script plate.  Just  behind  her  is  the  figure  of  a  man  or  male  deity,  which  I 
judge  from  the  long  beard  to  bo  Kukulcan,  or  Zamna,  bearing  on  his  back 
the  same  two  characters.  From  these  facts  and  others  which  might  be 
mentioned  I  am  satisfied  there  was  an  intimate  connection  in  the  minds  of 
this  people  between  maize  aud  this  deity. 

The  two  symbols  in  this  form  (Fig.  11),  and  also  in  reverse  order,  some- 
times with  and  somotimes  without  the  accompanying  char- 
acters over  them,  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
Manuscript  and  Codex.  That  characters  similar  to  the  ac- 
companying ones  here  shown  are  used  in  the  Mexican  Codi- 
ces to  represent  cakes  of  bread  or  tortillas  is  well  known;  whether  they  have 
the  same  signification  in  this  connection  is  a  point  that  will  bo  discussed 
hereafter. 

Our  next  stop  will  be  to  determine,  if  possible,  which  of  the  figures  shown 
on  these  plates  represent  the  Uayeyab  idols.  As  we  have  already  shown, 
there  were,  according  to  Landa,  four  of  these,  .is  follows:  Kan-u- Uayeyab, 
for  the  Kan  years;  L'hac-u- Uayeyab,  for  the  Muluc  years;  Zac-u- Uayeyab, 
for  the  Ix  yean,  and  Ek-u-  Uayeyab,  for  the  Cauac  years.  We  may  assume, 
1  think,  without  any  fear  of  being  in  error,  that  the  left-hand  figures  in  the 
lowest  division  of  the  four  plates  of  the  Codex  are  intended  as  representa- 
tives of  these  images.    They  are  the  only  ones  placed  on  the  stone-heap 
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symbol ;  three  of  them  are  exactly  alike,  and  to  them  the  priests  are  offering 
the  decapitated  fowls. 

Turning  to  the  plates  of  the  Manuscript  we  find  the  question  more  diffi- 
cult to  solve;  first,  because  there  are  on  each  plate  (except  one)  two  figures 
seated  on  stone  symbols;  and  second,  because  these  figures  are  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  the  Codex.  I  think  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  one  of 
each  of  these  pairs  represents  one  of  these  idols.  But  which  one?  The 
one  not  seated  on  the  symbol  is  that  at  the  left  of  the  lower  division  of  Plate 
XXII.  We  may  therefore  assume  that  the  white  figure  at  the  right  with  a 
sinuous  line  down  the  face,  and  seated  on  the  stone  symbol  is  the  idol  Kan- 
u-Uayeyab  or  Chac-u-Uayryah ;  the  former,  if  tho  ceremonies  here  shown 
refer  to  tho  commencement  of  the  Kan  year,  the  latter  if  they  refer  to  the 
close.  As  the  corresponding  figure  on  Plate  XXIII  (Cauac  year)  boars  on 
its  head  the  Kan  symbol  it  most  likely  represents  the  former,  and  that  on 
Plate  XXII  the  latter.  The  corresponding  figure  on  Plate  XXI  varies  con- 
siderably from  the  other  two  noticed;  still  there  is  sufficient  resemblance  to 
induce  me  to  decide  that  it  (the  one  at  the  right  in  the  lower  division)  is  the 
Uayeyab  idol — Chac-u- Uayeyab  or  Zac-u- Uayeyab. 

The  figures  on  Plate  XX  present  still  greater  difficulty,  if  possible,  that 
on  the  right  being  wholly  different  from  the  others.  As  this  plate  refers  to 
the  Ix  years  we  should  expect  this  variation,  having  found  such  to  be  the 
case  on  the  Codex  plates,  and  would  decide  at  once,  notwithstanding  this 
difference,  that  it  represented  the  Uayeyab  idol,  were  it  not  for  certain  facts 
to  bo  noticed.  During  the  festival  of  tho  Ix  years  one  of  the  images  made 
represented  the  god  Yzamna  or  Itzamna.  Whether  this  deity  was  identical 
with  Kukulcan  or  not  is  a  question  in  reference  to  which  the  authorities  are 
undecided.  If  we  assume  they  are  identical,  the  beard  on  the  figure  at  the 
right  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  it  was  intended  to  represent  this  deity. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  tho  bird  with  tho  protruded  tongue  seated  on  tho 
head-dress  of  the  figure  at  tho  left  is  one  of  the  symbols  of  Qtietzalcoatl, 
the«equivalont  of  Kukulcan.  We  also  observe  that  tho  Ara,  the  sun  emblem, 
is  immediately  opposite  the  latter,  toward  which  he  is  pointing  his  fingers, 
which  is  a  well-known  symbol  of  Itzamna.  Taking  all  these  facts  into 
consideration .  I  conclude  that  the  figure  to  the  right  is  the  Uayeyab  idol, 
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and  that  the  one  at  the  left  represents  Itzamnu,  whom  I  believe  to  he  a  dis- 
tinct personage  from  Kukulcan.  I  have  been  unable  to  arrive  at  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  in  regard  to  the  opposite  or  left-hand  figures  on  the  other 
plates,  except  that  on  Plate  XXIII,  which  I  think  represents  the  god  of 
death. 

"We  will  now  turn  to  the  upper  division  of  Plate  XXIII  and  examine 
some  of  the  figures  contained  in  it.  Near  the  left  margin  is  the  figure  of  a 
headless  trunk  marked  with  dotted  lines  and  little  circles;  on  it  is  the  sym- 
bol of  Caban  and  the  figure  of  a  machete.  It  is  probable  that  this  repre- 
sents the  body  of  the  "dead  man"  which  Landa  says  was  carried  during 
the  festival  of  the  Cauac  years,  as  the  dotted  lines  and  circlets  thereon  cor- 
respond with  that  borne  by  the  Chac  in  the  upper  division  of  Plate  28  of 
the  Codex.  As  the  festival  of  the  Cauac  years  was  observed  during  the 
closing  days  of  the  Ix  years — those  with  which,  according  to  the  theory  I 
have  advanced,  the  lustres,  ahaues,  and  cycles  closed — I  think  it  probable 
this  figure  is  intended  to  signify  the  close  of  one  of  these  periods,  possibly 
the  first,  as  thi*  appears  to  be  the  idea  signified  in  the  Codex.  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  this  explanation  with  the  fact  that  this 
figure  appears  on  the  plate  in  the  Codex  which  apparently  refers  to  the 
Muluc  years  and  is  marked  by  the  terminal  days  of  the  Kan  years.  But 
this  fact  will  not  warrant  the  rejection  of  my  interpretation,  as  the  error,  if 
there  is  one,  relates  to  tho  order  in  which  I  have  arranged  the  years.  I 
woidd  also  suggest  that  it  is  possible  the  calendars  of  the  two  works  are  not 
precisely  alike — one  may  commence  the  Beries  with  a  different  year  from 
that  with  which  tho  other  begins;  in  fact,  the  order  of  the  plates  in  the  two 
works  seems  to  indicate  this.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  25  of  the 
Codex  corresponds  with  XX  of  the  Manuscript,  yet  that  in  the  Codex  is  first 
while  that  of  the  Manuscript  is  the  last  of  the  four  (the  order  here  being,  as 
I  have  shown,  the  reverse  of  tho  paging).  The  year  in  which  the  figure 
appears,  according  to  the  Manuscript,  corresponds  with  Landa's  statement, 
while  that  of  the  Codex  does  not.  If  we  decide  that  the  series  of  years 
commenced  with  Kan  and  ended  with  Cauac,  the  interpretation  would  still 
agree  with  the  Manuscript  and  Landa,  as  then  we  would  have  to  suppose 
that  Plate  XXIII  refers  chiefly  to  the  close  of  the  Cauac  and  commence- 
ment of  the  Kan  years. 
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In  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  the  same  division  wo  observe  the  figure 
of  a  deity,  with  a  fiery  red  face,  marked  as  the  symbol  for  Ahan,  bearing 
in  his  hand  a  torch  and  on  his  head  what  appears  to  be  two  little  wings 
This  I  presume  represents  Kinch-Ahau-ltzamna  (Kinch-Ahau,  the  lord  of 
the  mouth  or  eye  of  tho  sun  or  day),  one  of  the  idols  made  during  the 
festival  of  tho  Ix  years.  Here  it  appears  to  be  sinking  out  of  sight  below 
the  western  horizon,  casting  back  its  fiery  rays  as  indicated  by  the  torch. 
As  it  belongs  to  the  lx  year,  which  is  here  hrought  to  a  close,  it  would  of 
course  be  retired.  The  headless  figure  immediately  above  it,  and  the  Cuban 
or  Cab  which  signifies  "to  descend"  or  "sink  below,"  and  the  signification 
of  tho  blue  figure,  as  heretofore  explained,  all  agree  exactly  with  this  in- 
terpretation. The  wings  [if  such  they  be]  on-  the  head  probably  refer  to 
the  Ara,  the  sun  token.  Tho  bird  in  the  center,  seated  on  the  head-dress, 
may  possibly  represent  or  symbolize  the  "burnt  bird,"  or  "bird  reduced  to 
ashes"  (the  meaning  of  the  original  is  very  obscure),  of  which  Landa  speaks; 
the  bill  in  the  figure,  it  is  true,  is  scarcely  appropriate  for  a  rapacious  bird, 
which  the  Kuch  appears  to  have  been,  but  exact  representations  are  not  to 
bo  expected  in  this  work. 

The  color  appropriate  to  the  Cauac  year  (the  one  unsigned  to  the 
south),  as  indicated  by  the  Maya  word  Ek,  was  black;  according  with  this, 
the  large  figure  at  the  right  of  the  upper  space,  and  the  bird  in  the  lower 
epuce,  are  of  this  color. 

Tho  serpent,  wo  know,  was  a  symbol  used  in  the  Mexican  Calendar  to 
denote  a  long  period  of  time,  especially  the  cycle  of  52  years.  It  is  also  a 
prominent  figure  on  these  plates  of  the  Manuscript,  being  found,  in  three  of 
them,  coiled  under  the  clay  vessels.  (See  both  divisions  of  XXI,  XXII, 
and  XXIII.)  Under  each  of  the  vessels  in  XXIII,  and  that  of  the  upper 
division  of  XXII,  it  is  in  two  coils;  in  tho  lower  division  of  the  latter  the 
head  is  thrust  out,  apparently  in  compliance  with  the  solicitation  of  the 
white  personage  to  the  right;  on  Plate  XXI  (hoth  divisions)  but  one  coil 
remains;  und  on  Plate  XX  we  see  nothing  more  of  it.  What  is  it  designed 
to  represent  on  these  plates  ?  That  it  is,  a  symbol  of  some  period  of  time 
will  scarcely  be  doubted ;  but  what  period  J 
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Turning  to  the  plates  of  the  Codex,  we  find  that  it  appears  there  also 
on  but  three  out  of  the  four,  being  absent  in  both  cases  on  the  page  refer- 
ring to  the  Ix  years.  We  also  observe  that  on  each  plate  of  the  Manuscript 
where  the  seq>ent  appears  the  vessels  bear  Kan  symbols. 

It  is  evident,  from  what  has  already  been  shown,  that  the  four  plates 
in  each  work  are  intended  to  cover  exactly  one  cycle.  This  is  proven  by 
the  fact  that  on  each  the  day  symbols  are  repeated  thirteen  times.  It  is 
true  that  the  period  embraced  by  the  plates  of  the  Manuscript  does  not  coin- 
cide with  any  one  cycle,  but  it  covers  the  thirteen  different  years  of  each 
of  tlie  four  dominical  days,  giving  them  in  regular  order,  thus  making  one 
complete  cycle.  The  design  in  the  Codex  appears  to  be  to  indicate  in  a 
general  manner  the  character  of  the  feasts  of  the  supplemental  days  only,  and 
to  show  by  the  thirteen  day-symbols  that  this  is  to  be  applied  to  all  the  years 
of  the  cycle ;  while  the  plates  of  the  Manuscript  are  apparently  designed  to 
give  the  same  general  idea,  but  at  the  same  time  to  refer  to  a  specific  period, 
and  also  that  this  period  shall  include  the  close  and  commencement  of  the 
two  great  periods;  hence  the  years  are  specified  in  the  latter,  while  they 
are  not  in  the  former;  the  latter  also  includes  allusions  to  other  festivals 
than  those  of  the  Uayeyab. 

Taking  for  granted,  then,  that  these  plates  are  intended  to  cover  one 
cycle,  and  that  the  serpent  denotes  a  period  of  time,  the  natural  presump- 
tion would  be  that  it  here  represents  a  cycle,  for,  although  we  find  evident 
allusion  to  the  Ahau  in  these  plates  of  the  Manuscript,  we  see  nothing  of 
the  kind  in  those  of  the  Codex.1 

We  might  very  reasonably  suppose  those  on  the  plates  of  the  Codex 
indicated  the  year,  but  a  close  inspection  of  that  on  Plate  26  will  show  that 
it  differs  considerably  from  the  other  two,  is  evidently  in  a  dying  condition, 
and  is  marked  with  tho  fatal  dotted  line.  I  can  see  no  reason  for  this  dif- 
ference if  they  were  used  to  denote  the  year,  and,  aside  from  this,  tho  fact, 
that  each  one  of  the  idols  around  which  they  are  coiled  is  crowned  with  four 
leaves,  indicating  the  four  dominical  days,  would  seem  to  forbid  this  inter- 
pretation, which  certainly  cannot  be  applied  to  those  in  the  Manuscript. 

'Tin-  rrailer  will  understand  that  the  word  " plates"  in  this  connection  is  to  be  nndcrstood  as 
nicsuiiiiK  ouly  thu  four  of  which  I  have  h«on  treating. 
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If  they  refer  to  the  cycle,  then  each  coil  will  denote  two  Indications,  a 
supposition  with  which  the  pyramid  of  four  steps  on  Plate  XXII  (to  which 
I  will  presently  allude)  agrees  very  well.  A  fact  worthy  of  notice  in  this 
connection  is  that,  proceeding  with  the  pages  in  the  order  I  have  adopted, 
we  find  on  XXIII,  where  Cauac  is  the  ruling  day,  the  two  coils  are  com- 
plete; on  the  lower  or  closing  division  of  XXII,  where  Kan  is  the  ruling 
day,  one  coil  is  partially  withdrawn;  on  XXI,  where  Muluc  is  the  day, 
there  is  but  one  coil;  and  on  XX,  where  Ix — the  year  with  which  the  cycle 
closes — is  referred  to,  there  is  none. 

The  most  serious  objection  to  this  theory  is  that  if  any  allusion  to  the 
Indications  were  intended  there  should  be  four  coils  instead  of  two,  as  there 
are  four  of  these  periods  in  a  cycle.  But  the  serpent  may  bo  used  here  only 
as  the  symbol  of  tho  cycle  and  the  coils  may  have  no  particular  significn- 
tion;  still  I  think  they  do  have,  as  there  are  two  to  each  on  the  Codex 
plates,  and  that  they  denote  the  two  halves  of  the  cycle.  Landa  mentions 
the  fact  that  the  two  halves  of  the  Ahau  were  specially  noted  by  the  Indians. 

Tt  is  possible  that  on  the  Codex  each  serpent  represents  the  series  of 
years  of  one  dominical  day  included  in  one  cycle;  that  is  to  say,  one 
column  of  a  cycle  as  given  in  the  previous  tables.  I  have  been  lod  to  make 
this  suggestion  from  what  I  find  on  Plate  43  of  the  Borgian  Codex. 

Here  we  see  four  serpents,1  coiled  so  ns  to  form  tho  sides  of  a  square, 
and  the  four  squares  brought  together  so  as  to  bring  the  heads  to  the  center. 
On  the  body  of  each  is  a  series  of  circles  representing  as  I  believe  years; 
counting  the  small  subcaudal  one,  there  are  exactly  thirteen  on  each  ser- 
pent 

Each  of  these  serpent  figures  may  represent  an  Indication,  but  the 
figure  and  the  day  signs  in  the  spaces  and  the  order  in  which  they  stand 
incline  me  to  believe  that  they  relate  to  the  series  under  the  respective 
dominical  days.  The  five  day  signs  in  the  spaces  are  doubtless  the  five 
added  days— this  can,  I  presume,  easily  be  determined ;  but  as  I  have  not 
entered  upon  the  study  of  the  Mexican  Calendar,  and  have  not  the  proper 
works  at  hand  for  this  purpose,  I  leave  this  for  others  to  decide.  In  the 
upper  right-hand  square  the  inclosed  figure  is  black,  reminding  us  of  the 

'Thew>  »re  rwillj  monsUm,  an  On?  an-  repreneuted  with  »uUrior  limbs. 
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black  figure  in  Plate  XXTII  of  the  Manuscript.  In  front  of  each  inclosed 
figure,  and  immediately  over  the  head  of  the  serpent,  is  an  urn  The  snout 
of  each  serpent  is  crowned  with  a  plume-tipped  process.  These  resem- 
blances, notwithstanding  the  otherwise  groat  dissimilarity  of  the  figures  of 
this  plate  of  the  Borgian  Codex  to  those  of  the  other  two  works,  render  it 
quite  probable  that  they  relate  to  the  same  general  subject.1  I  think  it 
very  probable  that  the  serpent  was  sometimes  used  to  symbolize  the  Ahau, 
as  for  example  on  Plates  33,  34,  35,  and  69  of  the  Dresden  Codex;  that  on 
Plate  33  to  denote  the  6th  Ahau,  that  on  34  the  3d;  that  on  35  the  8th,  and 
that  on  69  the  10th.  Tho  lustres  are  evidently  indicated  on  the  last  by 
the  colore. 

Turning  again  to  the  plates  of  the  Manuscript,  we  notice  the  figure  of 
an  animal  of  some  kind  mounted  on  the  right-hand  personage  in  the  upper 
division  of  XXI,  XXII,  and  XXIII.  The  peculiar  form  of  the  eye  shows 
these  to  be  quadrupeds.  They  are  doubtless  mounted  on  these  individuals 
to  show  that  they  are  Chaos,  corresponding  with  those  in  the  upper  division 
of  tho  Codex  plates. 

Wo  may  as  well  call  attention  here  to  the  fact  that  several  of  these 
things  which  appear  on  the  other  plates  and  seem  to  be  equally  applicable 
to  all  the  years  alike,  aro  wanting  on  Plate  XX,  which  relates  to  the  Ix 
years.  For  example,  the  serpent  is  wholly  wanting  here;  there  is  no  animal 
denoting  the  Chac,  and  one  at  least  of  the  clay  vessels  is  missing.  What 
does  this  signify  ?  I  confess  that  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  how  to  account 
for  it,  but,  from  my  examinations  and  what  has  been  ascertained,  am  dis- 
posed to  explain  it  by  tho  fact  that  Ix  is  the  closing  year  of  the  lusters  and 
cycles,  and  that  tho  things  mentioned,  being  symbols  of  one  or  tho  other  of 
these  periods  or  depending  upon  them,  properly  disappear  with  this  year. 
If'  this  view  be  correct,  it  will  probably  enable  us  to  assign  a  signification  to 
the  large  (supposed)  red-clay  vessels  placed  on  the  serpent  coils  in  Plates 
XXI-XXIII.    Vaijib-haab  or  Uaycyab  (the  latter  is  but  a  contraction  of  the 

■In  u  piuuplilft  liy  Sr.  J.  M.  Molgar,  of  Vera  Cruz,  eutillnd  "A  comparative  view  of  the  sym- 
bolical niptin  nf  I  Ik?  Ancient  Hyntema  of  Theoguuy  ami  Cosmogony,  an<l  tho*r  vxtatiuK  Mexican 
MSS.,  a*  puhliahcil  by  KinK>buronj(h,  uti<l  the  alto-rt-lievox  un  a  wall  ill  (.'liichen-llia,'?  W2,  which  l>r. 
Foreman,  of  the  Smithsonian,  ban  very  kimlly  translate!  for  mr,  I  llml  a  somewhat  ilitferrut  inlerpniji- 
tion  of  this  plate,  of  »U<;  Borgiau  Codnx.    TMl  will  bo  fount]  in  my  Appendix  No.  2. 
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former)  signifies  the  "bed  of  the  year."   As  the  vessels  are  placed  on  the 
serpent,  and  hence  cannot  represent  incense-burners,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
they  are  symbols  of  the  idea  expressed  in  these  Maya  words. 
The  character  (T^lLuJ  cT^ 

which,  according  to  Landa  is  the  hieroglyph 
for  the  letter  «,  which  in  Maya  signifies  "vase"  (also  "moon"),  is  common  on 
the  vase-figures  throughout  the  work;  but  on  these  vessels  we  notice  parts  of 
other  characters  which  together  with  the  one  given  may  be  the  symbols  for 
Uaiji  ijnb.  This  I  admit  is  a  mere  supposition,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
forced  one;  moreover,  the  following  explanation  by  Perez  may  serve  to 
strengthen  it:  "They  called  them  [the  added  days]  also  uaijab  or  uat/eb- 
haab,  which  may  be  interpreted  in  two  different  ways.  Tho  word  uai/ah  may 
bo  derived  from  uaij  which  means  'bed'  or  'chamber,'  presuming  the  Indians 
believed  the  year  to  rest  during  those  days;  or  tutyal,  may  equally  be  derived 
from  another  signification  of  my,  viz:  'to  be  destroyed,'  'wounded,'  'cor- 
roded by  the  caustic  juice  of  plants,'  or  with  ley  and  other  strong  liquids."1 

I  think  it  probable  that  these  are  cinerary  urns,  givon  as  symbolic  rep- 
resentations of  the  idea  that  the  years  have  closed — are  dead — and  as  the 
ashes  of  the  dead  rest  in  the  urns  so  the  ashes  of  the  years  may  be  said  to 
rest  in  these  vessels.  This  idea  appears  to  be  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
the  vessel  in  the  middle  division  of  Plato  28  of  the  Codex,  which  appears  to 
correspond  to  these  of  the  Manuscript,  has  on  it  the  figure  of  cross-bones, 
on  the  top  of  which  are  placed  three  Kan  symbols. 

Stephens  in  his  "Yucatan"  mentions  the  fact  that  it.  is  the  custom  of  the 
Indians  to  gather  up  the  bones  of  the  dead  and  preserve  them  in  baskets, 
boxes,  and  other  similar  vessels.  He  mentions  one  case  where  "they  were 
clean  ami  bright  as  if  polished,  witli  the  skull  and  cross-bones  in  front,  the 
legs  and  arms  laid  on  the  bottom,"  &C.2  It  is  more  than  probable  that  this 
custom  was  handed  down  from  ancient  times. 

What  the  Kan  symbols  contained  in  these  vessels  signify  is  a  question 
that  puzzles  me,  and  which  I  have  so  far  been  unable  to  answer  satisfacto- 
rily. In  the  Manuscript  W  O  SCO  three  in  botli  vessels  of  Plate  XXI II; 
three  in  the  upper  and  two  in  the  lower  division  of  Plate  XXII;  also  three 
in  the  upper  and  two  in  tho  lower  division  of  Plato  XXI,  but  the  top  one 

1  Appt-udix  to  »  Stephens'*  Yucatan,"  I,  437.  « Vol.  1,  p.  417. 
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in  the  upper  ii»  surrounded  by  a  heavy  black  border,  while  in  the  lower  a 
black  bird  appears  to  be  in  the  act  of  devouring  a  third,  presented  to  it  by 
the  white  personage  at  the  right.  On  Plate  XX  there  are  two  in  the  similar 
vessel  in  the  lower  division,  and  two  connected  with  another  character  in 
the  upper. 

Turning  to  the  Codex,  we  find  the  arrangement,  so  far  as  these  charac- 
ters are  concernod,  quite  different.  On  Plate  25  we  see  but  one,  and  that 
in  the  middle  division;  on  26  one  in  the  middle  and  two  in  the  lower 
division;  on  27  two  in  the  third  or  lowest  division,  with  the  figure  of  a 
fish  upon  them;  on  28  three  in  the  middle,  above  the  cross-bones.  If  the 
vessels  are  to  be  considered  as  cinerary  urns,  figuratively  holding  the  ashes 
of  the  dead  years,  these  Kan  symbols  must  bo  in  some  wny  connected 
therewith,  but  the  numbers  on  the  different  ones  cannot  easily  bo  made  to 
agree  with  any  of  the  periods  of  the  calendar.  Possibly  they  may  simply 
represent  ears  of  maize  or  tortillas  cast  into  these  vessels.  The  fish  placed 
on  those  in  the  third  division  indicate,  as  I  believe,  that  here  they  are 
intended  to  represent  corn  or  bread,  for  the  position  of  the  figuro  shows 
that  it  is  meant  for  one  of  the  offerings  made  to  the  idol,  which  lunula  says 
consisted  of  "drinks,  dishes  of  food,  meats,  fish,"  &c.  The  vessel  just  above 
this,  in  the  same  division,  probably  contains  fruits  or  gourds  (calabashes). 

If  we  suppose  them  to  be  time  symbols,  we  may  possibly  find  an 
argument  in  fnvor  of  interpreting  thorn  years  in  the  fact  that  on  Plate 
XXIII,  where  there  are  three  in  the  vessel  in  tho  lower  division,  there  is  a 
fourth  one  on  the  head  of  the  personage  at  the  right,  who  we  have  sup- 
posed is  the  personage  that  represents  the  yoar.  By  counting  this  we  have 
the  four  years.  The  one  withdrawn  and  placed  upon  the  head  of  the  imago 
represents  (say)  the  Cauac  year.  This  leaves  three,  as  shown  in  the  vessel. 
In  the  lower  division  of  Plate  XXII  there  am  but  two,  another  having  been 
withdrawn  to  represent  the  Kan  year.  So  far  we  meet  with  no  obstacle  to 
our  interpretation;  but  when  we  come  to  Plate  XXI  we  find  there  are 
three,  aud  on  Plate  XX  two,  a  fact  which  is  difficult  to  explain  on  this 
theory. 

Turning  again  to  Plate  XXII,  wo  observe  on  the  head  of  tho  individ- 
ual at  the  right  of  the  upper  compartment  two  triangles.    These  remind 
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us  very  strongly  of  the  triangles  on  the  outer  circle  of  the  Mexican  calendar 
stone,  and,  although  these  are  at  the  head  of  the  animal,  while  those  arc  at 
the  tails  of  the  serpents,  I  think  it  probable  they  have  the  same  significa- 
tion— the  completion  of  the  cycle.  This  opinion,  I  believe,  is  confirmed 
by  the  figures  at  the  left  of  the  same  compartment.  Here  we  observe  two 
falling  figures.  The  lower,  pale  brown,  with  cords  on  his  arms  and  legs,  is 
being  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  pyramidal  pile,  on  which  he  falls,  as  shown 
by  the  blood  which  is  streaming  over  it.  The  upper  one  is  white,  the  side 
of  the  head  marked  with  a  sinuous  line,  as  that  in  the  lower  right-hand 
comer  of  the  lower  division  of  Plate  XXIII.  That  these  two  figures  sym- 
bolize periods  of  time  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  the  dark  one  striking  the 
pyramid  that  which  is  expiring.  The  four  steps  of  the  pyramid  probably 
denote  "indications"  or  "weeks  of  years,"  and,  hence,  all  uiken  together 
represent  the  cycle.  In  the  dark  base  we  see  a  sigmoid  character  similar  to 
that  which  Landa  gives  for  the  letter  N,  which  may  possibly  be  the  symbol 
for  the  Maya  word  Noh,  "grand."  Here  we  see  that  one  of  the  steps  is 
black,  which  is  the  characteristic  color  of  one  of  the  four  dominical  days 
and  of  one  of  the  four  plates  of  the  Manuscript  These  facts,  I  think,  are 
suflicient  to  warrant  us  in  assuming  that  the  whole  pyramid  represents  the 
cycle,  and  is,  no  doubt,  the  "monument"  raised  at  the  termination  of  this 
period,  !n  reference  to  which  Perez  makes  the  following  remark:  "This 
period  of  fifty-two  years  was  called  by  the  Indians  Katun,  and  at  its  conclu- 
sion great  feasts  were  celebrated,  and  a  monument  was  raised,  on  which  a 
large  stone  was  placed  crosswise,  as  is  signified  by  the  word  Kat-Utn,  for  a 
memento  and  record  of  the  cycles  or  Katunes  that  had  elapsed." 

The  two  falling  figures  probably  represent  years,  the  dark  one  tl^; 
closing  vear  of  one  cycle  or  other  period  and  the  white  the  first  of  the  fid- 
lowing.  I  am  led  to  this  conclusion  from  the  strong  resemblance  of  the 
white  figure  to  those  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the  lower  division 
of  Plates  XXII  and  XXIII,  which  I  have  supposed  represent  the  Uayeyah 
idols. 

At  the  top  of  the  left-hand,  or  day,  column  of  Plate  XX,  and  else- 

•  •  • 

where  in  these  four  plates,  we  find  this  unusual  ltd  character  HM1 
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by  turning  to  the  middle  division  of  Plate  III,  the  same  person,  although 
still  represented  as  standing,  a  headless  trunk  and  covered  with  blood,  while 
in  close  proximity  is  the  fatal  machete. 

Above  the  bound  figure  we  find  tho  character  heretofore  given,  which 
we  have  supposed  may  be  the  symbol  for  01,  or  "heart,"  and,  if  so,  tends 
to  confirm  tho  idea  indicated  in  what  has  been  said  concerning  these  figures. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  we  have  here,  undoubtedly,  indications  of  human  sacri- 
fice. The  mode  indicated  may  not  be  exactly  what  wo  may  have  been  led 
to  expect  from  what  has  been  stated  by  the  old  authors,  but  this  does  not 
necessarily  prove  our  interpretation  wrong.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  on 
the  third  page  of  the  Dresden  Codex  we  see  human  sacrifice  distinctly 
shown.  Thus  it  appears  that  each  of  these  manuscripts  bears  the  evidence 
of  this  horrible  custom. 

As  bearing  upon  my  interpretation  of  these  characters,  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  also  found  on  Plate  3  of  the  Codex,  in  connection 
with  tho  figure  denoting  human  sacrifice. 

The  white  left-hand  figure  in  the  third  division  (PI.  Ill),  holding  in  his 
right  hand  the  symbol  of  cm  or  Cauac,  and  in  his  left  a  spear  head,  represents, 


as  I  judge  from  the  markings  and  this  accompanying  character,  \^fs>§ ,  one 


of  tho  gods  of  death  or  underworld. 

Plates  III  to  VII,  taken  together,  appear  to  represent  among  other 
things  a  journey  of  some  kind,  probably  the  journeyings  of  traveling  mer- 
chants or  peddlers.  This  is  indicated  by  the  marks  of  footsteps  and  by  the 
figures  of  individuals  with  staves  in  their  hands  and  packs  on  their  backs, 
which  are  bound  with  cords. 

The  two  individuals  in  the  upper  division  of  Plate  VI  appear  to  be 
in  the  act  of  producing  fire  by  wliirling  a  stick  between  tho  hands  with  the 
point  pressed  on  a  piece  of  wood,  as  was  tho  custom. 

The  figure  in  the  lower  division  of  this  plate  is  interesting  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  head-dress  of  the  large  central  figure.  This, 
which  is  shown  in  the  annoxed  cut  (Fig.  13),  represents  a  couch  or  seat 
in  the  form  of  a  (bjublc-headed  animal,  on  which  is  placed  the  head  of 
a  deer.    This  bears  such  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  double-headed 
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couches  or  seats  found  in  the  ruins  of  Yucatan'  as  to  induce  us  to  believe 
that  they  have  the  same  signification  in  both  places,  or  that  the  figure  in 
our  plate  refers  to  that  which  was  represented  in  the  older  sculptures  and 

paintings.  The  peculiarity  in  the  figure 
of  our  plate  is  that  the  personage  seated 
on  the  couch  is  here  symbolized  by  a 
deer's  head,  and  that  on  the  cheek  of  the 
right  head  there  is  one  of  the  death  sym- 
bols. Is  the  deer's  head  here  a  symbol 
of  the  personage  represented  as  seated 
on  the  couch  in  the  sculptured  tablet  of 
the  Palenque  palace,  and  the  Beau  Re- 
lief in  stucco  ?  We  have  no  means  by 
which  to  determine  this,  but  it  is  my 
opinion  it  is. 

I  suggest,  as  a  possible  explanation, 
that  this  singular  head-dress  is  a  symbol 
used  to  denote  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  or,  rather,  Etel-ceh,  the  name  by 
which  it  was  known  in  ancient  times.  Cth,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  Maya 
word  for  "deer."  Eld  signifies  "companion,"  and  Etchl,  from  ''hand  to 
hand"  or  "side  to  side."    Hence  it  may  be  intended  as  a  symbol  of  dominion. 

This,  I  am  aware,  is  a  somewhat  visionary  guess,  and  I  give  it  as 
such;  still  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  is  substantially  correct. 

On  the  jaw  of  the  head,  looking  to  the  right,  is  an  imperfect  character, 
which,  from  evidence  found  elsewhere  in  the  Manuscript,  I  am  satisfied  is  a 
variant  of  Cimi. 

Wo  find  that  tho  same  deity  represented  in  the  second  division  of  Plate 
VII  assumes  a  different  form.  The  scene  appears  to  be  an  open,  grassy 
prairie,  leading  us  to  infer  that  here  the  javelin  is  being  hurled  at  game, 
although  none  is  figured. 

In  the  lower  division  of  Plate  VII,  and  extending  into  the  margin  of 
VIII,  is  a  series  of  five  similar  blue  figures,  each  seated  on  a  large  charac- 
ter like  the  one  here  shown. 


"  Bttcn>ft'»  Nalivn  Kwm,  vol.  lv,  pagm.  :«7,  III-,  anil  :KU  ;  SuphrW«  Yucatan,  vnl  il,  paKc  Itfi; 
Walditk,  plain  xvii;  Dnpaix,  plutr  xxvi  (I'latoSO,  Kingnlmry,  iv). 
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The  black  numerals  not  obliterated  are  as  follows,  and  in  the  following 
order:  11,  10,  9.  Is  it  not  possible  that  these  signify  Ahaues  f  The  head- 
dresses on  three  are  similar  to  that  seen  so  often  throughout 
the  work  on  the  head  of  Tlaloc,  and  which,  I  presume, 
signifies  the  tying  of  the  years.  I  merely  suggest  this  as  a 
possible  explanation,  although  the  order  of  the  numerals 
is  not  the  usual  one. 
Plates  VIII  to  XIX  appear,  from  the  figures,  to  relate  to  the  chase. 
V1II-XIII  are  devoted  almost  wholly  to  figures  of  animals  (mostly  door) 
caught  in  snares.  It  appears  from  these  figures  that  the  method  of  snaring 
animals  was  to  fasten  a  cowl  to  the  top  of  a  slender  tree,  bend  it  down,  and 
fasten  a  slip-knot  around  a  spring  or  trigger,  so  that  when  touched  by  the 
fore  foot  of  the  animal  it  would  slip  up  and  tighten,  and  thus  hold  up  the 
fore  part  of  the  body.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  elongate  white 
stems  to  which  the  cords  are  tied  represent  trees  or  wood.  If  the  nodes 
marked  upon  them  were  not  sufficient  to  show  this,  a  study  of  the  similar 
figures  throughout  the  work  would  satisfy  any  one  on  this  point 

The  curved  figure  ait  the  foot  of  the  deer  in  the  second  division  of 
Plate  VIII  probably  represents  a  kind  of  spring  or  trigger  around  which 
the  slip-knot  is  fastened  in  such  a  manner  that  when  touched  above  by 
the  foot  of  the  animal  it  closes  or  bends  together,  so  that  the  knot  slips 
oft"  it  and  on  to  the  leg.1  I  am  aware  that  this  interpretation  is  widely 
different  from  the  profound  explanation  given  by  lirasseur,  still  I  think  it  is 
as  near  the  correct  one. 

The  animal  represented  in  the  upper  division  of  Plate  IX  is  an  Arma- 
dillo. It  is  evidently  in  a  pit,  into  which  it  has  fallen  through  the  trap 
arranged  for  this  purpose.    We  see  no  cord  here,  as  none  was  needed. 

The  pit  appears  to  have  been  lined  around  the  sides  with  upright 
pieces  of  wood,  to  prevent  the  earth  from  falling  in;  then  two  layers  around 
the  top  of  these,  and  finally  covered  with  a  layer  of  sticks  or  small  beams, 
through  which  a  hole  was  made  in  the  middle,  and  then  pieces  laid  loosely 
on  this,  so  that  the  ends  met  over  the  middle  of  the  opening.    The  animal 

1  Henera  (Dm  ill,  Bk.  ri,  chap.  3)  aaya  they  killed  their  game  with  giiui  ami  anarea.   Tbo  Gou- 
tlcman  of  Klvaa  apeaka  of  a  method  of  catcbiug  conies  with  snare*  similar  to  that  figured  ill  tho  1 
script  (HackluylTrauaL  II,  H»). 
7  M  T 
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passing  over  steps  on  those,  and,  tilting  them,  falls  in.  I  introduce  here  a 
figure  of  this  pitfall,  nn  exact  copy  of  that  on  the  plate.  We  here  see  the 
method  of  joining  the  ends  of  beams  together. 

A  similar  figure,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  is  given  on  Plate  XXII*.  The 


after,  in  the  chapter  relating  to  the  written  characters. 

In  the  third  space  of  this  plate,  and  also  in  the  second  and  third  spaces 
of  Plate  XUI,  there  is  an  outline  figure  of  a  scorpion,  and  in  each  case  the 
claw  at  the  end  of  the  tail  grasps  a  cord  to  which  a  deer,  rabbit,  or  fox  is 
attached.    Ijconfess  my  inability  to  interpret  these  figures.1 

In  the  left  portion  of  the  upper  division  of  Plate  Xs  is  a  broad  trans- 
verse line  containing  characters  similar  to  those  in  tho  lino  between  tho 
divisions  of  Plates  XX-XXIII.  The  left-hand  character  (of  the  three) 
Iwars  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  symbol  of  the  Mexican  day  OUin,  or 
"Earthquake,"  but  here  possibly  represents  the  Maya  day  Ezanab,  and 
the  middle  one,  Been.  The  character  to  the  right  is  the  "death  symbol," 
or  symbol  of  the  day  Cimi.  The  red  and  blue  scrolls  which  are  attached  to 
and  hang  below  this  lino  probably  denote  tho  supposed  character  of  two 
different  years  or  days,  so  fur  as  they  relate  to  the  chase.  It  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  notice  that  on  these  six  plates  there  are  just  eighteen  of  these 
captured  animals,  or  one  for  each  month  of  the  year.  We  can  readily 
understand  why  the  festivals  or  religious  observances  denoted  by  these 
figures  and  the  day  and  numeral  characters  are  so  numerous  and  occupy 

1  Sr.  Mt'li>ar  ( romp.  Vitte,  4-c.)mg#v*t»  tint  it  denote*  (ho  zodiacal  aign  Scorpio,  mid  bene*  autumn. 
Bat  ancli  a  8Ui>|x*,iiimi  would  imply  a  knoivlnlK«  of  <  'rirntal  astronomy  not  warranted. 


crosses  on  the  ends  of  the 
beams  are  parts  of  the  char- 
acter so  often  found  on 
wooden  articles.  This  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that 
the  full  character  is  found 
on  tho  ends  of  the  cross- 
beams in  tho  figure  on  Plate 
XXII*.  The  probable  sig- 
nification will  be  given  here- 


's** FiK.  in. 
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such  a  large  portion  of  the  Manuscript.  Tho  priests  were  fond  of  the  savory 
venison  hams  which  fell  to  them.  Tn  other  words,  it  was  a  scheme  on  their 
part  to  use  the  religious  fervor  of  the  people  to  supply  their  larders  with 
this  choice  meat. 


Fig.  16. 
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Plate  XIV — the  middle  and  lower  divisions  of  which  are  reproduced  in 
Fig.  1 1C — I  take  to  he  a  ritual  relating  to  the  hunters'  festivals.  In  the  upper 
division  we  see  two  persons  dressed  as  Chacs,  and  bearing  the  emblems  of 
the  festival  to  the  temple  or  appointed  place.  The  middle  and  lower  divis- 
ions contain  entire  transverse  lines  of  tho  same  character  repeated.  If  we 
take  them  in  columns,  instead  of  transversely,  we  will  find  that  they  differ 
from  each  other  only  in  the  top  and  bottom  characters  and  the  numerals. 
As  an  example,  I  refer  to  the  third  columu  from  tho  left  of  tho  middle  divis- 
ion (omitting  from  the  count  the  usual  day  column  at  the  left).  The  char- 
acter at  tho  top  is  the  one  already  interpreted  as  signifying  "the  east";  throe 
of  the  other  columns  have  each  one  of  the  cardinal  points,  the  rest  of  tho 
characters  being  the  same  in  each  column  and  in  the  same  order  except  the 
numeral  and  the  character  below  it.  The  same  is  true  in  reference  to  tho 
lower  division.  As  these  appear  to  designate  mere  repetitions,  either  of 
actions  or  words,  varied  slightly  as  to  direction  or  number,  I  conclude  that, 
taken  together,  they  form  a  ritual  for  the  ceremonies  that  relate  to  tho  chase. 

Plates  XV-XIX  appear  to  represent  tokens  of  hunting  scenes  and  tho 
ceremonies  of  the  hunters'  festival.  In  the  upper  division  of  XVII,  XVIII, 
and  XIX  we  see  the  hunters  returning  from  the  chase,  some  bearing  their 
game,  others  their  weajxms,  and  others  flowers  in  token  of  succesa 

On  Plates  XV  and  XVII  wo  seo  some  of  the  game  left  behind  for  tho 
vultures,  which  are  devouring  it.  The  middle  division  of  XVI  and  XVII 
relate  to  the  same  subject ;  the  left  figure  in  the  latter  is  represented  as  being 
bitten  by  a  rattlesnake,  ono  of  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  subject  while 
pursuing  their  calling.  The  figures  at  the  right  of  tho  upper  division  of  tho 
same  plate  represent  a  master  punishing  his  slave  or  follower;  tho  differ- 
ence in  the  belt  anklets  and  dress  showing  the  difference  in  condition. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  these  figures  are  to  a  certain  extent  cabal- 
istic and  also  that  it  is  a  part  of  tho  ceremonies  of  the  festival  to  represent 
these  incidents  of  the  hunter's  profession. 

The  largo  figure  in  the  middle  division  of  Plate  XV  I  presume  repre- 
sents an  idol,  made  for  the  occasion,  in  the  form  of  a  deer.  If  so,  we  see 
hero  a  strong  indication  of  phallic  worship. 
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In  the  loweBt  division  of  Plato  XVII  wo  observe  a  woman  piercing 
her  tongue  with  a  maguey  leaf,  while  in  front  is  an  incense-burner. 

The  two  figures  in  the  upper  division  of  Plate  XIV  are  doubtless  Chacs 
selected  for  the  occasion,  who  are  carrying  to  the  festival  the  implements  of 
the  chase  and  a  sun  image.  The  character  on  which  the  figure  in  the  lower 
left-hand  corner,  middle  division  of  the  same  plate,  is  standing,  is  probably 
a  representation  of  the  trap,  or  rather  trigger,  used  in  snaring  game. 

We  observe  that  the  left-hand  figure  of  tho  lower  division  of  Plate 
XVI  is  bearing  in  his  hands  a  Kan  symbol  on  which  is  placed  a  deer's  head. 
We  see  exactly  the  same  combination  in  the  fifth  transverse  line  of  the  title- 
page — a  deer's  head  on  a  Kan  symbol,  emblems  of  their  chief  means  of 
subsistence,  maize  and  venison. 

The  figures  in  the  middle  division  of  Plate  XVIII  are  evidently  sym- 
bolical, as  the  positions  are  unnatural.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  upper 
of  tho  two  figures  denotes  a  supposed  phantom,  which,  according  to  tho 
superstitions  of  the  Indians,  flow  through  tho  air,  destroying  game  as  it 
passed.  This  is  a  mere  supposition  based  wholly  on  the  figures  themselves, 
yet  one  that  I  think  is  warranted. 

The  figure  in  the  lower  division  of  this  plate  (XVIII)  probably  repre- 
sents a  priest  clothed  in  animal  skin,  or  an  idol. 

The  black  and  white  figures  in  tho  middle  and  lower  division  of  XIX 
are  grinding  paints  to  be  used  in  their  ceremonies.  The  black  is  the  same 
personage  as  the  right-hand  figure  in  the  upper  division  of  Plate  VI  (Chic- 
chac-Chob).  The  white  one  in  the  middle  division  is  a  personage  we  fre- 
quently meet  with  on  the  pages  of  this  work  and  in  reference  to  which  I 
will  have  more  to  say  hereafter.  The  white  figure  in  the  lower  division  is 
certainly  the  same  as  those  on  Plates  XXII  and  XXIII,  which  I  have  de- 
cided represent  Uayeyab  idols.  It  here  no  doubt  signifies  a  priest  dressed  to 
represent  this  idol. 

Plates  XXIV-XXVIII  appear  to  relate  to  one  subject — the  rainy 
season,  or  rains,  storms,  clouds,  &c.  I  think  it  quite  probable  that  pictures 
of  this  kind  seen  by  the  early  writers  on  the  manuscripts  which  they 
inspected,  were  the  ones  they  supposed  related  to  the  great  floods  which 
inundated  that  country. 
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From  a  careful  study  of  them  I  conclude  they  are  of  general  applica- 
tion, and  refer  simply  to  the  storms,  clouds,  &c,  of  the  rainy  season  of  the 
year,  and  not  to  any  particular  event 

As  each  of  these  plates  is  complete  in  itself,  there  is  nothing  in  them, 
except  the  subject  treated  of,  to  indicate  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  be 
taken;  but  this  is  too  uncertain  a  guide  for  us  to  base  any  confident  opinion 
upon.  All  I  can  say  on  this  point  with  confidence  is  that  XXIV  and  XXV 
appear  to  relate  to  severe  and  destructive  storms,  and  XXVI  and  XXVII 
to  beneficial  and  fertilizing  rains.  The  figures  in  the  lower  division  of  the 
first  two  I  think  indicate-  the  formation  or  commencement  of  the  storm. 
We  see  in  both  a  young  or  small  serpent,  which,  I  think,  is  here  the  symbol 
of  a  cloud.  That  on  Plate  XXV  is  a  rattlesnake,  indicating  its  deadly 
character,  as  docs  also  the  death  symbol  near  by.  The  apron  of  the  great, 
robust  female  is  cross-hatched — which  here  may  signify  Zih,  "origin"  or 
"birth" — and  denote  that  the  serpent,  which  is  issuing  from  behind  it,  is  in 
process  of  birth.  The  character  held  in  the  right  hand  is  //;,  "breath," 
"wind,"  or  "spirit";  the  blue  lines  from  the  mouth,  which  strike  against 
the  falling  figure  with  the  dead  eye,  denote  the  fierce  storm  on  its  errand 
of  destruction  and  death. 

The  beam  shooting  out  from  the  eye  may  possibly  denoto  lightning, 
though  in  the  similar  figure  on  Plate  XXVII  this  appears  to  be  indicated 
by  the  red  dots  in  the  bound  serpent  on  the  head.  The  intention  appears 
to  have  been  to  indicate  the  Maya  equivalent  of  the  Mexican  female  deity, 
Ghaichihuitlicue.  This  deity,  according  to  Sahagun,  was  the  sister  of  the 
Tlaloca.  "She  was  honored  because  she  had  power  over  the  waters  of  the 
sea  and  of  the  rivers  to  drown  those  that  went  down  to  them,  to  raise  tem- 
j>ests  and  whirlwinds,  and  to  cause  boats  to  founder.  They  worshiped  her, 
all  those  that  dealt  in  water,  that  went  about  selling  it  from  canoes  or 
peddled  jars  of  it  in  the  market  They  represented  this  goddess  as  a 
woman,  painted  her  face  yellow,  savo  the  forehead,  which  was  often  bluo, 
and  hung  round  her  neck  a  collar  of  precious  stones,  from  which  depended 
a  medal  of  gold.  On  her  head  was  a  crown  of  light-blue  paper,  with 
plumes  of  green  feathers  and  tassels  that  fell  to  the  nape  of  her  neck.  Her 
earrings  were  of  turtmiose,  wrought  in  mosaic.    Her  clotliing  was  a  shirt 
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or  upper  body  garment,  clear  blue  petticoat*,  with  fringes,  from  which  hung 
marine  shells,  and  white  sandals.  In  her  left  hand  she  held  a  shield  and  a 
leaf  of  thejjroad,  round,  white  water-lily,  called  atlacuezom."1 

Clavigero  makes  the  following  statement  in  regard  to  this  goddess: 
"  Chalckiucueje,  otherwise  Chalchihuitlicue,  was  the  goddess  of  water  and 
companion  of  Tlaloc.  She  was  known  by  some  other  very  expressive 
names,  which  either  signify  the  effects  which  water  produces,  or  the  different 
appearances  and  color  which  it  assumes  in  motion.  The  Tlascalans  called 
her  Mattacucje,  that  is,  clothed  in  a  green  robe;  and  they  gave  the  same 
name  to  the  highest  mountain  of  Tlascala,  on  whose  summit  are  formed  those 
stormy  clouds  which  generally  burst  over  the  city  of  Angelopoli.  To  that 
summit  the  Tlascalans  ascended  to  perform  their  sacrifices  and  offer  up  their 
prayers.  This  is  the  very  same  goddess  of  water  to  which  Torouemada 
gives  the  name  Xochiquettal,  and  the  Cav.  lioturini  that  Of  MacuUxochiquet- 
zalli."* 

The  interpreter  of  the  Codex  Telleriano-Remensis  says:  " Chalchiuili, 
who  presided  over  these  thirteen  days,  saved  herself  in  the  dclugo.  She  is  the 
woman  who  remained  after  the  deluge.  Her  name  signifies,  'The  woman 
who  wears  a  dress  adorned  with  precious  stones.'  They  here  fasted  four 
days  to  Death.  They  painted  her  holding  in  one  hand  a  spinning-wheel 
and  in  the  other  a  certain  wooden  instrument  with  which  they  weave;  and 
in  order  to  show  that  of  the  sons  which  women  bring  forth,  some  are  slaves 
and  others  die  in  war,  and  others  in  poverty,  they  paint  her  with  a  stream, 
as  if  carrying  them  away,  so  that,  whether  rich  or  poor,  all  were  finally 
doomed  to  perish."8 

We  may  therefore,  I  think,  safely  assume,  that  the  figure  in  our  plate 
is  intended  to  represent  the  Central  American  or  Yucatec  goddess  Xnuc, 
who  appears  to  be  an  equivalent  for  the  Mexican  female  deity  described, 
and  that  here,  at  least,  she  is  but  a  symbol  of  the  mountain  range  whore  the 
storms  were  formed,  and  from  whence  they  rushed  down  into  the  valleys 
and  plains  below.  Whether  the  large  figure  in  tho  lower  division  of  Plate 
XXVII  is  intended  to  represent  the  same  deity  is  somewhat  uncertain,  but 

•Bancroft')*  Native  !;...  .  ,,  Vol.  iii,  p. 368. 

« History  of  Mexico,  Vol.  i,  p.  *S2,  Cullcn'B  Trans. 

sKiDgi>liorougV»Mex.  Antiq.,  vi,  p.  120. 
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judging1  by  the  blue  liair,  blue  ear-circle,  the  bound  serpent  on  the  head, 
and  the  similarity  in  the  form  of  the  mouth,  anklets,  and  wristlets,  I  am 
disposed  to  believe  it  is,  notwithstanding  the  material  differences  in  other 
respect*.  The  mouth  of  the  latter,  the  peculiar  form  of  which  is  more  dis- 
tinctly shown  than  in  tho  former,  reminds  us  very  strongly  of  that  of  the 
symbol  of  the  Mexican  day  EJwcatl,  "wind,"  as  given  in  the  various  Codices. 
I  am  disjK>sed  to  think  that  the  figure  in  Plate  XXV  represents  her  as  the 
storm-brewing  goddess,  while  that  in  Plate  XXVII  shows  her  as  the  giver 
of  beneficial  and  fructifying  rains.  In  the  former  the  eye  simply  shows 
the  lightning  flash,  while  in  tho  latter  it  is  surrounded  by  tho  curved  Tlaloc 
sign,  or  what  is  supposed  to  bo  tho  sign  of  the  Tlaloc  eye,  though  certainly 
not  limited  to  this  deity. 

Tho  figure  in  the  lower  division  of  Plate  XXIV  is  ovidontly  intended 
to  express  tho  same  idea  as  that  iu  the  lower  division  of  XXV;  but  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  decide  what  deity  is  denoted.  A  god  with  four  hands,  as  here 
shown,  is  an  anomaly  in  Mexican  and  Central  American  mythology.  I 
havo  failed  to  find  any  such  represented  in  the  Codices,  though  I  have 
looked  through  them  somewhat  carefully  for  this  purpose  Nor  havo  I 
found  any  mention  of  such  an  one  in  any  of  the  works  I  have  at  liand. 

Prof.  Edward  S.  Holden  thinks  he  sees  four  hands  to  the  figure  on  the 
Loyden  Stono,  but  I  must  confess  I  have  been  unable  to  find  more  than 
two  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  principal  personage.  He  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  figure  on  our  plate  is  intended  to  represent  the  Mexican  god  of 
war,  JluiUilopochtli.1  It  is  possible  that  this  surmise  is  correct,  as  it  agrees 
in  several  important  respects  with  tho  dark  figure  in  the  upper  division  of 
Plate  XXV,  which  I  think  beyond  doubt  represents  this  deity. 

As  the  reader  will  find  the  characteristics  and  symbols,  and  also  a  very 
reasonable  and  probably  correct  interpretation  of  those  given  at  length  by 
Bancroft  in  his  Native  Paces,  I  will  omit  tho  mention  of  them  hero.  I  only 
add  that  here  we  see  tho  feathers,  the  shield,  the  Biiake  belt,  the  arrows  and 
spear,  and  everything,  even  to  the  attitude,  that  betokens  a  warlike  deity. 
Tho  accompanying  serpent,  which  here  clearly  denotes  a  cloud,  is  not 
wanting;  the  rain  pours  down  in  fearful  torrent*,  and  on  each  side  is  the 

•  "Sluilim  of  Aiiwrictu  Picture  Writing";  in  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 
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death  symbol.  "  This  god  we  know  was  a  companion  of,  or,  rather,  accom- 
panied by,  Tlaloc,  whose  figure  we  see  by  turning  to  the  adjoining  Plate 
XXI V.  But  here,  instead  of  being  in  his  favorite  blue,  we  see  him  clothed 
in  black  and  bearing  on  his  arm  the  shield  that  forms  one  of  the  tokens  of 
the  war  god.  On  this  wo  see  the  symbol  for  Ik,  "breath"  or  "wind," 
twice  given,  betokening  the  storm  and  the  whirlwind.  In  his  right  hand 
the  spear-hurler,  or,  as  hero  used,  the  lightning  symbol,  while  in  front  of 
him  is  the  Uaycyab  idol  or  figure  representing  the  year,  upon  whose  head 
the  torrents  are  descending,  and  upon  whom  the  angry  Tlaloc  appears  to  be 
venting  his  wrath.  If  a  supposition,  hereafter  more  fully  explained,  that 
this  figure  represents  Zamna,  or  corn,  prove  correct,  the  signification  of 
what  is  here  shown  is  at  once  clear. 

Above  tho  head  of  the  god,  sailing  through  the  air,  is  a  batrachian,  or 
frog-like  animal,  a  symbol  of  abundant  water. 

The  large  character  in  the  middle,  which  has  the  inner  space  blank, 
was  doubtless  intentionally  loft  so.  I  am  unable  to  guess  its  moaning, 
unless  it  be  a  time  Bymbol  of  some  kind.  The  transverse  line  of  partially 
obliterated  characters  at  the  top  are  similar  to  those  found  in  the  middlo 
transverse  line  on  Plates  XX-XXIII,  which  probably  have  the  same  signifi- 
cation here  as  there. 

As  before  remarked,  Plates  XXVI  and  XXVII  appear  to  belong 
together,  and  to  refer  to  the  milder  and  beneficial  rains. 

In  the  upper  division  of  the  former  we  see  Tlaloc,  accompanied  by  his 
four  Chacs,  the  latter  without  any  marks  of  distinction,  as  here  the  inten- 
tion appears  to  be  to  represent  them  as  rain-givers  only.  The  former  is 
shown  here  in  his  usual  blue  color,  but  tho  scorpion-like  caudal  appendage 
is  uncommon,  and,  taken  in  connection  with  the  plate  on  tho  loins  to  which 
it  is  attached,  is,  as  I  believe,  a  time  symbol  of  some  kind.  We  notice 
that  the  claw  at  tho  tip  appears  to  clasp  the  single  red  numeral  character 
surrounded  by  dots.  In  tins  space  we  also  observe  the  symbols  of  tho 
four  cardinal  points,  one  by  each  Chac.1 

1 1  huve  been  in  considerable  donbt  as  to  whether  these  minor  deities  im  Chacs  or  Bacahs,  aa 
there  appears  to  b«  much  confusion  in  the  writings  of  the  old  authors  in  reference  to  them;  but  have 
decided  to  apply  the  name  Chocs  to  those  which  appear  to  bo  related  to  the  rain  gods.  I  think  it  proba- 
ble that  the  two  terms  apply  to  the  same  deities. 
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Tho  figures  in  tho  lower  division  of  this  plate,  I  think,  are  easily  inter- 
preted. Here  is  the  cloud,  or  moisture,  represented  in  the  form  of  a  serpent, 
with  a  Tlaloc  head  to  denote  its  beneficial  and  fertilizing  influence.  Tlaloc, 
who  has  been  riding  upon  ft,  now  starts  upon  his  descent  to  earth,  bearing 
upon  his  back  the  symbol  of  abundance  of  food — a  vase  filled  with  corn 
and  a  vine  loaded  with  fruit. 

I  am  aware  that  I  have  heretofore  referred  to  the  serpent  as  a  symbol 
of  time,  but  this  diversity  in  the  application  of  this  symbol  has  been  recog- 
nized by  others.  Bancroft,  after  a  thorough  consultation  of  the  numerous 
authorities  in  his  extensive  library,  remarks,  in  speaking  of  the  attributes 
of  tho  Mexican  god  Iluitzilopoctli:  "  Iluitzilopoctli  is  also  a  snake  god. 
*  *  *  *  If  the  snake  signifies  in  one  case  time,  in  another  world,  and 
in  another  instance  water,  or  the  yearly  rejuvenation  of  germs  and  blos- 
soms, the  eternal  circle  of  nature,  divination,  soothsaying,  it  is  quite  proper,  • 
for  all  these  qualities  are  found  united  in  the  god." 

The  figures  in  tho  upper  division  of  XXVII  are  very  similar  in  char- 
acter and  signification  to  those  just  described.  Hero  is  tho  snake  cloud 
floating  along,  the  crimson  underlining  indicating  either  the  lightning  or 
the  effect  of  the  setting  sun.  On  the  head  stands  Tlaloc,  while  he  pours 
out  the  rain  from  the  inverted  vase  in  his  hands.  On  another  part  stands  a 
goddess,  possibly  Ixmol,  also  pouring  the  refreshing  rain  on  tho  parched 
earth. 

Tho  central  figuro  in  tho  lower  division  of  this  plate  has  already  been 
alluded  to  and  the  conclusion  reached  that  it  is  the  female  deity  Xnuc,  tho 
mountain,  or  mountain  range,  from  which  the  rains  of  that  region  mostly 
como.  The  chief  parts  of  the  figures  in  this  division  may  be  thus  explained: 
Tho  blue  linos,  tho  rain  flowing  out  from  tho  skirts  and  down  the  sides; 
the  serpent,  the  embryo  cloud  on  the  summit,  through  which  tho  lightning, 
represented  by  the  red  dots,  is  playing.  Here  we  see  the  four  Chacs,  with 
their  distinguishing  marks  upon  them ;  also  Tlaloc,  with  a  singular  head- 
dress. 

From  a  careful  study  of  theso  four  plates  I  concludo  that  XXV  pre- 
cedes XXIV,  and  that  XXVII  precedes  XXVI,  in  other  words,  should  pro- 
ceed to  tho  left  in  the  order  paged. 
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Plate  XXVIII  appears  to  relate  somewhat  to  the  same  general  suhjcct 
as  the  preceding  group  just  described,  but  is  not  so  directly  connected  with 
them  as  they  are  with  each  other.  It  seems,  in  fact,  to  belong  between  this 
group  and  the  one  which  follows  (in  the  order  of  the  paging),  and  appar- 
ently precedes  the  former. 

The  chief  objects  of  interest  on  this  plate  are  the  figures  in  the  second 
and  lower  division.  The  larger  figures  cither  represent  two  deities  closely  • 
allied  and  belonging  to  the  same  class,  or  are  symbolic.  As  they  are 
frequently  met  with  throughout  the  Manuscript  I  presume  they  are  recog- 
nized deities.  In  this  place  I  think  they  represent  tho  earth  or  soil, 
which,  parched  and  dry  in  consequence  of  a  severe  drought,  are  here 
represented  as  looking  up  toward  the  heavens,  as  if  supplicating  rain  upon 
the  planted  and  sprouting  maize,  tho  emblems  of  which  they  bear  in  their 
hands.  As  will  bo  noticed  elsewhere,  there  aro  very  strong  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  lower  figure,  and  probably  both,  represent  gods  of  death, 
or  that  they  are  symbols  of  death.  This  agrees  very  well  with  tho  explana- 
tion I  have  suggested.  The  lower  figure  has  in  one  hand  the  bread  symbol, 
in  the  other  that  of  sprouting  corn.  In  the  hands  of  that  of  the  second 
•  division  aro  smaller  figures,  bearing  Kan  charactore,  here  doubtless  used  as 
corn  symbols. 

These  smaller  figures  with  the  two-colored  face,  which  will  be  found 
frequently  introduced  on  tho  next  five  plates,  certainly  represent  something 
of  the  utmost  importance  in,  or  bearing  a  closo  relation  to,  Maya  agriculture. 

Without  stopping  just  here  to  give  my  reasons  for  the  belief,  I  venture 
the  opinion  that  they  are  here  given  as  figures  of  the  deity  Zamna,  or 
Itzamna,  but  with  the — as  I  presume  generally  understood — idea,  or  belief, 
that  Iteanma  and  maize  wero  equivalents,  or  so  closely  related,  that  to  figuro 
this  deity  in  connection  with  agricultural  subjects  was  equivalent  to  figuring 
maize,  or  possibly  seed  in  a  broader  sense. 

The  blue,  serpent-like  figure  with  purple  margin  in  tho  third  division 
of  this  plate  (XXVIII)  is  possibly  intended  as  the  symbol  of  a  floating 
cloud.  The  chac  in  front,  Tlaloc  resting  quietly  on  one  of  the  curves,  the 
blue  color  and  purple  lining  all  correspond  with  this  idea.    But  the  Zamna 
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figures  and  vegetable  sprouts  upon  it  do  not  agree  with  this  interpretation. 
Still  I  believe  it  to  be  the  idea  intended. 

Plates  XX1X-XXXIII  appeal-  to  relate  entirely  to  agricultural  pur- 
uits,  esj>ecially  to  the  cultivation  of  maize,  cacao,  some  vine,  and  possibly, 
cotton. 

In  this  connection  I  would  call  special  attention  to  the  first  (top)  and 
second  divisions  of  Plates  XXX  and  XXXI,  and  the  two  Tlaloc  figures  in 
the  lower  division  of  XXXII I  In  these  wo  undoubtedly  liavo  the  planting 
of  seed,  most  likely  corn,  represented.  Tbe  number  of  grains  deposited  in 
a  place  appears  usually  to  be  five,  but  occasionally  six  seem  to  be  dropped. 
The  opening  or  hole  in  the  soil  is  made  with  a  pointed  wooden  stick,  always 
more  or  less  bent  or  curved  in  the  figures.  According  to  Landa  the  custom 
of  the  native  farmers  was  to  make  holes  at  regular  intervals,  and  in  each 
deposit  "five  or  six  grains"  of  maize.  The  number  appears  to  be  indicated 
in  tho  plates,  not  only  by  the  figures  of  balls  dropped,  but  also  by  the  spread 
fingers  with  knobs  at  the  tips,  showing  that  five  was  the  established  number. 
As  further  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  this  interpretation,  the  individuals 
represented  on  Plates  XXX  and  XXXI,  as  engaged  in  this  work,  have  their 
heads  covered  with  a  kind  of  matting  or  straw  hat,  indicating  that  they  are  • 
in  the  sun,  where  tho  heat!  needs  protection.  The  character  in  this  head- 
gear, as  will  hereafter  bo  shown,  probably  signifies  ppoc,  "a  hat"  or  "head- 
covering." 

The  similar  operation  represented  in  the  lower  division  of  Plate 
XXXIII,  where  Tlaloc,  or  a  priest  attired  as  this  deity,  is  the  planter, 
probably  refers  to  the  seed  of  some  other  plant,  possibly  the  gourd  or  bean, 
or  the  leguminous  plant  figured  in  the  second  division  of  the  same  plate. 

As  I  havo  expressed  a  belief  that  tho  figures  with  a  two-colored  face 
are  given  to  represent  Zamna,  or  Itznnmn,  one  of  the  chief  Maya  deities 
or  culture  heroes,  I  will  give  here  in  part  my  reasons  for  this  opinion. 

First.  As  has  been  heretofore  intimated,  and  as  will  hereafter  be  more 
fully  shewn,  the  Imix  and  Knn  symbols  are  undoubtedly  often  used  to 
denote  bread  and  maize,  and  tho  word,  or  name,  Itzamna  has  as  its  primary 
signification  seed  from  which  plants  issue,  the  chief  reference  being  to 
maize. 
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Second.  In  the  plates  now  under  consideration  the  figures  with  the 
two-colored  face  appear  to  have  some  intimate  relation  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits. 

Third  Tho  Kan  symbols  and  these  figures  are  both  represented  as 
being  attacked  by  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  worms. 

For  example,  on  Plate  XXIX,  left-hand  figure  of  the  second  division, 
we  see  a  bird  picking  up  the  planted  seed  before  it  has  sprouted;  in  the 
next  figure  to  the  right,  same  division,  we  see  a  small  fox-like  quadruped 
seizing  it  after  it  has  sprouted;  in  the  third  division,  same  plate,  and  lower 
divisions  of  Plates  XXX,  XXXI,  XXXII,  and  XXXIII,  we  see  quadrupeds, 
birds,  and  worms  attacking  these  supposed  Zainna  figures.1  In  the  latter 
cases  the  intention  was  probably  to  signify  that  the  plant  was  attacked  by 
those  enemies.  The  figure  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  Plate  XXX 
shows  three  worms  at  different  heights,  probably  signifying  that  the  root, 
foliage,  and  fruit  were  attacked.  The  symbol  ca  in  the  eye  of  this  figure 
may  be  considered  a  symbol  of  the  cultivated  calabash,  though  it  is  proba- 
bly intended  to  signify  that  the  plant  (which  I  take  to  be  a  maize  symbol) 
is  dead,  having  been  killed  by  the  attacks  of  these  insect  foes. 

I  am  aware  that  tho  explanations  here  given  may  be  considered  as 
somewhat  overstrained,  yet  I  am  convinced  that  a  close  and  careful  study 
of  these  figures  and  all  that  can  bo  found  relating  to  them  will  end  in 
leading  others  to  the  same  conclusion.  I  may  also  add  that  the  difference 
in  the  plants  or  varieties  represented  by  these  figures  (if  such  be  their 
signification)  is  shown  by  the  eye  and  the  marks  on  the  head-dress,  which 
here  appear  to  refer  to  foliage.  Possibly  these  differences  have  reference 
only  to  the  different  kinds  of  corn,  but  this  I  think  is  indicated  by  the 
color.    See,  for  example,  Plate  XXX,  third  division,  the  yellow  and  white. 

The  peculiar  birds  in  the  third  divisions  of  Plates  XXX  and  XXXI 
may  have  reference  to  certain  auguries;  otherwise  I  can  give  no  guess  as 
to  their  meaning. 

The  next  to  tho  right-hand  figure  of  the  third  division,  Plate  XXIX, 
probably  represents  some  such  plant  as  maguey,  or  yucca. 

The  lower  left-hand  figure  of  Plate  XXXI  I  think  simply  represents 

'  The  reader  is  referral  to  the  quotation  from  Luilt  in  reference  to  tbe  ceremonies  of  the  Cauac  year 
(page  66). 
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the  act  of  watering  the  parched  and  dying  maize  plants.  The  Kan  char- 
acter here  bears  a  sprout,  or  plant,  which  appears  to  be  drooping  and  dying. 
Although  the  figure  holding  the  jar  is  Tlaloc,  I  think  this  represents  artificial 
watering,  and  not  rain. 

Plates  XXXII  and  XXXIII  appear  to  relate  principally  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cacao,  cotton,  and  some  climbing  plant,  and  to  severe  drought 

The  figures  in  the  upper  division  I  think  relate  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
cacao,  either  to  the  festival  held  specially  by  the  planters,  as  described  by 
Lands,1  the  particular  part  taken  by  them  in  the  festival  held  to  induce  the 
gods  to  give  them  rain,  or  some  incident  in  the  process  of  cultivation. 

Landa,  in  his  description  of  their  special  festival  in  the  month  M*an, 
states  that  "they  gave  to  each  of  the  officers  a  branch  with  the  fruit  of  the 
cacao."  This  is  doubtless  represented  by  the  figures  holding  branches  in 
their  hands. 

The  figures  in  the  second  division  of  these  two  plates  represent  two 
different  plants — one  evidently  a  vine  supported  by  a  stake,  just  as  grape 
vines  are  now  mpported,  on  which  hang  what  appear  to  be  pods,  possibly 
beans  of  some  kind.  The  other  plant  has  a  fruit  represented  by  a  little 
circle  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  dots,  possibly  cotton. 

In  the  third  division  of  these  plates  there  are  figures  of  fox-like  ani- 
mals bearing  torches  and  leaping  over  a  sleeping  Zamna  figure  and  an 
incense-burner.  In  the  place  of  the  eye  is  a  character  resembling  that  for 
C  or  (Jhuen.  It  is  possible  that  it  here  stands  for  the  Maya  word  chocou, 
"hot,"  or  clwcoual,  "heat,"  and  that  the  animal  with  the  torches  is  a  symbol 
of  the  scorching,  burning  heat  of  the  sun.*  This  idea  agrees  very  well 
with  what  we  see  in  the  division  above  (second).  The  figures  here  appear 
to  represent  cultivated  vines,  which  are  parched  and  dying  from  the  effect 
of  heat  and  drought.  The  Tlaloc  head  at  the  foot  of  one  of  these  shows 
that  they  are  also  to  some  extent  symbolic. 

The  third  and  fourth  divisions  of  Plates  XXXIV  and  XXXV  evidently 
relate  to  painting  the  vessels,  &c,  alluded  to  by  Landa,  where  he  says  that 

1  See  Appendix  No.  3. 

'I  call  attention  here  to  Lands'*  statement,  heretofore  quoted.  In  reference  to  the  calatnitir*  to 
be  expected  in  the  Ix  yearn,  especially  aevere  drought*.  Aluo  to  the  fact  that  an  linage  of  /.»..»>  - 
introduced  in  the  festival. 
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"during  this  month  (Yaxkin)  they  commenced  to  prepare  themselves,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  for  a  general  festival  which  was  celebrated  in  Mol,  on  a  day 
which  the  priest  designated,  iu  honor  of  all  the  gods.  They  called  it  Oloh- 
zab~kam-yax.  After  the  ceremonies  and  usual  incensing  which  they  wished 
to  do,  they  smeared  with  their  blue  paint  the  instruments  of  all  the  pro- 
fessions from  those  the  priest  used,  even  to  their  wives'  spindle  and  the 
doors  of  their  houses."  Here  we  see  the  priests  dressed  up  to  represent 
certain  deities,  with  paint-pot  in  one  hand  and  strip  of  yucca  or  maguey  leaf 
in  the  other,  applying  the  blue  paint  to  their  vessels  (see  Fig  25). 

The  following  statement,  by  Col.  James  Stevenson,  regarding  the 
method  in  use  among  the  Zuni  Indians  in  making  and  applying  paints  to 
their  pottery,  will  illustrate  this:  "When  the  pigment  is  properly  reduced 
and  mixed  with  water  so  as  to  form  a  thin  solution,  it  isappliod  with  brushes 
made  of  the  leaves  of  the  yucca.  These  brushes  are  made  of  flat  pieces  of 
the  leaf,  which  are  stripped  off  and  bruised  at  one  end,  and  are  of  different 
sizes  adapted  to  the  coarso  or  fine  lines  the  artist  may  wish  to  draw.  In 
this  manner  all  the  fine  lines  on  the  pottery  are  produced." 

The  figures  in  the  upper  division  of  these  two  plates  perhaps  represent 
priests  with  calendar  wheels,  determining  the  time  at  which  the  coming  fes- 
tival shall  be  held. 

Those  in  the  second  division  of  Plato  XXXV  aro  probably  in  the  act 
of  preparing  the  paint 

PART  SECOND  OF  THE  MANUSCRIPT. 

The  title-page. — Although  this  is  occupied  almost  wholly  by  characters, 
I  think  it  is  best  to  discuss  its  general  import  in  this  connection. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  strikes  us  as  somewhat  singular,  and  as 
having  some  hidden  meaning,  is  the  fact  that  there  are  ten  transverse  lines 
(the  numerals  aro  not  considered  separately  from  the  characters  to  which 
they  belong)  and  seven  characters  or  groups  of  characters  in  each  line, 
making  seventy  in  all — exactly  the  number  of  plates  in  the  Manuscript 
This  arrangement  by  sevens  cannot  be  accidental,  and  must  therefore  have 
had  some  particular  meaning  understood  by  the  author  and  those  for  whoso 
use  the  work  was  composed.    That  it  does  not  refer  to  any  of  their  divis- 
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ions  of  time  I  think  is  clear  from  what  has  heen  shown  concerning  their 
calendar.  When  I  first  noticed  this* arrangement  I  was  of  the  opinion  that 
it  indicated  the  number  of  different  subjects  treated  of  in  the  manuscript, 
and  that  the  page  should  be  considered  in  columns.  But  subsequent  study 
has  led  me  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  first  part  of  this  theory. 

We  observe  that  the  first  (top)  line  consists  of  seven  day  characters  as 
follows  (counting  from  left  to  right  as  numbered):  Ymix,  Ik,  Akbal,  Kan, 
Chicchan,  Cimi,  and  Manik.  Two  are  obliterated,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  missing  ones  are  Kan  and  Chicchan,  a  conclusion  I  had 
reached  before  I  had  seen  Rosny's  work  or  Dr.  Brinton's  article.  Brassenr 
supplied  the  fourth  space  with  Ahau  and  the  fifth  with  Kan. 

In  this  connection  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  the  left-hand  slab 
of  the  Palanque  Tablet  there  are  just  seven  double  characters  under  the 
large  initiatory  hieroglyph.  Omitting  the  four  characters  by  the  upright  of 
the  ci-osb,  the  number  of  columns  is  an  exact  multiple  of  seven,  whether 
we  omit  or  include  the  Bingle  ones  in  the  transverse  lines  above  the  heads  of 
the  priests. 

Counting  the  large  initiatory  character  as  four — as  it  covers  four  spaces — 
and  each  double  one  as  two,  there  are  245  characters  on  the  entire  tablet — 
an  exact  multiple  of  seven.  It  may  bo  worthy  of  notice  also  that  there  are 
just  seven  characters  in  and  immediately  around  the  cross  (included  in  the 
above  calculation),  viz,  two  on  the  upright,  omitted  in  Dr.  Bau's  scheme; 
two  each  side,  and  one  immediately  to  the  left  of  the  lower  end  of  the  arrow 
shaft  (also  omitted  in  Dr.  Bau's  plan);  that  there  are  17  (=10+7)  charac- 
ters in  each  column  of  the  outer  slabs. 

This  may  be  accidental,  and,  as  a  rule,  but  little  confidence  should  be 
placed  in  such  calculations;  but  this,  taken  in  connection  with  what  we  find 
in  this  lino  in  the  Manuscript,  is  sufficient  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  this 
septenary  arrangement  is  not  accidental,  but  intentional,  and  has  some  spe- 
cific, hidden  meaning. 

The  tablet  on  the  inner  wall  of  Casa  No.  1  (Stephen's  Cent  Am.,  II, 
343)  has  on  it  fourteen  columns,  each  with  ten  characters,  making  140  in 
all ;  but  those  on  the  outer  corridor  of  the  same  casa  have  each  twenty  col- 
umns of  twelve  characters    The  tablet  of  Casa  No.  3,  wliich  appears  to  be 
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closely  related  to  the  Tablet  of  the  Cross,  presents  no  such  septenary 
arrangement,  yet  even  here  there  are  (counting  long  and  short)  seventeen 
columns^  and  in  the  extreme  right  and  left  columns  just  seventeen  charac- 
ters. I  find  this  arrangement  by  sevens  frequently  in  the  Mexican  Codices, 
but  in  most  of  these  caseB  it  is  apparent  that  this  results  from  the  division 
of  13,  as  a  corresponding  arrangement  by  sixes  accompanies,  or  is  to  be 
understood. 

Returning  to  our  plate,  wo  may,  as  I  think,  make  use  of  this  septenary 
characteristic  in  determining  some  of  the  numerals  that  are  partially  oblit- 
erated. The  red  are  sufficiently  distinct  except  the  missing  ones  in  tlie 
upper  line,  in  reforence  to  which  there  is  no  question  of  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  students  of  this  work;  and  the  right-hand  one  of  the  line  next  to  the 
bottom — the  only  question  hero  being  whether  this  is  18  or  19.  Adding 
together  all  the  numbers  indicated  by  these  red  numeral  characters  (includ- 
ing the  seven  in  the  upper  line),  we  find  the  sum  to  be  153,  if  we  count  the 
right-hand  one  of  the  9th  line  18,  or  154  if  we  count  it  19.  As  the  latter 
number  ( 1 54)  is  an  exact  multiple  of  seven,  we  conclude  that  this  character 
is  19,  and  this  agrees  with  the  eroded  space  and  the  position  of  the  dots 
over  the  remaining  portion. 

This  septenary  arrangement  does  not  appear  to  hold  good  with  the 
black  numerals. 

Returning  to  the  first  or  top  line  we  observe,  as  before  remarked,  that 
it  commences  with  Ymix  According  to  Landa  the  Mayas  began  the  com- 
putation of  their  days,  that,  is,  their  calendar,  with  one  Ymix.  We  quote 
his  language  here,  m  it  is  somewhat  singular: 

"It  is  curious  to  note  how  the  dominical  letter  [of  the  year]  always 
comes  up  at  the  beginning  of  its  year,  without  mistake  or  failing,  and  that 
none  of  the  other  twenty  letters  appears.  They  also  used  this  method  of 
counting  in  order  to  derive  from  certain  letters  a  method  of  counting  their 
epochs  and  other  things,  which,  though  interesting  to  them,  does  not  con- 
cern us  much  here.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  character  or  lotter  with 
which  they  begin  their  computation  of  the  days  or  their  calendar  is  called 

one  Yuiix,  which  is  this  C j  ,  which  has  no  certain  or  fixed  day  on 
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which  it  falls.  Because  each  one  changes  its  position  according  to  his  own 
count;  yet,  for  nil  that,  the  dominical  letter  of  tho  year  which  follows  does 
not  fail  to  conic  up  correctly."1 

It  appears  that  the  Chiapenee,  Tzendal,  Soconuseau,  Quiche,  and  Cak- 
chiquel  calendar!  began  the  list  of  days  with  Imox,  following  it  with  Ik  or 
Igh.  This  fact  indicates  a  common  origin  of  the  calendars  and  of  the  people. 
It  also  renders  the  statement  of  some  of  the  old  authorities,  that  the  names  of 
the  days  were  taken  from  the  names  of  their  deities  and  heroes,  quite  plausi- 
ble. If  this  be  true,  we  have  possibly  in  the  seven  days  here  given  the 
names  of  the  seven  chief  deities;  and  the  characters  on  the  page  are  to  be 
read  in  columns,  each  column  having  at  the  top  one  of  these  sacred  names. 
The  characters  in  the  second  line  appear  to  accord  with  this  view,  as  the 
first  four,  counting  from  the  left,  are  those  which  I  have  attempted  to  prove 
indicate  the  four  cardinal  points.  As  a  further  examination  of  this  plate 
would  require  me  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  tho  characters  themselves  I 
will  defer  further  notice  until  I  reach  that  subject. 

If  the  figures  furnish  us  with  any  evidence  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
contents,  I  decide  without  any  hesitancy  that  Plates  1*— X*  of  this  part  of 
the  work  relate  to  one  general  subject,  to  wit,  the  work  and  festivals  of  the 
apiarists.  We  may  be  somewhat  surprised  to  find  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
Manuscript  devoted  to  tho  festivals  of  this  limited  class,  whose  industry  was 
generally  considered  of  but  minor  importance  except  in  certain  localities. 
But  here  again,  as  I  believe,  we  detect  the  cunning  of  tho  priests.  This  was 
a  scheme  to  supply  their  board  with  honey.  Moreover,  it  is  quite  probable 
this  Manuscript  pertained  to  a  section  where  the  production  of  honey  was 
an  important  industry. 

Tho  objection  to  the  theory  that  these  plates  relate  to  these  particular 
festivals  may  be  raised,  that  the  insects  represented  by  tho  figures  on  them 
are  not  bees,  but  beetles  (coleopterous  insects). 

1  Rolacion  do  laacnaaado  Yucatan,  )>.  iUfi.  Y  mnchodr  iiotar  saiga  aiempre  la  letra*  que  en  domini- 
cal en  cl  pritm-ru  ilia  ilc  an  alio,  xln  rrrar  ni  foliar,  in  vriiir  a  aalirotra  dc  laa  XX  alii.  T'liuvan  tambicn 
dcale  tuoilo  dc  <  (intar  para  aseur  d<  siaa  lei  i  nn  ti<  rto  uiodo  dc  coular  para  sacar  ileal  an  bliaa  state  modo 
do  coniar  i|iio  U  nian  j  lira  In*  cdadca  v  ntraa  <usaa  quo  utiuqne  aim  para  olio*  curioaas,  no  una  bateir 
aqni  nuiclio  at  prnpoaito;  J  pur  r«a»  »u  qmdaran  000  desir  que  cl  earactcr  o  letra  dc  quo  couioncavu  ku 
cm  ntn  dc  Ina  diaa  n  knlctidariu,  ae  llama  Hun  Tmix  y  0»  oale  cl  qual  rjolii  uc  diu  ofarlo  ni  acDolado 
enqne  rriiya.  Porquc  coda  uno  lo  muda  la  pxopia  cucnta  y  contado  caao  no  fnlta  el  ealir  la  letra  qui 
view  |>«r  dominical  cl  prirooni  del  atlii  que  ae  Hi«nc. 
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The  wings  and  abdomen  are,  it  is  true,  very  much  like  the  elytra  and 
abdomen  of  beetles,  but  there  are  abundant  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
opinion  I  have  advanced  here,  which  appears  to  have  been  held  by  Abbe 
Bruaew  de  Bonrbourg,  is  correct. 

First  Wo  find  nowhere  any  reason  for  believing  that  beetles  played 
an  important  part  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  natives  of  Yucatan. 

Second.  We  do  know,  from  the  most  satisfactory  evidence,  notwith- 
standing the  assertions  of  some  writers  to  the  contrary,  that  bees  were 
abundant  in  some  sections,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
domesticated  and  reared  for  their  honey;  in  fact,  the  collecting  of  honey 
appears  to  have  been  an  important  industry  in  some  localities.  I  quote  in 
proof  of  this  statement  from  Clavigero,  Vol.  I,  page  G8: 

"There  are  at  least  six  different  kinds  of  bees.  The  first  is  the  same 
with  the  common  bee  of  Europe,  with  which  it  agrees,  not  only  in  size, 
shape,  and  color,  but  also  in  its  disposition  and  manners  and  in  the  qualities 
of  its  honey  and  wax.  The  second  species,  which  differs  from  the  first  only 
in  having  no  sting,  is  the  bee  of  Yucatan  and  Chiapa,  which  makes  the 
fine,  clear  honey  of  Estabentun,  of  an  aromatic  flavor,  superior  to  that  of 
all  the  other  kinds  of  honey  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  honey  is 
taken  from  them  six  times  a  year;  that  is,  once  in  every  other  month;  but 
the  best  is  that  which  is  got  in  November,  being  made  from  a  fragrant 
white  flower,  like  jessamine,  which  blows  in  September,  called  in  that 
country  Estabentun,  from  which  the  honey  has  derived  its  name. 

"The  third  species  resembles  in  its  form  the  winged  ants,  but  is  smaller 
than  the  common  bee  and  without  a  sting.  This  insect,  which  is  poculiar 
to  warm  and  temperate  climates,  forms  nests  in  size  and  shape  resembling 
sugar-loaves,  and  even  sometimes  greatly  exceeding  these  in  size,  which  are 
suspended  from  rocks  or  from  trees,  and  particularly  from  the  oak.  The 
populousuess  of  these  hives  are  much  greater  than  those  of  the  common  bee. 
The  nymphs  of  this  bee,  which  are  eatable,  are  white  and  round,  like  a 
pearl.  The  honey  is  of  a  grayish  color,  but  of  a  fine  flavor.  The  fourth 
species  is  a  yellow  bee,  smaller  than  the  common  one,  but,  like  it,  furnished 
with  a  sting;  its  honey  is  not  equal  to  those  already  mentioned.  The 
fifth  is  a  small  bee  without  a  sting,  which  constructs  hives  of  an  orbicular 
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form  in  subterraneous  cavities;  and  the  honey  in  sour  and  somewhat  bitter. 
The  Tlalpipiolli,  which  is  the  sixth  species,  is  black  and  yellow,  of  the  size 
of  the  common  bee,  but  has  no  sting." 

He  also  adds,  in  a  foot-notn  on  page  G8,  the  following  statement :  "The 
honey  of  Kstabenthn  is  in  high  estimation  with  the  English  and  French 
who  touch  at  the  ports  of  Yucatan;  and  I  have  known  the  French  of 
Guarico  buy  it  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  sending  it  as  a  present  to  the 
king  " 

Landa,  in  speaking  of  these  festivals,  makes  particular  mention  of  bee- 
keepers, or  keeper*  of  beehives. 

Third.  A  careful  study  of  these  plates  of  the  Manuscript  I  think  will 
satisfy  any  one  that  the  bee  is  the  insect  intended,  although  the  figures  are 
inexact 

Tnke,  for  example,  the  yellow  figure  in  the  middle  division  of  Plate 
V*.  The  hair  indicates  that  this  is  a  female,  and  tho  long  tongue  shows  it 
has  a  sucking  apparatus.1  There  can  bo  but  little  doubt  that  it  is  intended  as 
a  representation  of  the  queen  bee,  or  Ahaulil-cab,  "the  queen  of  bees." 

As  but  few  particulars  in  regard  to  the  festivals  of  tho  apiarists  have 
been  recorded  we  have  but  little  to  guide  us  in  an  attempt  to  explain  tho 
figures  in  theso  plates.  Landa  states  in  reference  to  them  that  "In  tho 
month  TtOM  the  bee-keepers  (or  masters  of  the  hives)  prepare  themselves 
for  the  celebration  of  their  festival  in  Tzcc.  *  *  *  •  They  had  for 
their  patrons  tho  Bacabs,  especially  Ilobnil.  They  made  at  that  time  great 
offerings,  particularly  to  the  four  Chacs,  to  which  they  presented  four 
plates,  with  pellets  of  incense  in  each  one  and  painted  round  the  border 
with  figures  of  honey  [honeycomb?],  in  order  to  obtain  an  abundance  by 
this  feast."2 

Some  of  the  figures  appear  to  relate  to  the  operations  and  incidents  of 
the  industry,  as  we  have  seen  is  true  of  those  that  refer  to  hunting  and 
the  hunters'  festivals.  We  see  hero  what  appear  to  be  their  hives,  either 
artificial— made  for  domesticated  bees — or  those  cut  from  the  tree  contain- 
ing the  honey  of  the  wild  bees.  Notice,  for  example,  the  figure  in  the 
hands  of  the  female  in  the  right  of  the  lower  division  of  Plate  V*.  The 

'The  WiHii  iiiiin<lilmUl<-  iiiw-ol,  1ml  Iium  an  rliingated  tonjsm'  for  extrai'lmg  ilic  n.'.larof  dowerft. 
'S.  C  Appendix  No.  3,  B. 
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upper  part  bears  a  different  mark  from  the  lower.  The  lower  part  is  marked 
with  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  symbol  for  Cauae,  which,  as  heretofore 
stated,  when  given  in  this  way  appear  to  signify  that  the  thing  upon  which 
they  are  placed  is  made  of  wood.  The  characters  on  the  upper  portion 
resemble  Caban,  and  here  probably  signify  Cab,  "honey,"  or  Cabnal,  "a 
hive  of  honey";  but  it  is  proper  to  warn  the  reader  that  in  other  places,  as 
will  hereafter  appear,  it  is  used  to  denote  the  material  of  which  a  seat  is 
made.  I  think  it  more  than  likely  that  here  it  refers  to  the  vessel  in  which 
the  honey  is  contained  I  presume  this  to  be  the  case,  because  the  indi- 
viduals in  the  lower  division  of  Plate  IX»  appear  to  have  lifted  the  honey 
out  of  the  vessel  which  lies  at  their  feet ;  and  we  also  see  on  the  arm  of  the 
individual  at  the  left  of  the  lower  division  of  Plato  V*  a  figure  marked  with 
this  same  character.  As  he  has  a  Btaff  in  his  right  hand  he  is  probably 
returning  from  a  successful  bee-hunt,  bearing  his  prize. 

According  to  Landa  the  apiarists  held  two  festivals  during  the  year, 
one  in  the  fifth  month  (Tzec),  and  the  other  in  the  eighth  month  (Hoi); 
that  is,  in  October  and  December.  But  according  to  the  red  and  black 
numerals  in  these  plates  the  one  referred  to  appears  to  have  been  held 
annually,  on  the  days  Gib,  Caban  and  Ezanah,  in  the  1 7th  month — Kayab — 
corresponding  to  the  first  part  of  June.  The  female  in  the  lower  division 
of  Plate  V*  is  probably  Cokbti-Xbolon-clioch,  a  goddess  supposed  to  be  the 
patron  of  the  apiarists. 

I  would  also  call  attention  to  the  following  additional  items  on  these 
plates  which  are  worthy  of  notice. 

On  Plato  III*,  upper  division,  next  to  the  left-hand  figure,  we  notice  a 
kind  of  cross  arising  out  of  the  body  of  a  bee.  On  this  cross  are  parts  of 
a  partially  obliterated  figure,  which,  upon  close  inspection,  I  decide  with- 
out hesitation  was  that  of  a  bird,  reminding  us  of  the  bird  on  the  Tablet  of 
the  Cross  at  Palanquo  and  on  crosses  in  several  of  the  Mexican  Codices 
A  foot,  the  tail,  and  parts  of  the  wings  are  yet  plainly  visible.  The  right- 
hand  figure  of  the  same  division  also  shows  a  plant  in  the  form  of  a  cross 
arising  out  of  the  body  of  a  bee.  I  presume  these  relate  to  the  requests  to 
the  gods  for  rain  to  mako  the  plants  produce  flowers  for  the  bees. 

The  figure  at  the  right  of  the  middle  division  of  the  same  plate,  which 
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•t  to  l«i  the  trod  ot*  death,  appears  to  he  in  the  aet  of  breaking  a  vessel 
*^»rth«jnwar«,  which,  its  the  presence  of  the  cross-bones  indicates,  is 
to  signify  death.    The  character  between  the  parts  of  the  broken 
>-?*mm:\  probably  signifies  ••divided"  or  separated. 

1  he  figures  along  the  lower  margin  of  the  middle  division  of  Plates 
,  II*,  \  111*,  IX*,  and  X*  are  chiefly  representations  of  offerings  made  to 
■  j ■  -'1"  1  'I  the,  boe-keepers,  as  lit- re  we  see  the  leg  of  a  deer,  bread,  maize,  &c. 
'1  he.  broad  rectangular  red  figures  in  the  middle  division  of  the  plates 
i/kft  mentioned,  and  elsewhere,  from  which  the  bees  are  flying,  may  repre- 
a>.».i  hive*,  which  were  suspended  by  cords.    If  not,  I  am  wholly  unable  to 
%  their  meaning. 

A*  I  have,  not  been  able  to  group  the  remaining  plates  of  the  Manu- 
t-  in  a  Manufactory  manner,  I  will  content  myself  with  referring  to  such 
|.^iin.4  M  I  think  I  can  explain,  without  attempting,  except  in  a  few  cases, 
Us  .-.how  tin  ii  connection  with  others. 

J  bo  IcmultiM  and  god  of  death  figured  on  Plate  XI*  appear  to  be 
ing,  .a  making  ropes.    The  figures  themselves  indicate  this  so  plainly 
i  •  u,  l<  a\i:  no  doubt  in  my  mind  in  reference  to  it    Moreover,  some  of  the 
II*. m  <  b.o.o  ter»,  tu  1  think,  correspond  with  this  interpretation, 
ii  ia  piububli!  the  figures  are  also  symbolic  representations  of  human 
J  be  leiualo  figure,  I  presume,  is  intended  to  represent  the  goddess 
/    hi  i,  svlei,  in  iuliiiiion  to  her  other  powers  or  attributes,  was  supposed  to 
I  j    i'lu  over  tho  formation  and  birth  of  infants.    The  interlaced  or  cross- 
i   i  b  'I  bundle  before  her  accords  with  this  idea,  if  my  interpretation  of  this 
j  ir  nKiti:  liguru  ho  correct — that  is,  that  it  signifies  zihx  or  zihil,  "birth"  or 
"••j  V»n  " 

li.i  pri    ure  of  tho  god  of  death  so  close  at  hand  and  the  death  sym- 
i  •  I  b<  b.iti  him  in  the  Moootul  division,  and  twice  iu  the  lower  division,  are 
i  l      intruded  to  signify  the  uncertainty  of  human  life.    The  Ezanab 
•  i   .    1. 1  mi  ii.'  Ik  .el  of  this  god  in  this  place — as  this  is  not  usual — must 

,        1 1  in,  U.i  n  »m<l-->  I  follow  tin-  »illi<i^i.i)ib;  of  the  lexicons,  but  in  referring  to  the  MtfoiK- 
,.        I  1,,  kIi.iI  I  fiii|>|i»«u  to  bate  Ihvu  the  MM<J—  tor  example.  I:,:,  anil  in  some  c.i«-<  i* 
i|  I    i|.  Hole  lira  ■mim  u>uuil,  or  at  leant  to  the  ruliug  element*  of  niuiilar  words  baring 

 tail  m  .til.  i  ol  liiuiiHi  tho  uativcn  coald  make  the  distinct  jou*  iu  their  pronuncia- 

I         .1.  ,.-.  i..  II  •.ui.  b<  ru  Ihiit  I  UH»ko  no  cliuui  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Maya  language.  I 
i- .  i    1 1..  I  >i.  i.i.b  un. I  ni«iu«iur  fur  aucb.  ua»  aa  1  deaire  to  make  of  it  in  ibis  paper. 
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have  some  particular  signification  especially  applicable  to  what  is  here  sym- 
bolized. As  some  of  the  cognate  words,  especially  where  the  aspirate  is 
used,  denote  "certainty,"  it  is  possible  that  it  is  used  hero  to  signify  the 
certainty  of  death. 

Plates  XII*  to  XVII*  undoubtedly  relate  to  the  manufacture  of  idols. 
In  the  second  division  of  XII*  (see  Fig.  34)  we  set*  the  artists  painting 
them  with  the  slip  of  yucca  or  maguey  leaf,  as  described  by  Colonel  Ste- 
venson, and  also  by  Mrs.  Stevenson  in  her  admirable  little  pamphlet  on  tho 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Zuni  Indians. 

In  the  third  division  we  observe  the  priests  consecrating  the  implements 
and  the  wood  out  of  which  their  wooden  idols  are  to  be  made.  These 
plates,  I  think,  refer  to  the  manufacture  of  both  kinds  of  idols,  those  of 
burnt  clay  and  those  of  wood.  The  wooden  block  is  here  represented  by 
the  oblong  figure  with  Cauac  characters  on  it;  the  implement  by  the  twisted 
figure  on  or  against  the  block.  My  reasons  for  believing  that  this  is  a  tool 
of  some  kind  used  iu  working  wood  is  that  in  the  third  division  of  Plate 
XXIII*,  I  see  it  in  the  hands  of  individuals  who  are  evidently  doing  some- 
thing to  trees.  The  trees  appear  to  be  severed  as  though  cut  off  by  a  rude 
saw  of  some  kind. 

The  figures  in  the  second  division  of  Plates  XIII*  and  XIV*  probably 
represent  the  idols  in  the  kilns,  or  in  their  positions  for  baking;  what  the 
birds  on  them  signify  I  am  unable  to  say ;  possibly  they  relate  to  auguries. 

The  figures  of  bent  trees  in  the  third  and  lower  divisions  of  Plate 
XIII*  may  denote  the  temporary  cabins  in  which  they 
worked 

The  figures  in  the  lower  division  probably  represent  what 
Landa  alludes  to  when  he  says,  "where  they  placed  tho  wood 
with  a  great  urn  (tinajaj  for  to  keep  shut  up  (or  inclosed)  the 
idols  all  the  time  they  wore  at  work  upon  them."1 . 

We  Bee  here  tho  priests  offering  incense  in  a  singularly  shaped  burner 
(Fig.  17)  over  these  unfinished  idols. 

The  wood  of  which  the  images  wore  formed  was  probably  placed  in 

<8ec«  A|.|n-ui1Ix  No.  3  II. 
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these  urns  and  steamed,  in  order  to  soften  if,  or,  after  carving,  to  give  the 
images  themselves  the  desired  color. 

The  attention  of  the  reader  is  called  to  the  figures  on  which  the  indi- 
viduals in  tho  upper  division  of  this  and  of  Plate  XIV*  are  seated.  The 
characters  with  which  they  are  marked  denote,  as  I  believe,  that  they  are 
wooden  seats  or  platforms. 

In  the  left-hand  compartment  of  the  third  division  of  Plate  XIV*  we 
see  one  of  the  priests,  or  artists,  dressed  to  represent  tho  god  of  death,  pre- 
paring the  paint.  The  other  two  figures  in  the  same  division  show  them  at 
their  devotions  in  their  cabins.  In  the  lower  division  they  are  at  work 
carving  the  images.  The  peculiar  form  of  the  instrument  here  figured  (see 
Fig.  'Ah)  leads  me  to  believe  it  was  of  metal. 

In  the  upper  division  of  Plato  XV*  are  the  "messengers,"  who  wore 
sent  by  the  priests  to  procure  tho  wood,  with  machetes  in  hand,  chopping 
down  the  trees.  Although  Lauda  states  that  cedar  alone  was  used  in  this 
work  two  difi'erent  species  of  trees  are  evidently  represented  here,  the  black 
one  doubtless  the  native  ebony  out  of  which  their  "black"  images  were 
carved. 

Division  two  of  Plates  XV*  and  XVI*,  and  division  four  of  XVII*  and 
XVIII*,  represent  the  artists  at  work  carving  images,  but  here  tho  machete 
is  tho  chief  implement  used. 

Tho  upper  division  of  XVII*  contains  two  groups  of  figures  which  I 
find  it  difficult  to  interpret  satisfactorily.  I  think  these  are  symbolic  repre- 
sentations, and  not  pictographa.  Tho  left  group  may  possibly  signify  that 
out  of  the  earth  (represented  by  the  head  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner) 
springs  the  tree  (denoted  by  the  curved  l>eam  with  Cauac  characters  upon 
it);  that  it  finally  produces  a  god  (the  figure  at  the  top)  to  which  the 
peoplo  and  priests  offer  incense  and  viands.  If  this  be  the  true  interpreta- 
tion it  is  a  severe  satire  upon  their  worship,  and  reminds  us  strongly  of  the 
sarcasm  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  on  the  religion  of  the  idolaters  of  his  day. 

The  group  to  the  right  is  possibly  a  figurative  representation  of  a  similar 
idea.  At  the  base  aire  two  Tlaloc  heads,  emblems  of  fertility,  out  of  which 
arises  a  tree  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  on  which  is  seated  an  idol.  The  plant 
probably  signifies  the  "tree  of  life,''  or  "life-giving  plant." 
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Similar  crosses  found  in  other  Codices,  with  two  indicated  halves,  denote 
the  meeting  of  two  periods  of  time — that  is,  the  close  of  one  period  and  the 
commencement  of  another;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  such  idea  is  con- 
nected with  this  one.  I  think  it  has  reference  to  the  newly-formed  god,  as 
we  see  the  priest  here  also  presenting  offerings.  The  character  at  the  foot 
of  the  priest,  according  to  what  we  have  heretofore  ascertained,  denotes 
bread.  In  the  third  division  we  probably  see  the  newly-made  images  in 
baskets,  covered  with  cloth,  as  stated  by  Landa,  whose  description  of  this 
work  will  Ijo  found  in  Appendix  No.  3,  I. 

The  persons  represented  in  the  upper  division  of  Plate  XVIII*  are  pierc- 
ing their  ears  and  sprinkling  the  blood  on  tortillas,  or  on  the  sacred  stones 

AcantUtl. 

In  the  upper  division  of  Plate  XIX*,  and  running  over  upon  the  right 
margin  of  XX*,  and  in  the  second  division  of  the  former,  wo  have,  as  I 
believe,  a  series  of  figures  relating  to  one  subject.  The  earnest  desire  of 
the  Maya  woman  for  posterity  is  a  fact  well  known;  it  is  also  well  .known 
that  to  this  end  it  was  their  custom  to  beseech  the  aid  of  their  deities  with 
earnest  prayers.  In  this  series  of  figures  wo  see,  I  think,  this  custom  rep- 
resented and  its  result.  Commencing:  at  the  ri<rht  of  XIX*  and  moving 
toward  the  left,  there  is,  first,  the  woman  pleading  with  ono  deity,  who  turns 
his  back  upon  her— that  is,  refuses  to  grant  her  prayer;  the  next  one  listens, 
but  gives  no  favorable  response;  the  third  is  more  favorable;  and  now  the 
first  (shown  again  in  the  fourth  figure)  and  the  second  (shown  again  on 
Plato  XX*)  are  disposed  to  be  gracious.  * 

In  the  second  division  is  shown  the  result.  Proceeding  from  the  right 
towards  the  left  we  observe  the  tightening  girdle;  next,  one  strand  broken 
and  then  the  other.  The  figures  on  which  they  are  sitting  are  probably 
intended  for  mats. 

Although  this  series  may  have  a  genend  application  it  is  possible  tliat 
it  refers  also  to  incidents  in  the  life  history  of  some-goddess,  or  noted  female 
of  the  early  days  of  the  nation. 

The  figures  in  the  third  division  of  XVIII*  and  XIX*  may  have  some 
relation  to  the  series  first  referred  to;  but,  if  so,  I  have  not  succeeded  in 
finding  it  out 
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The  lower  divisions  of  XIX*  and  XX*  are  occupied  with  figure*  of 
women  bearing  burdens.  The  substance  borne  by  three  out  of  the  eight  is 
denoted  by  Kan  figures,  which,  as  I  liave  heretofore  intimated,  represent 
maize.  The  two  burdens  indicated  by  death  symbols  possibly  denote  the 
bones  or  ashes  of  their  dead;  1  think  it  likely  some  of  them  denotes  cala- 
bashes, gourds,  or  some  vegetable  of  tliis  kind. 

This  "death  symbol,"  as  I  have  called  it,  may  also  be  used  as  the 
symbol  of  some  such  vegetable  product,  especially  as  there  are  one  or  two 
Maya  words  of  similar  sound  that  signify  calabash,  gourd,  &c.  The  right- 
hand  figure  of  XX*  is  carrying  something  which  probably  denotes  squashes, 
and  the  two  at  the  right  of  XIX*  their  lares  and  penates. 

The  figures  in  the  third  division  of  Plate  XX*  (see  Fig.  8  i)  form  the 
sequel  to  the  first  and  second  of  XIX*,  but  we  are  not  to  understand  this  as 
representing  baptism,1  as  the  sprinkling  is  not  performed  by  a  priest,  nor  is 
there  a  priest  present;  but  rather  as  ordinary  ablutions 

The  two  figures  in  the  left  compartment,  upper  division  of  XXI*,  are 
undoubtedly  time  symbols.  The  triangular  Kzanab  character  in  front  of 
the  Chac  probably  denotes  the  close  of  a  luster  or  Cycle,  as  this  is  the  last 
of  the  intercalated  days  of  the  Ix  j-ears.  The  circles  on  the  curved  figure 
may  signify  years  or  Ahaues. 

The  females  in  the  lower  divisions  of  XXI*  and  XXII*  appear  from 
their  hair  to  be  young  unmarried  persons,  who  are  probably  praying  unto 
the  gods,  represented  by  the  idols  before  them,  to  give  them  husbands,  or 
to  grant  some  special  favor. 

The  upper  division  of  Plates  XXIII'-XXVIII*  appear  to  relate 
to  warfare.  On  Plate  XXVII*  we  see  the  victors  returning,  leading  their 
prisoners  and  captured  animals,  singing  and  dancing  as  they  move  along. 
By  the  wayside  is  one  of  the  plain  enemies  being  devoured  by  a  vulture. 
Here  the  priest  is  seen  also  with  his  captive,  but,  as  might  be  expected,  it 
is  a  woman. 

On  XXVI*  and  XXV*  we  see  the  prisoners  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
the  priests  to  be  sacrificed    Holding  by  the  hair,  as  here  shown,  appears 

■At  to  the  Maya  baptiaw,  aee  the  quotation  from  Landa'.  K*lacion  and  Translation,  Appendix 
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always  to  indicate  that  the  individual  is  to  be  sacrificed.  Repeated  exam- 
ples may  be  found  in  the  Mexican  Codices. 

On  the  former  there  is  also  the  figure  of  a  bird  plucking  the  eye  out 
of  one  of  the  slain;  but  here,  as  I  think,  something  more  is  intended  than 
simply  that  a  vulture  is  devouring  a  dead  num.  The  peculiar  eye  and 
black  body  show  very  clearly  that  this  is  the  same  bird  as  that  on  the  right 
in  the  upper  division  of  Plato  XXVIII*.  In  the  latter  wo  see  the  figures 
of  two  birds  in  deadly  conflict.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  picture!  I 
believe  it  is  a  kind  of  ptctograph,  somewhat  similar  to  those  drawn  by 
modern  Indians,  and  that  it  signifies  a  battle  between  two  tribes,  represented 
by  these  two  birds.  The  bird  with  the  rod  circle  around  the  eye  denotes 
that  tribe  to  which  tho  author  of  the  Manuscript  belonged,  and  which,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  was  victorious.  This  is  shown  by  the  figure  on  Plate 
XXVI*  previous!}'  referred  to.  As  further  evidence  of  this  we  see  the 
other  bird  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  the  individual  at  tho  right  hand  of  the 
upper  division  of  Plate  XXIII*. 

On  Plato  XXIV*  wo  observe  tho  god  of  the  conquered  tribe  a  captive 
in  the  hands  of  the  deity  of  tho  victors,  and  in  front  of  them  a  soldier  run- 
ning away  with  captured  spoils,  and  the  priest  with  the  captured  woman. 
On  Plate  XXIII*  is  the  figure  of  a  Chac  firing  the  dwellings  of  tho  con- 
quered village.  The  last-mentioned  figure  is  the  one  Brasseur  interpreted 
as  signifying  the  craters  of  a  doublo  volcano. 

The  reader  is  not  to  understand  that  I  claim  that  the  order  in  which 
thcso  figures  are  mentioned  is  that  in  which  they  should  come,  nor  is  it 
claimed  that  they  denote  hero  a  real  battle,  as  it  is  probable  they  represent 
only  a  kind  of  play  enacted  during  some  festival;  yet  there  is  doubtless  an 
allusion  to  some  real  battle  or  war.  My  principal  reason  for  believing  it 
represents  only  a  play  is  the  significant  absence  of  weapons. 

The  following  account  of  tho  celebration  of  a  Pipil  victory  is  taken 
from  Bancroft's  Native  Races: 

"When  information  was  received  from  their  war  chief  that  lie  had 
gained  a  victory,  the  diviner  ascertained  to  which  of  the  gods  sacrifice  was 
to  be  made.  If  to  Quetzalcoatl,  the  ceremony  lasted  fifteen  days,  and  upon 
each  day  they  sacrificed  a  prisoner.    These  sacrifices  were  made  as  follows: 
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All  those  who  had  been  in  the  battle  returned  homo  in  procession,  singing 
and  dancing,  bringing  with  them  the  captives  who  were  to  be  sacrificed, 
their  wrists  and  ankles  decorated  with  feathers  and  chalchiuites  and  their 
necks  with  strings  of  cacao-nibs.  The  high-priests  and  other  ministers 
went  out  at  the  head  of  the  populace  to  meet  them  with  music  and  dancing, 
and  the  caciques  and  captains  delivered  over  those  who  were  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  high-priests.  Then  they  all  went  together  to  the  court-yard  of  their 
tuepa  or  temple,  where  they  continued  dancing  day  and  night  during  the 
time  the  sacrifices  lasted.  In  the  middle  of  the  court  was  a  stone  bench  on 
which  the  victim  was  stretched,  four  priests  holding  him  by  the  feet  and 
hands.  The  sacrificing  priest  then  came  forward,  adorned  with  many 
feathers  and  loaded  with  little  bells,  holding  in  his  hand  a  flint  knife,  with 
which  he  opened  the  breast  of  his  victim,  tore  out  the  heart,  brandished  it 
toward  the  cardinal  points,  and  finally  threw  it  into  the  air  with  sufficient 
force  to  cause  it  to  fall  directly  in  the  middle  of  the  court,  saying,  '  Receive, 
O  God,  this  thank-offering  for  the  victory.'  This  sacrifice  was  public  and 
beheld  by  all  the  people." 
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SYMBOLS,  PICTOGRAPHS,  AND  OTITER  FIGURES  WHICH  CAN- 
NOT BE  PROPERLY  CLASSED  AS  WRITTEN  CHARACTERS. 

Before  attempting  to  explain  any  of  the  written  characters  I  will  notice 
some  other  figures  which  are  tijie  pictures,  but  were  not  specially  alluded 
to  when  speaking  of  the  figures  in  the  spaces ;  others  which  may  be  classed 
as  pictographs,  and  some  which  appear  to  be  true  symbols. 

Foot-prints. — These  appear  to  have  two  or  three  different  significations 
in  the  various  manuscripts. 

First.  A  journey  made,  denoting  not  the  road,  but  tho  fact  that  some 
one  has  passed  on  in  a  given  direction,  that  a  journey  has  been  partly  or 
completely  accomplished.  This  use  is  common  in  some  of  the  Mexican 
Codices. 

Second.  That  so  many  periods  of  time  have  elapsed.  This  appears  to 
be  their  signification  on  Plates  34  to  38  of  tho  Borgian  C(k1cx  and  Plates 
25  to  28  of  the  Dresden  Codex. 

Third.  To  denote  movements  to  be  made  during  certain  religious  fes- 
tivals. This  appears  to  be  one  object  of  their  use  in  the  Manuscript  Troano, 
as,  for  example,  on  Plates  III  and  VI.    Another  is  to  indicate  journeyings. 

The  machete  or  hatchet  (bat  in  Maya)  is  represented  in  tho  Manuscript 
in  two  forms  (Fig.  18,  a  and  b).  As  it  is  not  likely  the  artist  intended  to  bo 
strictly  accurate  in  minor  details,  his  only  desire  being  to  represent  the 
implement  with  sufficient  exactness  to  insure  its  recognition,  we  may  not  be 
wan-anted  in  assuming  that  these  two  forms  indicate  a  difference  in  the 
hatchets.    Tho  one  marked  «  may  be  the  conventional  figure,  and  b  an 
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attempt  at  true  pictorial  representation;  yet  I  suggest  as  possible  that  the 
latter,  which  was  used  in  carving  the  wooden  images,  may  represent  the 
copper  ax  and  the  other  the  stone  ax.  Landa  (Relacion  §XX1X)  says: 
"They  had  little  hatchets  of  a  particular  metal  of  this 
form  [Fig.  18c].     These  they  adjusted  to  a  handle  of 


fio.  ia 


wood;  in  combat  these  served  them  as  an  ami;  they 
also  Instruments  used  in  working  tcood." 

Tho  spear  or  dart,  and  one  method  of  throwing  it,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  13  (pago  W>),  heretofore  referred  to.  1  judge 
from  this  that  a  kind  of  hook  or  hand  ballista  was  used  to 
give  it  more  force.  Something  similar  is  shown  frequently 
in  the  Mexican  Codices  and,  according  to  Valentini,  on  the 
Berlin  stone.  The  instrument  in  the  other  hand  may  be  a 
stick  with  a  notch  in  it  to  guide  the  dart;  the  only  reason 
for  doubting  this  is  the  bent  form  given  the  one  figured  on 
the  next  plate 

The  usual  form  of  the  spear  as  given  in  the  Manuscript  is  shown  in 
Fig.  19a.  This  often  has  tho  head  marked  with  the  trembling  cross  similar 
to  that  in  Ezanab,  probably  denoting  that  it 
was  made  of  flint. 

The  arrow,  if  such  it  be  (as  no  bow  is 
found  in  the  Manuscript),  is  generally  figured 
with  the  head  in  this  form  (Fig.  iidt),  indi- 
cating, if  truly  represented,  that  a  flint  was  Kio.  is. 
thrust  into  the  split  end  of  the  shaft  in  the  usual  way;  the  other  end  of  the 
shaft  was  surrounded  by  two  feather  whirls.     Fossibl}-  these  are  darts 
thrown  by  hand  and  not  arrows. 

I  have  been  somewhat  surprised  to  find  nothing  in  this  work  indicating 
warfare,  unless  it  be  the  figures  which  I  have  heretofore  interpreted  as 
probably  representing  a  play.  Herrora,  speaking  of  the  expedition  of  Cor- 
dova (Dec.  2,  Bk.  1,  chap.  3),  says  that,  while  at  Cotoche,  "there  appeared 
a  multitude  [of  Indians]  in  armor  made  of  quilted  cotton,  with  targets, 
wooden  swords  having  edges  of  flints,  largo  cutlasses,  spears,  and  slings 
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*  •  •  •  pouring  in  at  the  same  time  such  a  shower  of  stones  and  arrows 
that  they  wounded  fifteen  Spaniards." 

Bernal  Diaz,  from  whom  Hern  ia  evidently  quotes,  says:  "These  war- 
riors were  armed  with  thick  coats  of  cotton,  and  carried  besides  their  bows 
and  arrows,  lances,  shields,  and  slings."1 

Landa  (Relacion  §XXIX)  says  their  offensive  weapons  were  bows  and 
arrows,  which  they  boro  in  a  quiver,  the  latter  made  of  reeds  and  having 
the  points  armed  with  obsidian  or  fish-teeth,  and  very  sharp.  "They  had 
little  hatchets  of  a  particular  metal,"  heretofore  referred  to,  "which,  in  com- 
bat, served  them  as  an  arm."  "They  also  had  lances  a  tois  [fathom]  in 
length,  armed  at  the  end  with  a  silex  head,  very  hard.  And  they  had  no 
other  arms." 

Figures  in  red,  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  20  (tho  little  squares  only  are 
alluded  to),  aro  found  in  a  number  of  places  in  the  Manuscript. 
Brasseur  interprets  them  as  symbols  for  cab, "  honey  "  or  "honey- 
comb." The  connection  in  which  they  are  found  I  think 
proves  that  he  is  correct.  We  find  elsewhere,  as  in  the  char- 
acter for  Cauac,  and  on  articles  made  of  wood,  a  similar  figure, 
usually  smaller,  outlined  in  black,  but  never  colored.  Attention  will  be 
called  to  this  hereafter. 

A  figure  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  21  is  also  found  on  several  plates 

Fio.  21.  Fxo.  88.  Fia.  83.  Fio.  84. 

of  the  Manuscript,  but  never  in  the  Codex.  Sometimes  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  priest,  but  in  a  few  instances  it  seems  to  be  used  as  a  character  or 
symbol.  Brasseur's  interpretation  is  nen  or  "mirror";  but  this  I  think  is  a 
mistake.  It  is  more  probable  that  it  is  a  figure  of  the  calendar  wheel  men- 
tioned by  Landa. 

Mortars  used  for  preparing  paints  are  represented  in  two  forms  (see 
Figs.  22  and  23):  their  puint-pots  as  in  Fig.  24. 

On  Plate  XXXIV  we  observe  the  priests  in  the  act  of  painting  blue 
that  which  is  here  shown  (Fig.  25),  which  is  probably  a  little  adoratorio 

>Hi«t.-Ki-«li»g'»Traiiiil.  p.  4. 
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baldachin  or  place  in  which  their  idols  were  seated  in  their  temples.  Some- 
thing similar  is  also  found  elsewhere  in  the  same  work. 

Houses,  cabins,  and  other  buildings,  even  temples  in  which  their  idols 
were  placed,  appear  usually  to  be  represented  in  the 
Manuscript  by  such  figures  as  shown  in  cuts  26,  27, 
2*,  and  29. 

These,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparison,  are  really 
but  slight  variations  from  theMexican  conventional 
symbol  for  a  house  (colli). 

The  side  wall  in  Fig.  29  appears  to  be  com- 
posed of  blocks  of  some 
kind  placed  one  upon 
another,  probably  of 
stone,  each  bearing  tho 
Muluc  character.  Mai, 
the  root  from  which  most 
of  the  words  commenc- 
ing with  viol  and  mul 
F,°-  are  derived,  signifies  "  a  F,u'  **• 

group  of  things  united  or  congregated  one  upon  another,"  but  without  refer- 
ence to  the  material  of  which  they  are  composed.  It  is  true  that  in  this 
house  we  see  the  fignro  of  a  bee,  and  might  therefore  suppose  it  represents 
the  place  where  the  hives  were  kept,  but  the  officiating  priest  in  front  leads 


ZJLmh 


us  to  believe  it  denotes  a  temple  of  some  kind  in 
which  the  ceremonies  of  the  apiarists'  festival  were 
performed.  The  character  at  the  top  of  the  wall 
with  a  cross  in  it,  somewhat  resembling  that  in  tho 
symbol  for  F.zanah,  is  very  common  in  these  figures. 
This  probably  marks  the  end  of  the  beam  which 
was  placed  on  the  wall  to  support  the  roof.  I  so 
conclude  because  I  find  that  it  is  wanting  in  the 
lighter  and  temporary  dwellings,  represented  in  Fig.  28.  Tho  interpreta- 
tion of  tho  character  as  here  used  is  doubtful.  Tho  curved  line  running 
from  this  to  the  top  portion  probably  represents  the  rafter;  the  slender 
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thread-like  lines  (yellow  in  the  original)  the  straw  or  grass  with  which  the 
roof  was  thatched. 

The  checkered  part  may  represent  a  matting  of  reeds  or  brushwood, 
on  which  the  straw  was  placed. 

The  following  extract  from  Landa  will  give  an  idea  of  the  form  and 
structure  of  the  ordinary  dwellings  of  the  people  as  seen  by  him: 

"  HABITATIONS  OP  THE  MAYAS. 

"The  manner  of  building  the  houses  in  Yucatan  was  to  cover  them 
with  straw,  which  they  had  in  abundance  and  of  good  quality,  or  with 
leaves  of  the  palm  trees,  well  suited  to  this  pur-  \\\ '> ;;  jj !.'/;  jj 

pose.  Thy  raised  the  roof,  giving  it  a  consider- 
able pitch,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  rain  could 
not  penetrate  it.    A  wall  was  then  erected  in 

the  center,  dividing  the 
house  lengthwise,  leaving 
in  this  wall  some  doors 
for  communicating  with 

ithe  part  which  was  called 
the  back  of  the  house, 
where  they  had  their 
beds;  the  other  part  was  carefully  whitewashed  with  lime.  In  the  houses  of 
the  nobles  these  walls  were  covered  with  pleasant  pictures.  It  was  in  this 
part  that  they  received  and  lodged  their  guests. 

"This  side  had  no  doors,  but  was  open  the  whole  length  of  the  house, 
the  roof  descending  very  low,  in  order  that  it  might  be  a  shelter  from  the 
sun  and  rain.  It  is  also  said  that  this  was  to  render  himself  master  of  the 
enemy  hiside1  in  time  of  necessity. 

"The  common  people  built  at  their  expense  the  houses  of  the  nobles, 
and  as  they  had  no  doors  it  was  regarded  as  a  grave  fault  to  make  the  least 
error  in  the  houses  of  others. 

"They  had  formerly  at  the  back  a  small  door  for  the  use  of  the  com- 
mon people. 


Kio.  88. 
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"For  sleeping-places  they  had  bedsteads  made  in  a  trellis  of  canes, 
covered  with  mats,  and  on  those  they  stretched  themselves  covered  with 
their  clothes  of  cotton.  During  the  summer  they  usually  slept  ou  the  front 
extended  on  their  mats,  principally  the  men."1 

What  is  shown  in  Fig.  26  possibly  represents  a  small  wooden  adoratorio, 
niche,  or  canopied  seat,  in  which  we  see  an  idol.  I  judge  the  Bide  wall  to 
be  wooden  by  its  form  and  by  the  characters  on  it.  That  these  characters 
are  used  to  signify  wood,  and  possibly  a  particular  species,  I  think  is  evident 
from  the  following  facts:  Running  through  the  Manuscript  we  first  observe 
them  in  this  figure  on  what  we  may  justly  assume  to  be  an  upright  wooden 
beam.  We  see  the  crosses  or  XX  on  what  are  evidently  the  ends  of  beams 
in  the  upper  division  of  Plate  IX;  and  in  another  figure  (Plato  XXII*), 
intended  to  represent  the  Bamo  thing,  wo  see  on  the  ends  of  the  beams  both 
the  squares  and  crosses.  They  are  also  on  a  tree  in  the  right  of  the  upper 
division  of  Plate  XV*. 

In  the  last-mentioned  figure  we  notice  that  the  tree  is  severed  by  a 
machete  or  hatchet  in  the  hands  of  a  priest  representing  the  god  of  death. 
In  the  upper  divisions  of  Plates  XIII  and  XIV  the  same  character  is  on 
the  benches  upon  which  the  personages  are  seated.  The  blocks,  boxes, 
hives,  or  whatever  they  may  be,  in  the  first  division  of  Plate  IX*,  and  the 
blocks  in  the  hands  of  the  individuals  figured  in  the  middle  division  of 
Plata  XXII*  are  marked  with  the  same  character. 

The  widely  different  forms  and  the  diversity  of  uses  to  which  the 
things  bearing  this  character  are  applied  make  it  evident  that  if  the  char- 
acter refers  at  all  to  the  thing  on  which  it  is  placed,  it  must  be  to  the  sub- 
stance. As  it  is  found,  in  some  cases,  on  figures  that  we  know  must  repre- 
sent trees,  the  necessary  conclusion  is  that  it  denotes  wood.  Whether  it  is 
meant  as  a  general  term,  or  applies  to  a  particular  species,  is  a  question  I 
am  unable  to  answer  with  certainty. 

I  will  call  attention  to  the  character  itself  and  its  probable  interpreta- 
tion a  little  further  on. 

The  houses  shown  in  Plate  XVI*  (see  Fig.  28)  are  probably  the  tem- 
porary cabins  mentioned  by  Landa  in  which  the  artists  manufactured  their 

'LamW*  Relate*,  pp.  U»  nod  ill;       Appendix  No.  4,  where  the  original  i« -tiveii. 
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wooden  idols.  We  observe  that  the  character  with  the  cross  is  wanting,  and 
hence  presume  that  the  walls  were  too  slender  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  beam. 
They  were  probably  built  of  slender  poles  or  of  canes,  as  was  common  in 
Guatemala,  and  covered  perhaps  with  palm-leaves. 

Instead  of  the  figures  at  the  top  always  being  marked  in  the  peculiar 
manner  which  I  have  supposed  to  indicate  matting,  it  is  sometimes  marked 
with  bent  lines,  similar  to  those  on  the  figures  representing  cords  or  ropes. 

On  some  of  the  plates,  as,  for  example,  XII 1*  and  XIV*,  the  figure  of 
a  bent  tree  appears  to  be  used  to  denote  a  dwelling  of  some  kind,  possibly 
only  a  temporary  booth.  It  is  true  figures  of  this  kind  are  given  in  a  num- 
ber of  other  places  for  a  very  different  purpose,  as  on  Plates  VIII  to  XIII, 
where  they  are  used  to  represent  the  method  of  capturing  deer;  but  a  little 
examination  will  show  a  marked  difference  between  the  two  kinds. 

If  I  am  correct  in  reference  to  the  houses,  then  it  is  probable  the 
Manuscript  relates  to  a  section  of  country  whero  tho  dwellings  and  the 
temples  were  of  a  primitive  character.  • 

Hut  few  houses  or  dwellings  are  represented  in  the  Dresden  Codex. 
In  the  lower  division  of  Plate  8  there  are  figures  of  two,  one  of  which  is 
\\::C^<r<M  copied  in  our  Fig.  30.    These  may  represent  temples  placed 
on  pyramids  or  elevated  platforms  ascending  by  steps,  as  in- 
dicated in  the  figure. 

The  different  forma  of  their 
are  given  in  our  Plates  I-IV  (Ms. 
XX-XXIII). 

The  leg1  of  a  deer,  to  which  allusion 
has  already  been  made,  is  shown  by 
the  yellow  figure  with  a  double,  white 
band  and  black  tips  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  lower  division  of 
Plate  I  (Ms.  XX). 

The  machine  or  apparatus  used  for,  and  the  method  of  making,  ropes 
or  cords,  is  represented  on  Plato  XI*  and  in  our  Figs.  31  and  32.  The  first 
(Fig.  31)  shows  tho  method  of  preparing  the  material.  .Strips  of  the  sub- 
stance used,  probably  the  inner  bark  of  some  tree,  or  aloe  fiber,  is  placed 
on  a  bench  of  the  form  shown,  which  has  pieces  extending  upward  from 
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tlie  sides,  so  as  to  retain  the  strips  in  position.  A  kind  of  hand  hackle  is 
then  used,  as  shown  in  Fig.  31,  to  slit  them  to  the  proper  fineness.  After 
some  process  not  given,  we  next  find  the  material  rolled  into  a  hall.  Tin- 
next  process,  that  of  twist- 
ing into  the  rope  or  cord, 
is  represented  in  Fig.  .'52. 
A  few  feet  having  heen 
twisted  by  hand,  the  end 
ia  fastened  to  a  little  tree 
or  stump,  the  hall  of 


Kit;. 


Fir..  33. 


terial  is  placed  in  a  vessel  or  on  a  stool,  while  by  means  of  a  spatula-shaped 
instrument,  douhtless  of  wood,  the  twisting  is  canned  on.  It  is  probable 
the  implement  is  used  simply  to  turn  the  hall,  while  the  person  at  work 
gradually  moves  hackward. 

The  Idols,  while  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  are  usually  represented 
by  the  heads  only;  those  not  yet  painted  or  ornamented,  without  any  other, 
lines  than  those  necessary  to  show  the  parts  or  organs,  as  in  Fig.  33,  which 
shows  also  the  method  of  carving  (see  Plato  XV*);  those  which  are  painted 

or  ornamented  (Fig.  34). 
One  of  the  implements 
used  hy  them  in  carving 
their  wooden  images,  I 
judge  from  its  form,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  85,  was  me- 
tallic. 

Cloth  is  usually  indi- 
cated by  cross-hatching,  n»  shown  in  the  dresses  of  the  females  on  Plates 
XVIII*,  XIX*,  and  XX*;  rain  and  falling  water  by  slender,  usually  waved 
blue  lines,  as  on  Plates  XXIV-XXVII.  In  the  third  division  of  Plate 
XX*  the  lines  are  blue,  but  not  waved.  Blood  is  shown  by  slender, 
waved  red  lines,  as  in  the  upper  division  of  Plates  XXII  and  XVIII*. 

A  utensil  or  implement  is  represented  on  Plates  XXI*  and  XXII*  by 
a  figure  similar  to  our  Fig.  .'5ti,  the  lower  end  always  black,  as  shown  in  the 
figure.    It  was  held  by  the  middle  or  circular  portion,  the  fingers  of  the 
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band  Wing1  thrust  through  the  hole.  I  am  unable  even  to  surmise  its  use. 
In  four  instances  it  stands  behind  a  priest,  who  is  in  a  squatting  posture  and 
appears  to  be  holding  bread  or  maize  iti  his  hand  and  performing  some 
religious  ceremony.  In  two  instances  it  is  in  the  hand 
of  a  priest  clothed  in  black,  a.id  in  a  similar 
posture,  who  holds  it  in  front  of  him.  In  all 
cases  it  extends  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  head, 
and  the  curved  ends  turn  from  the  person. 

A  very  singular  implement  (Fig.  37)  is 
figured  in  the  third  division  of  Plate  XXIII*. 
Kio.  :i.r).  It  appears  from  the  figures  in  the  plate  to  'M- 

have  been  held,  while  in  use,  in  the  right  hand,  which  grasped  the  hoop 
at  a.  Its  use  can  only  be  guessed  by  the  connection  in  which  it  is  found. 
In  each  case  it  is  held  up  beside  a  tree,  which  appears  to  have  been  sev- 
ered at  the  point  immediately  opposite,  the  top  not  yet  fallen  down.  On 
the  severed  end  of  one  we  see  the  supposed  death  symbol.  From  these  facts 
I  infer  that  it  was  used  as  a  kind  of  saw,  though  it  is  possible  it 
was  employed  in  peeling  the  bark  from  the  trees  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  their  wooden  idols.  If  used  as  a  saw,  which  I  think 
most  likely,  the  teeth  were  probably  flint  chips,  fastened  to  the 
hoop  by  strings  or  thongs.  A  fact  worthy  of  notice  is  that  the  Fl°-  37- 
figure  immediately  following  (or  preceding)  these  in  the  third  division 
of  Piute  XXIV*  shows  the  use  of  the  machete  in  felling  trees,  but  here  the 
evident  intention  is  to  represent  a  much  larger  tree,  as  shown  by  the  diam- 
eter and  three  branches,  a  treo  also  of  a  different  species. 

An  implement  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  38  is  represented  in  the  mid- 
dle division  of  Plate  XXXI*.    As  this  appears  from  the  figure  f^yYVvij 
in  the  plate  to  be  used  by  the  individual  in  whose  hands  it  is  « 
held  to  sever  the  cord  which  he  also  grasps,  1  pre- 
sume it  is  a  cutting  instrument,  probably  of  flint 
The  personage  represented  by  the  right-hand  figure 
in  this  division  is  the  god  of  death,  and  the  death 
symbol  is  in  the  same  compartment;  therefore  it  is  presumable  that  the 
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whole  is  intended  M  a  symbolic  representation  of  death  cutting  the  thread 
of  human  life. 

On  Plate  XIX*,  and  elsewhere,  the  figures  on  which  the  individuals 
are  seated  are  marked  as  shown  in  our  Pig.  39°.  According  to  Brasseur's 
interpretation  these  signify  "mats."  In  this  I 
think  he  is  undoubtedly  correct  He  asserts  that 
Fig.  39*  also  denotes  a  mat,  but  this  I  think 
doubtful,  as  I  find  it  on  cords,  or  ropes,  and  on 
the  roofs  of  houses;  possibly  in  the  latter  case 
it  may  represent  a  kind  of  matting. 
Fio.  40.  Prisoners  are  usually  represented  here,  as 

in  the  Mexican  Codices,  with  their  long  hair  in  the  grasp  of  their  captors 
or  executioners. 

Fig.  40,  found  on  Plate  XXV*,  probably  shows  the  form  either  of 

' the  bat  used  in  playing  ball  or  of  a  fan.    Fig.  „ 

r— if  .  ^"W^w^w 

fill    41,  copied  from  Plate  XX*,  undoubtedly  repre- 

sents  one  of  their  bird-cages,  as  in  it,  in  the        kio.  *x 
y  I     original,  there  is  a  captive  bird.    The  opening  appears  to  have 
been  at  the  bottom.    To  the  top  were  attached  cords,  by  which 
Km.  «.    t0  carry  it. 

Fig.  42,  found  on  Plate  XXXII*,  and  elsewhere,  I  think 
represents  a  block  of  wood  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
an  idol  or  some  temple  implement  Fio.  45. 

Fig.  43,  found  frequently  in  the  Manuscript,  is  doubtless  the  leaf 
of  the  mimosa  or  some  similar  plant.  Fig. 
Plate  XXIX* — may  possibly  repre- 
sent a  kind  of  tapestry  or  curtain 
hung  over  the  doors  or  openings  of  \V 
the  interior  rooms  of  the  temples. 
The  interlacing  and  the  square  notches 
at  the  bottom  show  that  it  is  some 
kind  of  cloth. 

Fig.  45,  found  so  frequently  on 
the  heads  of  individuals,  1  think,  as  heretofore  intimated,  is  a  time  symbol 
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signifying  the  "tying  of  the  years,"  and  hence  a  period,  as  a  luster,  or 
Katun,  or  possibly  the  joining  of  two  years. 

The  conic  figure  (Fig  46),  always  found  in  the  mouth  of  an  individual, 
I  take  to  be  a  cigar  (chamal).  On  Plate  XXVI*  it  is  represented  with  the 
larger  end  black  at  the  tip,  and  red  behind  this  for  a  short  distance,  which, 
together  with  the  dotted  lines  representing  smoke,  show  that  it  is  on  fire.1 


m  it  .bo*,  a  narrow  ring  at  tho  end  of  the  cigar,  white,  with 
ring  behind  it.   The  white  ring  ahould  be  black  and  the  black  ring  aimply  shaded  to 
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THE  WRITTEN  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  MANUSCRIPT. 

It  is  not  ray  intention  at  present  to  enter  into  a  general  discussion  of 
the  ancient  Maya  writings,  as  this  will  he  found  in  the  introduction  by  Dr. 
Brinton.  On  the  contrary,  I  shall  confine  myself  as  strictly  as  possible  to 
an  examination  of  the  characters  found  in  this,  occasional  reference  to  the 
Dresden  Codex  and  the  inscriptions  on  the  iliins  being  made  only  for  com- 
parison and  illustration. 

The  interpretation  of  these  written  characters  is,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  chief,  though  not  the  only  object  of  our  research  and  examination. 
Although  my  progress  in  this  direction  has  been  limited,  yet  I  trust  the 
result  will  show  that  I  have  mado  some  positive  advance. 

In  discussing  these  characters  there  are  some  preliminary  questions  to 
be  considered,  which,'  if  satisfactorily  answered,  may  aid  us  in  the  attempt 
to  decipher  them: 

First.  The  direction  in  which  they  are  to  be  read. 

Second.  The  order  in  which  the  parts  of  the  compound  characters  are 
to  be  taken. 

Third.  Whether  they  are,  in  any  sense,  phonetic. 

THE  DIRECTION  IN  WHIC1I  THEY  AUK  TO  HE  READ. 

Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  influenced  by  the  direction  in  which  the 
figures  appear  to  bo  moving  and  in  which  the  faces  are  turned,  which,  in 
nearly  all  cases,  is  toward  the  left,  concludes  that  the  writing  must  be  rend 
by  lines  from  right  to  left,  and  by  columns  from  the  bottom  upward.  His 
attempt  at  deciphering  was  made  upon  this  theory,  which  I  believe  he  sub- 
sequently confessed  to  be  an  error,  although  still  retaining  his  theory  in 
reference  to  a  great  geological  cataclysm. 

Mr.  Bolloert'  followed  the  same  method,  reading  from  the  bottom 
upwards  and  from  right  to  left. 

1  Exam,  of  C  ut.  Am.  Ui.-i  ,  a.  308. 
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Dr.  Hrinton1  suggested  reading  by  columns,  first  down,  then  up,  com- 
mencing with  the  right-hand  column. 

Rosny  believes  the  characters  should  be  read  from  left,  to  right. 
Wilson  believed  the  inscriptions  were  to  be  read  in  columns  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  the  manuscripts  from  left  to  right. 

Mr.  Holden  appears  to  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  by  his  method 
of  examination,  that  tho  inscriptions  are  to  bo  read  from  left  to  light 

It  is  probable  that  no  conclusion  on  this  point  will  be  entirely  satisfac- 
tory until  the  characters  are  interpreted;  still  I  think  we  can  find  means  of 
determining  it  with  reasonable,  if  not  absolute,  certainty  without  waiting 
for  them  to  be  deciphered. 

The  large  character  at  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  Palenque 
tablet  we  may  safely  assume  is  there  used  much  in  the  same  way  as  we 
use  capital  letters,  and  hence  that  the  inscription  is  to  be  read  either  in 
columns,  from  the  top  downwards,  or  in  lines,  from  left  to  right 

Hut  we  find  more  direct  evidence  on  the  point  in  the  Manuscript  itself. 
I  have  shown,  as  I  think  conclusively,  that  the  day  columns,  at  least, 
are  to  bo  read  from  the  top  downwards.  The  natural  inference,  therefore, 
would  be  that,  the  other  characters  are  to  be  read  in  the  same  way.  Hut 
there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that,  although  the  usual  method  of 
writing  was  in  columns,  horizontal  lines  were  by  no  means  uncommon. 
Turning  to  Plate  XIV  (our  Fig.  16)  we  find,  in  the  middle  and  lower  divis- 
ions, a  series  of  columns  composed  of  the  same  characters,  except  the  ones 
at  tho  top  and  at  the  bottom.  Three  of  these  columns  may  be  represented 
by  letters,  thus: 


* 

J* 

1) 

1) 

b 

« 

e 

e 

.1 

<1 

.1 

7 

I'J 

9 

f 

1. 

8 

■Aui'idit-  Plx  t.  Alplialn-t  of  ViH  iilmi,  |>.  <i. 
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It  is  hardly  possible  that  this  should  be  read  in  lines,  as  in  this  case 
entire  lines  would  consist  of  a  single  character  repeated.  If  we  suppose 
these  groups  to  lie  ritualistic  formulas,  as  thev  probably  arc,  and  to  be  read 
in  columns,  the  change  in  the  first  and  last  characters  would  be  consistent 
with  this  idea. 

Turning  to  the  lower  division  of  Plate  XV,  shown  in  Fig.  47,  we  find 


Fin.  47. 


the  characters  arranged  as  here  represented.  Here  are  two  short  columns 
on  the  right  and  two  on  the  left  (day  column  not  counted),  evidently  short- 
ened to  allow  space  for  the  figures  of  doer  which  are  inserted  there. 

Using  letters  to  illustrate,  relating  those  that  represent  similar  char- 
acters, and  placing  as  in  the  plate,  we  have  this  arrangement.    In  order  to 


ID 

ic 

n 

r 

r 

i 

make  my  meaning  clear  I  have  used  real  words:  First,  barn;  second,  harp; 
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third,  lark;  fourth,  mart;  fifth,  WOTS}  a  corresponding  with  the  character 
1,  and  r  with  the  character  2. 

In  the  middle  and  lower  divisions  of  Plate  XIX  we 


*£^J  tfrnjn  •  have  also  examples  of  this  method  of  changing  columns 
XT    mto  hnes.    As  I  will  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  plate  for 

1 


ooo  o 

OOOQ 


wmmmm. 


Fiu.  if*. 
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other  purposes  tlie  two  divisions  are  copied  entire  in  Fig.  48.  In  each 
division  (not  counting  the  day  columns)  there  are  four  groups,  each  of  four 
compound  characters,  the  first  and  second  being  alike.  If  we  represent 
them  by  letters,  and  arrange  the  letters  in  the  same  order  as  the  characters, 


h  a 

» 

r  k 

r  k 

ii 

H 

1 

d 

they  would  stand  thus  in  the  middle  division  (the  upper  one  in  our  figure). 
We  see  by  this  that  the  first  and  third  columns  being  shortened  are  changed 
into  two  lines,  just  as  the  first  and  last  in  Fig.  47,  so  that  what  followed 
downwards  in  the  column  follow  from  left  to  right  in  the  lines.  1  Mates  VI*, 
XI*,  XV*,  and  some  others  furnish  similar  examples. 

Although  wo  cannot  claim  that  this  furnishes  absolute  proof  of  the 
direction  in  which  these  lines  and  columns  are  to  be  read,  yet  it  will  proba- 
bly satisfy  any  reasonable  mind  that  the  columns  are  to  be  read  from  the 
top  downwards,  following  each  other  from  left  to  right,  and  that  the  lines 
are  to  be  read  from  left  to  right,  following  each  other  from  the  top  down- 
wards; also  that  the  usual  method  is  in  columns. 

TUB  ORDER  IN  WHICH  THE  PARTS  OE  COMPOUND  CHARACTERS  ARE  TO  HE  TAKEN. 

This  and  the  other  question,  "Are  these  characters  in  any  sense  pho- 
netic V  are  so  intimately  connected  that  I  will  not  attempt  to  discuss  them 
separately. 

The  day  and  numeral  characters  have  already  been  given,  and  so  often 
referred  to  that  by  this  time  the  reader  must  be  familiar  with  them.  The 
characters  for  the  months,  as  found  in  Landa's  work,  have  also  been  given, 
and  it  only  remains  for  us,  therefore,  to  present  Landa's  hieroglyphics  of 
the  Maya  letters  (Fig.  4!>)  in  Order  that  the  reader  may  have  before  him 
the  entire  key  with  which  we  have  to  work  in  our  attempt  to  decipher  the 
Maya  manuscripts. 

A  comparison  of  the  three  groups  of  characters  (days,  months,  and 
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letters),  using  the  significations  given  by  Landa,  will  suffice  to  convince  any- 
one that  it  is  impossible  to  form  the  day  from  the  letter  characters,  even 
allowing  the  widest  latitude  in  the  representation  of  sounds. 

Take,  for  example,  the  character  for  Muluc,  as  compared  with  those  for 
m  and   /,-  Ahau,  as 
compared  with  those 
for  «,  h,  and  m  ;  Kan, 
as  compared  with  k  A 
and  ti;   Chkvhan,  as  ^-^ 
compared  with  v,  h,  ^ 
and   ii  ;     Ezmmb,  as  I 
compared  with  e,  z,  n, 
and  b,  &c. 

But  it  does  not  l 
necessarily  follow 
from  this  that  Landa  |U) 
was  wholly  mistaken.  ClL/ 
The  days  may  have  pp 
retained  their  charac- 
ters as  symbols  from 
more   ancient  times, 
before  any  approach 
to  phonetic  elements 
had  been  made,  and  hence  might  not  present  any  of  these  elements. 

As  we  find  some  of  these  day  symbols  on  the  Palenque  Tablet,  which 
is  probably  much  older  than  the  Manuscript,  we  have  some  foundation  for 
this  supposition.  Another  ground  for  this  supposition  is  that  we  have  good 
reason  for  believing  that,  some  at  least  of  these  characters  are  used  in  the 
Manuscript,  and  Codex  as  denoting  something  quite  different  from  the  days 
they  represent,  or  that  which  the  name  of  the  day  signifies. 

Notwithstanding  this,  there  are  some  of  the  day  and  month  characters 
in  which  we  can  detect,  beyond  doubt,  some  of  the  letter  elements,  showing 
them  to  be  to  a  certain  degree  at  least  phonetic.  For  example,  the  charac- 
ter for  Cauac  differs  but  slightly  from  that  for  cm  (quf);  Churn  and  Tzec 


? 


ilk 


x 

(dj  or  dz?) 


o-n-o 

MA 


Ui?) 


n 


TI 

(me.  mo?)  . 
Fio.  49.-Lamla'«  Maya  Alpbatwt. 
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contain  the  main  elements  of  c;  Cimi  (Kimi)  those  of  k;  in  Pop  or  Poop 
(Poob)  we  see  the  character  for  b;  in  Xac,  both  z  and  cu;  in  Cumhu,  cm  and 
some  elements  of  »<;  in  Kayeb,  k;  &c. 

Comparing  the  days  and  months  with  each  other,  we  can  occasionally 
detect  similar  elements  where  there  are  similar  sounds.  In  both  Chicchan 
and  Pax  we  see  the  interlacing,  or  cross-hutching,  and  in  both  the  sound 
ch;  in  Manik  and  Men  the  three  parallel  strokes,  possibly  m  or  n;  we  also 
observe  similar  strokes  in  Ymix. 

After  we  have  carried  this  comparison  to  its  utmost  extent  the  number 
of  cases  where  we  find  such  resemblances  in  form  where  there  is  a  similarity 
in  sound  are  so  few,  compared  with  those  in  which  we  do  not,  that  wo  are 
forced  to  abandon,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  the  attempt  to  decipher  the 
writings  of  the  Manuscript  by  the  use  of  these  letter  characters  upon  the 
theory  that  they  are  phonetic.  I  say  "to  a  great  extent,"  because,  as  we 
have  seen,  there  is  some  evidence  that  phonetic  elements  were  introduced 
to  a  limited  degree. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  remark  in  this  connection  that  in  all  the  attempts 
to  decipher  these  documents  which  have  thus  far  been  made,  one  very 
essential  part  of  Lamia's  statement  has  been  too  lightly  passed  over,  and 
not  sufficiently  considered.  Speaking  of  the  Maya  writing,  he  says:  "The 
people  made  use  of  certain  characters  or  letters  with  which  they  wrote  down 
in  their  books  their  ancient  affairs  and  their  sciences,  and  by  means 
of  these  and  by  certain  figures,  and  by  particular  signs  in  these  figures, 
they  understood  their  affairs,  made  others  understand  them,  and  taught 
them.'" 

It  is  evident^  as  I  think,  from  this  language  that  Landa  does  not  wish 
to  convey  the  idea  that  the  native  writing  had  reached  such  a  degree  of  per- 
fection that  by  means  of  phonetic  characters  alone— or,- in  other  words, 
writing  in  the  true  sense — they  could  record  historical  facts  and  communi- 
cate with  each  other.  And  his  attempt  to  give  the  characters  for  their  letter 
Rounds  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  contradiction  of  his  own  statement.  He  has 
undertaken  to  pick  out  of  their  compound  or  syllabic  characters  the  letter 

'  "Umran  toiiiMrn  <•»!»  K<nto  de  ciertos  raraterea  o  kirns  eou  Ins  quale*  e*crivi»u  i-n  huh  libnw 
nuit  cosiui  unli^ua*.  y  wm  sciencios.  y  rnn  Hlsw,  y  IlKtirna,  y  al^iiuas  st'ltalon  en  las  fignrns  iMitendian  mm 
ciwm,  jr  liw  damn  a  entcuder  y  eiiaeuamu.    Lnudn,  Rtlacia*  de  Cotat,  p.  '.111). 
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elements;  hence  it  is,  that  while  we  find  it  impossible  to  decipher  the  man- 
uscripts by  using  them,  yet  we  find  such  frequent  resemblances  as  to  com- 
pel us  to  admit  a  fundamental  relationship.  This  theory  I  think  is  borne 
out  by  his  attempt  at  explaining  their  method  of  spelling,  which  does  not 
correspond  with  anything  to  be  found  either  in  the  Troano  Manuscript  or 
the  Dresden  Codex,  nor  with  his  previous  statement,  which  I  have  quoted. 
Moreover,  his  own  language,  taken  in  connection  with  his  alphabet,  implies 
that  the  natives  with  whom  he  was  consulting  found  it  impossible  to  reeom- 
bino  the  elements  ho  had  picked  out  so  as  to  form  words. 

This  I  believe  to  be  the  true  explanation  of  his  letter  characters  and 
the  only  one  that  will  enable  us  to  understand  why  it  is  impossible  to  read 
the  manuscripts  by  means  of  them,  and  yet  finding  them  so  often  agreeing 
with  the  characters  we  meet  with  in  these  works. 

The  day-characters  we  know  he  found  in  their  books,  as  we  see  abun- 
dant evidence  of  this  in  those  yet  in  existence. 

Although  the  month-characters  appear  to  be  wanting  in  the  Troano 
Manuscript  they  are  to  be  found  repeatedly  in  the  Dresden  Codex,  not- 
always  in  the  form  given  by  Landa,  yet  substantially  the  same,  and  accom- 
panied by  numerals  or  other  particulars  by  which  wc  can  readily  determine 
them.  We  have,  then,  as  our  only  positive  guide  to  start  with,  in  our 
attempts  at  deciphering  the  written  characters  of  the  Maya  manuscripts,  the 
day  and  month  symbols,  and  with  no  assurance  that  theso  are  phonetic 

If  there  are  any  phonetic  elements  in  this  writing  they  must  be  discov- 
ered with  but  little  reliance  on  Landa's  letter  characters. 

As  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  day  and  month  characters  in 
all  cases  correspond  with  the  modern  names  applied  to  them,  we  must  bring 
every  other  possible  test  to  bear  in  determining  the  meaning  and  corre- 
sponding word.  We  have  also  to  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
language  of  the  Manuscript  is  the  same  as  that  found  in  the  Maya  lexicons 
which  have  been  given  to  the  world,  when  it  is  possible  that  it  is  in  a  dialect 
of  the  Maya  varying  from  that  in  the  lexicons. 

As  the  safest  basis  on  which  to  found  my  arguments,  I  select  a  few 
characters,  the  meaning  of  which,  I  think,  can  be  ascertained  with  satis- 
factory certainty  without  having  to  decide  whether  they  are  phonetic  or  not. 
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This  character  (Fig.  50)  baa  already  been  referred  to  as  occurring  on 
Plates  A'X-XXIII  of  the  Manuscript  and  25-28  of  the  Codex,  and  as  being 
used  to  denote  the  "stone  heap"  on  which  the  (Jayeb  idols 
were  placed.  The  reasons  given  for  this  belief  I  think  warrant 
nie  in  assuming  it  to  be  correct.  Referring  to  the  Lexicon  we 
find  that  pi?  signifies  "a  stone  serving  to  form  the  divisions  in  a 
Fig.  5*1.  Katun  or  cycle";  ppk;  "stones  placed  one  upon  another,  serving 
to  count  the  intervals  in  a  cycle";  ppiz,  "a  stone  on  a  fishing  line,"  and 
tun,  stone  in  a  general  sense.  .As  the  connection  in  which  it  is  found  relates 
to  the  end  and  commencement  of  periods  of  time,  I  take  for  granted  that 
if  it  represents  a  word  it  is  either  the  first  (pit)  or  second  (ppir). 

This  combination  (Fig.  5 1 )  found  on  the  back  of  the  spotted  dog 
in  Plate  XXI,  appears  from  Landa's  statement,  as  already  shown,  to 
t0  represent  "bread  of  maize."  The  usual  form  of  the  combination, 
Fro. 5i.  which  is  found  very  often,  is  given  in  Fig.  52,  but  the  order  in  which 
the  characters  are  placed  is  frequently  the  reverse  of  that  given  in  the  figure. 

I  think  I  have  presented 
good  reasons  for  believing 
L  g  _V  \      rrof  :     tnat  l'ie  characters  shown  in 
Qjjy  VJi-Xf  Fig.  53  are  used  to  denote 

Fio.tw.  Fio.  sa.  "east"  and  "west."  The  one 

marked  a  I  have  concluded  denotes  Fast — in  Maya  likin  or  lakhi;  the  one 
marked  h,  West — chikin.  Whether  this  conclusion  be  correct  or  not,  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  denotes  one  of  these  cardinal  points,  and  the 
other  the  other  cardinal  point.  This  being  admitted, 

we  are  not  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  signifi-  C^TlO 
J*]]  cation  of  the  lower  part  of  these  compound 
fgjll  characters,  as  it  must  be  the  hieroglyph 
^11  for  kin,  "sun"  or  "day." 

The  characters  for  the  other  cardinal  points — north  and  south — 
Fio.  55.  gp0  given  in  Fig.  f)4.    As  there  is  yet  some  doubt  as  to  their  assign- 
ment 1  pass  them  for  the  present,  allowing  the  conclusion  heretofore  reached 
in  reference  to  them  to  stand. 

The  character  shown  in  Fig.  55,  when  placed  on  a  figure,  denotes, 


Fio.  54. 
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sometimes  at  least,  chc,  "wood"  in  a  general  sense,  or  some  particular  kind 
of  wood. 

As  the  character  shown  in  Fig.  56"  is  placed  on  spear-heads,  evidently 
for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  .substance  of  which  they  are  composed,  or 
the  character  of  the  substance,  it  must  signify  "silex," 
or  hardness,  as  contrasted  with  the  wood  or  material  of 
Km.  m.  which  the  shaft  was  composed.  Whether  Ezanab  was 
the  Maya  word  denoted,  is  not  certain.  Fio.  ET. 

Fig.  57  is  found  but  once  in  the  Manuscript— in  the  upper  division  of 
Plate  IX.  As  it  is  above  the  figure  of  an  armadillo,  I  presume  it  is  the 
symbol  used  to  denote  that  animal,  and  hence  that  it  is  not  phonetic. 

Fi<r.  58  is  on  the  neck  of  most  of  the  vases  figured  in  the  work. 
C  o  LLUJ  — ^  Although  very  common  in  the  written  portion  as 
no.  w.      a  prefix  or  suflix  to  other  characters — as  shown 
in  Fig.  59,  where  it  is  probably  used  as  a  pronoun  or  article — 
when  found  on  these  vessels  I  take  for  granted  that  it  is  the      F,°- ta- 
hieroglyph  for  «,  the  Maya  word  for  "vase,"  as  also  for  "month"  and  cor- 
taiu  pronouns. 

Using  these,  together  with  the  day  and  month  characters  as  a  key,  I 
will  proceed  to  discuss  the  nature  of  the  written  characters,  in  order  to 
decide,  if  possible,  whether  they  arc  phonetic,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent 
That  some  of  them  are  but  symbols,  as,  for  example,  that  shown  in  Fig. 
57,  cannot  be  doubted.  It  is  also  quite  probable,  as  will  appear  in  the 
course  of  our  discussion,  that  a  few  are  simple  pictographs 

As  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  50  is,  in  ono  form  or  another,  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  both  works,  let  us  compare  these  on  the  supposition  that  they 
are  in  some  degree  phonetic,  and  see  what  the  result  will  be. 

Comparing  with  Lamia's  character  for  the  month  pJfi3v 
Pax  (Fig.  60),  we  observe  here  the  two  broad  perpen-  Mvpgy 
Fia.tio.     dicular  bars,  but  in  addition  thereto  three  little  rings,    v">  r,u 
or  ovals,  at  the  bottom,  and  a  cross-hatched  appendage  at  the  left.  The 
bars,  it  is  true,  are  not  solid  here,  but,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  this  differ- 
ence does  not  appear  to  indicate  a  difference  in  the  signification. 
10  M  T 
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On  Plate  70  of  the  Cotlex  the  character  8hown  in  Fig.  61  occurs,  i 
panied,  as  hero  indicated,  by  the  numeral  character  for  "thirteen"  in  black. 
There  is  little,  if  any,  room  to  doubt  that  this  is  here  used  to  denote  the 
month  Pax.  As  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  any  of  the  day  characters,  the 
accompanying  numerals  would  certainly  lead  us  to  believe  it  denoted  one 
of  the  months,  and,  if  so,  the  one  named.  Another  reason  for  this  belief 
is  that  on  the  same  plate — in  fact,  in  the  next  line — are  the  characters  for 
Cumbu  and  Yaxkin,  each  accompanied  by  numerals.    But  in  this  case,  that 

for  the  former  (Cumbu)  is  given  thus:  j/^»^>        tn{lt  f°r  Yaxkin  thus: 

,  omitting  the  appendage  added  by  Landa.   Turning  to  Plate  69  of 

the  same  work,  wo  observe  what  appears  to  be  the  same  character  in  the 
form  shown  in  Fig.  62.    Another  similar  figure  on  the  same  plate  has  the 
_■  little  upper  circle  cross-hatched,  but  this  is  unaccompanied  ### 
CsVm  by  numerals,  though  there  is  another  by  tho  sido  of  it  as  in  ~jfwwi) 

Fig.  63.  In  the  same  column  we  can  detect  without  doubt 
Fio.  ea.  tne  cuarftCter8  for  the  months  Yaxkin,  Poop,  and  Mac.  Flu-  (i3- 
On  Plates  VII*  IX*,  and  XIX*  of  the  Manuscript,  what  appears  to 
bo  tho  same  symbol  occurs  in  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  64,  with  the  numeral 
character  for  five  annexed  in  two  cases  (Plates  VII*  and  IX*). 
In  one  instance  four  bars  are  distinctly  shown,  but  in  the  one 
on  Plate  IX*  the  bar  to  the  right  is  solid;  the  one  on  Plato 
Fio.  <m.  VII*  is  as  represented  in  Fig.  64,  proving,  as  I  think,  that  this 
difference  has  no  material  significance.  Can  this  be  used  here  as  the  sym- 
bol of  the  month !  If  so,  it  is  the  only  month  symbol  I  have  been  able  to 
detect  in  the  Manuscript.  Tho  inference  is  therefore  strongly  against  this 
assumption.  The  first  two  (Plates  VII*  and  IX*)  occur  in  that  part  of  tho 
Manuscript  which,  according  to  my  interpretation,  relates  to  the  festival  of 
the  Bee-keepers,  and  in  tho  middle  division,  along  the  lower  margin  of 
which  wo  see  what  aro  evidently  intended  to  denote  offerings.  Among 
them  in  one  place  immediately  below  tho  character  there  are  two  groups, 
one  of  threo  and  the  other  of  two  red  Kans  in  vases;  in  another  place  the 
leg  of  a  deer.  Wo  also  find  the  figure  of  a  deer's  leg  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  our  character  on  Plate  VII*.    The  Maya  name  for  a  tortilla 
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of  maize  is  pecuah  (according  to  Perez),  or  ppccuah  (according  to  Brasseur). 
May  we  not,  therefore,  with  strong  probability  of  being  correct,  interpret 
this  character  as  above  given — "five  tortillas  of  maize" — supposing  it  to 
refer  to  an  offering?  If  so,  then  we  have  three  characters,  denoting  the 
throe  words  ppec  or  pec,  Pax,  and  pecuah  or  ppecuah,  in  which  the  double 
bars  occur,  which  doubtless  represent  the  labial  clement  p,  or  pp,  if  they  are 
phonetic.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  in  this  connection,  that  pacach,  according 
to  Perez,  also  signifies  "a  tortilla  of  maize,"  and  pakach,  "to  make  tor- 
tillas of  maize."  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  pecuah,  when  spoken,  termi- 
nated with  the  sound  of  ch. 

Turning  to  Plate  XXXI,  first  and  second  divisions,  where  the  method 
of  planting  maize  is  indicated,  we  find  this  character  (Fig.  65)  forming  a 
part  of  the  head-dress  worn.   As  I  have  already  suggested, 
this  is  probably  the  hieroglyph  for  the  Maya  ppoc,  "hat  "  yf~^. 
no.  as.  or  "  head-covering." 

Assuming  that  I  am  correct  in  theso  interpretations,  wo  have  then  the 
characters  for  four  words — ppec  or  pec,  Pax,  pecuah  or  ppecuah,  and  ppoc — 
in  which  the  two  perpendicular  bars  occur,  which,  in  all  probability, 
represent  the  labial  element  p  or  pp,  if  they  are  phonetic.    The  typical 
form  of  the  whole  character  probably  represents  the  syllable  p'c  or  pch. 
Fig.  66  represents  the  interlaced  or  cross-hatched  character. 
The  character  for  Chicchan,  as  given  by  Landa,  is  represented  in  Fig.  67. 
In  the  Manuscript  it  is  most  frequently  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  68. 
These,  as  will  be  seen,  consist  of  two  parts,  the  check- 
ered portion  and  the  loops  or  blocks,  and  the  word  of 
Fio.  67.    two  principal  phonetic  elements,  ch  and  »».  pi0.  es. 

Referring  again  to  the  symbol  for  Pax  (or  J'ash,  as  the  Mava  x  has  tlio 
sound  of  sh,  or  ch,  in  machine),  we  see  that  the  checkered  portion  is  at  the 
left,  while  in  that  for  Chicchan  it  is  at  the  right.  As  ch  is  the  only  phonetic 
element  common  to  both  words,  and  the  cross-hatching  the  only  portion 
common  to  both  figures,  we  may  assume  as  probable  that  this  character 
represents  the  hissing,  or  ch,  sound  of  the  two  words.  Turning  now  to  the 
Maya  lexicon,  wo  find  that  chichan  signifies  "little,"  "slender,"  "thin,"  &c; 
Ui,  which  has  a  slightly  harder  hissing  sound,  signifies  "anything  that  is 
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very  little,  slender,  thin,  or  slim";  tzil,  "divided,  separated,  torn,  rent," 
Ac.;  tzukhe,  44 trellis,  lattice- work,  barred,"  &c.;  trie,  "to  part,  cut,  divide," 
&c.;  tzack,  "to  cut  fine,  to  hash,"  &e;  dzil,  "to  work  mosaic,  to  weave, 
plait,"  &c. ;  all  of  which  are  words  that  have  the  hissing  sound^  as  their 
chief  phonetic  element 

On  Plates  II,  III,  VI,  and  elsewhere  wo  see  the  figure  of  the  red- 
mouthed  god,  which  we  can  scarcely  doubt  is  Chicchac-cliob.  On  the  head- 
dress in  the  three  plates  designated  is  this  same  interlaced  figure. 

On  Plate  XXV,  lower  division,  is  the  figure  of  a  serpent  with  rattles, 
to  which  allusion  has  heretofore  been  made,  which  is  marked  with  checkered 
or  cross-hatched  spots;  tzabcan,  in  Maya,  signifies  "a  serpent  with  rattles"; 
see  also  the  serpent  in  the  lower  division  of  Plate  V.  Wo  also  see  that  the 
apron,  and  appendage  hanging  between  the  limbs,  is  marked  in  the  same 
way,  possibly  denoting,  as  heretofore  suggested,  zihil,  "birth,"  as  the  design 
appears  to  bo  to  symbolize  the  birth  of  the  storm-cloud. 

1  suggest  as  possible  that  the  characters  in  the  hand  of  the  left  figure, 
upper  division,  Plate  XXX*,  one  of  which  is  the  reticulated  figure,  the 

other  that  of  Cauac,  may  denote  cauche,  the  cultivated 
roVj  cocoanut.    One  reason  for  this  supposition  is  that  the j 
v— — figure  in  the  other  hand  (Fig.  G9)  appears  to  be  the  PI.")! 
h,a  G>'  hieroglyphic  for  omal,  "bread,"  especially  a  certain    no.  to. 
kind  of  flat  tortilla,  used  in  sacrificial  offerings. 

In  the  middle  and  lower  divisions  of  Plate  XIX  we  find  the  character 
shown  in  Fig.  70,  occurring  several  times. 

The  figures  in  the  spaces  appear  to  bo  grinding  paint  in  stone  and 
earthenware  mortars.  The  pestle  is  straight,  rathor  slender,  and  cylindri- 
cal in  form,  and  is  grasped  by  both  hands.  I  venture  the  suggestion  that 
the  circle  of  dots  with  the  little  oval  in  the  center,  indicates  that  the  pestle 
is  to  be  turned  or  whirled  round,  and  the  changed  direction  of  the  curves 
denotes  to  the  right  and  left,  or  first  one  way  and  then  the  other.  The 
cross-hatching  indicates  a  word  with  the  sound  of  ch,  tz,  or  z.  As  tending 
to  confirm  this  suggestion,  we  find,  by  reference  to  the  Maya  lexicon,  that 
dzic  and  dzical  (adjectives)  signify  "left,"  and  dziical,  "left  hand."  (See 
Fig.  48,  p.  139.) 
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Fiu.  71. 


Referring  to  Plato  XXIII*,  wo  find  in  the  middle  compartment  of  the 
upper  division  the  figure  and  characters  represented  in  Fig.  71. 

The  lower  line  of  the  inscription  over  the 
figure  consists  of  three  characters,  which  I  interpret 
as  follows: 

Chchzic  u  cahal:  "Consumes  (or  destroys)  his 
(or  the)  dwelling." 

The  eye  and  snout  in  the  left-hand  character, 
translated  "consumes,"  I  presume  imply  that  this  is 
done  by  the  Chac.  The  parts  of  this  compound  char- 
acter aro  taken  in  the  same  order  as  tho  others  here- 
tofore interpreted;  that  is,  from  right  to  left;  those  of 
tho  third,  translated  "dwelling,"  from  below  upwards. 

It  is  possible  that  the  left-hand  character  should 
bo  rendered  zaUic,  which  has  the  same  signification  as  chchzic,  and  also 
has  tho  two  hissing  sounds,  indicated  by  the  interlaced  portion. 

If  I  am  correct  in  my  rendering  of  the  right-hand  character,  it  will 
probably  enable  us  to  determine  this  one  (Fig.  72),  which  is  often  used  in 
the  Manuscript.  I  suggest  okoltba,  "  prayer,"  and,  with  the  nu- 
meral, "three  prayers."  But  it  is  possible  that  the  true  render-  J 
ing  is  OCol  which,  according  to  Perez,  signifies,  when  joined  to  • 
a  number,  the  course  or  order,  as  of  priesthood.  F,°-  7a 

Adopting  these  suggestions,  wo  would  translate  the  characters  in  the 
upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  middle  division,  Plate 
VII*,  Fig.  73,  thus: 

a.  b.  c.  d. 

5  ppecuah         okoltba         ha  it  (t) 
"Five  tortillas  of  maize,  three  prayers,  tho  leg  of  a 
deer,  ?",  or,  "Five  tortillas  of  maize,  tho  third  priest 
(or  priest  of  the  third  order?),  tho  leg  of  a  deer."  I 
prefer  the  first  rendering,  as  the  character  marked  b  frequently  occurs 
without  the  numeral  where  the  second  interpretation  would  not  apply. 

Fig.  74,  which  is  precisely  like  that  for  Caban  as  usually  given  in 
the  Manuscript,  is  found  on  several  plates  and  also  frequently  in  tho 
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Codex;  sometime*  on  tho  bench  or  form  on  which  persons  are  seated  or 
]}  \u%— «ee  Platen  XXXII,  XXXIII,  XXV*  XXXIV*,  &c;  on  the  blocks  or 
•Ajuare  figures  on  I'hites  II*  to  X*  which  relate  to  the  festival  of  tho  apia- 
rists; on  the  foundation  or  substance 


r  W  i  &)  Y"m     If^S  ont  of  which  plants  and  vines  arise, 

•  2       lugJJSJ  il8  on  Plates  XXXII  and  xxxiii: 


as  on  Plates  XXXII  and  XXXIII; 
»•''"  '*■  and  as  a  diameter  into  which  tho  ma- 

« Let*  or  hatchet  is  thrust  (Plate  XXIV*).  In  the  Codex  it  is  found  on  the 
wall  and  bane  of  what  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  house,  or  a  niche  in  a  temple 
'Plates  SO  and  67');  on  seats  or  benches,  and  in  one  instance  on  something' 
laid  on  a  pyramidal  altar,  on  which  a  human  head  is  placed,  having  the 
"dead  eye,"  us  though  representing  the  act  of  cremation.  It  is  evident 
that  no  out?  substance  can  be  indicated  in  all  these  places. 

Oa  the  plates  relating  to  tho  bee-keepers'  festival,  where  it  is  figured 
thus  (Fig.  75),  us  on  Plato  VIII*,  the  block  or  vessel  is  red,  or  marked  with 

a  red  border,  is  sus|>ended  by  cords,  and  a  bee  is 
placed  across  it  Here  it  is  probable  that  it  should 
bo  interpreted  cab,  "honey,"  or  cabnal,  "bee-hive." 
Hut  this  explanation  will  not  answer  in  one  out  of 
a  hundred  of  the  other  places  where  it  is  used. 

Where  it  marks  the  substance  out  of  which 
•'"•»•  plants  arise,  as  on  Plates  XXXII  and  XXXIII,  it 

is  prohahly  used  to  signify  the  earth  or  soil.  We  find  by  reference  to  the 
lexicons  that  rah  has  also  as  ono  of  its  significations  "earth"  or  "soil,"  and 
tli. it  nihiil  signifies  "at  the  foot,"  "at  the  foundation,"  "at  or  on  the  ground," 
A.'  This  will  furnish  explanation  of  all  those  cases  where  "earth,"  "ground," 
or  "soil"  is  applicable,  or  where  it  is  on  that  out  of  which  plants  grow  and 
on  which  persons  are  seated  or  lying.  In  the  lower  division  of  Plate 
XXXII  are  the  figures  of  four  seats  or  forms  similar  in  outline  to  that 
shown  at  a,  Fig.  74,;  two  are  marked  with  the  character  interpreted  ppec, 
or  "stone,"  and  two  with  tho  character  represented  at  a,  Fig.  74.  If  two 
Jin.  stone,  us  we  have  good  reason  for  believing,  the  others  must  be  wood 
or  earth.    Tho  fact  that  persous  are  represented  lying  down  at  full  length 
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upon  this  character  furnishes  a  strong  reason  for  believing  it  should  in  such 
cases  be  rendered  "earth." 

Turning  to  Plate  XXIV*,  we  observe,  in  the  third  division,  the  figure 
of  a  large  brown  tree,  and  a  person  standing  by  with  hatchet  in  hand 
in  the  act  of  cutting;  in  the  inscription  immediately  abovo  is  Fig.  76. 
There  can  be  little,  if  any,  doubt  that  this  refers  to  cutting  into  the 
tree.  The  Caban  character  may  signify  a  particular  species, 
but  I  think  it  moro  than  probable  the  word  denoted  is  cabal,  "at 
the  foot  or  base,"  "at  tho  ground";  and  that  the  proper  rendering 
is  "cut  with  a  hatchet  at  the  base,"  or  "at  the  ground."  Tho  cut  **■  76- 
or  opening  at  the  base  of  the  brown  tree  appears  to  correspond  with  this 
interpretation,  especially  as  the  tree  to  the  right  in  the  same  division  is 
severed  at  a  short  distance  above  the  base. 

If  my  rendering  of  this  character,  in  the  different  uses  to  which  it  is 
applied,  be  correct,  it  must  be  to  some  extent  at  least  phonetic. 

On  the  wall  and  base  of  the  dwelling,  or  whatsoever  it  may  be,  on 
Plate  (30)  of  the  Codex,  it  is  probably  used  to  denote  that  it  is  earthen, 
or  plastered. 

This  character  is  closely  allied  to  the  symbol  for  the  day  Cib  (Kib), 
which  is  usually  given  thus  in  the  Manuscript  (Fig.  77).  In 
each  of  tho  words  we  have  the  sound  of  k  and  b,  but  one  of  the 
characters  has  a  line  of  dots  that  is  wanting  in  tho  other.  The 
inner  line  and  the  little  cross -marks  usually  found  in  Cib    F»o. 77 
in  the  Manuscript,  and  represented  in  Fig.  77,  do  not  appear  to  be 
essential. 

Tho  character  represented  in  Fig.  78  occurs  in  the  middle     r  i, 
division  of  Plate  V.  B| 

As  the  figures  in  the  spaces  probably  represent  traveling  7-. 
merchants,  it  is  possible  that  this  should  bo  rendered  «  beam — the  "traveler" 
or  "merchant" 

The  third  division  of  Plate  XXIX  (the  lower  of  the  two  shown  in 
Fig.  79),  is  divided  into  four  compartments,  each  with  its  figure  and 
superscription,  the  latter  consisting  of  four  compound  characters  in  each 
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ease.    Commencing  with  the  upper  extreme  left-hand  character,  let  us 


I  I,.  7'J. 


complete  it  (as  the  lower  part — the  loop — appears  to  ho  imperfect)  thus: 

(^^)      Thu  will  make  the  whole  character  the  same  as  the  third  and 

fourth  to  the  right  in  tho  same  line.  The  order  in  which  they  arc  to  Ih3 
taken  I  presume  is  as  follows:  First,  the  upper  line  over  one  figure,  from 
left  to  right,  then  the  next  line  below  in  the  same  order;  next,  the  group 
over  the  next  figure  in  the  same  way;  and  so  on,  counting  the  groups  from 
left  to  right. 

We  observe  that  the  lower  left-hand  character  of  the  first  or  left-hand 
group  is  the  head  of  a  bird,  and  also  that  a  bird  is  in  the  figure  below;  that 
tho  lower  right-hand  compound  diameter  also  contains  a  distorted  head, 
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somewhat  human  in  appearance,  but  which  may  be  intended  to  denote  the 
quadruped  in  the  figure  below ;  that  the  lower  right-hand  character  of  the 
third  group,  although  showing  teeth,  may  be  intended  as  the  symbol  of  the 
worm-like  figure  beneath. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  also  of  the  additional  facts  that  tho  right- 
hand  group  contains  no  animal  head,  nor  is  there  below  the  figure  of  any 
animal,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  these  three  heads  are  but  symhols  of 
the  animals  below  them.  We  also  observe  that  the  figures  are  placed  on 
Caban  characters,  and  that  each  group  of  the  superscription  contains  a 
Caban  character,  all  doubtless  having  reference  here  to  the  earth  or  soil. 
If  the  figures  with  tho  two-colored  face  denote  growing  maize,  as  the 
attacks  of  tho  bird  and  quadruped  indicate,  we  then  have  strong  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  characters  refer  to  the  figures  beneath  them.  I  may 
also  add  here,  what  is  stated  elsewhere,  that  as  a  rule  animals,  persons,  and 
deities,  or  at  least  idols,  appear  to  bo  generally  represented  among  tho 
characters  by  the  head;  hence  such  characters  cannot  be  phonetic. 

A  study  of  the  two  groups  similarly  arranged  on  the  right  of  the  lower 
division  of  Plate  III*  satisfies  me  that  they  relate  to  the  method  of  dealing 
with  a  swelling  on  the  hand,  caused  probably  by  the  sting  of  a  bee  or  some 
other  insect,  or  the  bite  of  a  serpent  (observe  the  serpent's  head  on  tho 
figure  below).  We  see  here  the  figuro  of  a  hand  in  two  places,  and  on 
each  a  protuberance  or  swelling  distinctly  marked  (Fig.  80.)  By 
the  side  of  each  is  Fig.  81,  which      _  i  IpOj 

is  probably  the  hieroglyph  for  the  )EpEr_J  rUl^t  Vo^J 

Maya  words  u-nw,  "a  swelling  of    i-,u.  hi.  Via.  (U,  Fiu.  ha. 

the  flesh,"  or  "tumor."  The  next  character  in  order  is  the  one  shown  in 
Fig.  82,  which  may  be  interpreted  u-cab-jwc,  ''bathe  or  wash  it  with  honey." 
The  character  in  the  hand  of  the 
figure  immediately  under  the  in-  KB 
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scription  appears  to  agreo  with  this  \Jj}/ 
interpretation  (see  Fig.  83):  Cab-  F,o  M-  v,l>  ^ 

men  (min  or  moti).  Min  signifies  that  which  diminishes  or  causes  to  grow 
less;  mon,  the  same;  and  moncab  (same  as  momcab),  a  cooling  or  soothing 
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wash1  The  hand  here  figured  I  take  to  ho  simply  a  pictorial  repre- 
sentation. 

The  characters  in  the  right-hand  compartment  of  the  middle  division 
of  the  same  plate,  I  think  prohahly  relate  to  the  offerings  of  honey  and 
tortillas  for  the  dead. 


Km.  M6. 

The  character  represented  in  Fig.  84,  found  so  frequently  on  Plates  I* 
to  X*  and  elsewhere,  may  denote  pieces  of  honey-comb,  or  a  kind  of  drink 
made  of  honey,  as  Brasseur  says  (note  in  Landa's  Kelacion),  "  honey  that 
has  passed  into  the  state  of  hydrotnel,  which  was  their  ordinary  wine." 

1  1  fnlliiw,  ill  imwt  riw*.  tin-  intafpNtatim  niv.  ii  by  ltn«w*>iir  in  Maya  ImImu,  anil  makr  no 
attempt  to  Hixe  obliquo  forms,  as  my  kin.w Inl^o  ol  tin-  Maya  laii|;ii«gv  is  Ion  limited  for  this. 
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As  heretofore  stated,  I  havo  concluded  that  Fig.  85  signifies  likin, 
"east,"  "eastward,"  "at  or  toward  the  cast";  literally  "the  rising  sun." 
If  this  is  correct,  then,  as  before  intimated,  the  lower  character  with  the 
alar  appendage  must  represent  the  latter  syllable  Aim,  "sun"  or  "day" ; 
and  the  upper,  the  first,  U,  derived  from  likil,  "to  arise,"  "to  be  lifted  up 
or  elevated." 

Turning  to  Plate  XX*  we  see  in  the  third  division  the  figures  of  four 
females,  each  apparently  engaged  in  sprinkling  water  on  a  child  in  front  of 
her  (Fig.  >-6).  Above  them  are  two  rows  of  characters,  apparently  grouped 
by  fours  (counting  each  compound  character  as  one),  two  of  the  upper  and 
two  of  the  lower  line  to  each  female  figure.  In  the  first  group  to  the  left 
is  the  character  I  have  heretofore  interpreted  as  signifying  west;  immedi- 
ately to  the  right  of  it,  in  the  same  group,  is  this  character  (Fig.  87).  In 
the  second  group  is  the  character  heretofore  interpreted  as  signi- 
fying north,  but  with  an  arm-like  appendage;  immediately  below 
it,  in  the  same  group,  is  the  character  shown  in  Fig.  87;  the  third 
group  has  the  character  for  east  and  this  also;  and  the  fourth  or  Fw.  87. 
last  group  to  the  right  the  same  character  (Fig.  87),  and  that  heretofore 
interpreted  as  denoting  south. 

As  we  find  tho  same  character  in  Fig.  87  as  in  Fig.  85,  we  may  assume 
it  stands  for  the  same  sound,  U,  and  accepting  Brassour's  interpretation  of 
the  lower  left-hand  character  as  signifying  ha  or  haa,  "water,"  and.  the  added 
character  to  the  right  as  Lauda's  i,  we  have  li-ha  i  or  lila-i,  "to  sprinkle  the 
child  with  water,"  lila  meaning  "to  sprinkle  with  water,"  and  t  child.  As 
I'd  signifies  "to  shake,"  "to  toss,"  &c,  a  bettor  rendering  may  be  haa-lil  t, 
"  the  water  shake  (or  dash)  on  the  child." 

Commencing  with  the  left-hand  group  and  taking  tho  four  characters 
in  the  order  heretofore  adopted,  tho  upper  two  from  left  to  right  and  then 
the  lower  two  in  the  same  way,  and  taking  tho  groups  from  left  to  right,  I 
obtain  the  following  result: 

First  group:  "Toward  tho  west;  sprinkle  water  on  the  child;  (  ?); 

tortillas." 

Second  group:  "Toward  the  north;  (  ?);  sprinkle  water  on  tho 

child;  (  !)" 
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Third  group:  "Toward  the  east;  sprinkle  water  on  the  child ;  (  ?) ; 

tortillas." 

* 

Fourth  group:  "Toward  the  south,  (ichinteah)  give  a  bath;  (  f); 

sprinkling  water  on  the  child." 

Tins  character  (Fig.  88),  found  in  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  groups, 
I  am  unable  to  interpret.    The  larger  right-hand  portion  may  be  a  variant 
of  chicchnn,  and  the  whole  stand  for  the  words  a  or  u 
chkhan,  "a  little,"  or  ha-chen,  "water  from  the  senote  (§2c§|j 

no.  s*.  Tjie  tliir«l  character  in  the  third  group  (Fig.  89)    K|G'  w- 

is  also  one  I  have  been  unable  to  interpret.  The  smaller  figures  to  the  left 
may  possibly  denote  the  words  ca-chuc,  "a  cuff"  or  "blow."  The  peculiar 
eye  in  the  light  portion  I  think  refers  to  some  particular  deity. 

I  am  aware  that  this  interpretation  of  these  groups  hangs  on  a  very 
slender  thread  which,  if  broken,  lets  the  whole  thing  fall  to  the  ground,  and 
hence  have  given  it  with  a  feeling  of  considerable  doubt.  But  the  four 
similar  figures  and  the  symbols  of  the  cardinal  points  agree  very  well  with 
this  conclusion. 

As  I  have  already  intimated,  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  compound  character  shown  in  Fig.  90  denotes  "bread  of  maize"  or 
"corn  bread."    As  will  be  seen,  this  consists  of  the 

noTw.  of  being  in  error,  that  this  is  the  equivalent  of  Imix.        Fia  «• 
But  I  am  inclinod  to  believe  the  latter  symbol  (that  for  Kan)  is  used  not 
only  to  denote  bread  (tortillas),  but  that  in  the  pictorial  portion  it  is  also 
frequently  given  to  represent  com  (maize). 

The  combination  shown  in  Fig.  91,  and  found  so  frequently  on  tljp 
plates  of  tho  Manuscript  and  Codex,  probably  denotes  "cakes"  or  "two 
cakes,"  or  "tortillas  of  maize."  The  two  are  found  combined  as  in  Fig. 
90  and  with  the  accompanying  characters  on  Plate  III*. 

Turning  to  Plates  VIII*  and  IX*  of  tho  Manuscript,  wo  notice  along 
the  lower  border  of  tho  middle  division  what  are  evidently  offerings;  somo 
are  pictorial  representations  and  some  perhaps  symbols;  among  these  we 
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see  vessels  of  different  kinds,  on  which  are  Kan  symbols  of  a  reddish  or 
orange  color.  As  heretofore  stated,  wc  find  over  one  of  tho  groups  (left 
side  of  Plato  IX*),  a  character  accompanied  by  tlie  numeral  five,  which  I 
have  supposed  denotes  the  Maya  word  ppecuah,  pecuah,  or  pacach,  "a  tortilla 
of  maize."  That  these  symbols  could  have  no  legitimate  signification,  if 
interpreted  by  any  of  the  meanings  of  Kan  found  in  the  lexicon,  is  appar- 
ent to  any  one.  The  fact  that  they  are  in  vessels — in  one  case  a  vase 
with  the  usual  vase  mark,  in  another  a  kind  of  platter,  &c. — indicates 
that  they  are  offerings  that  can  be  appropriately  presented  in  vessels  of 
this  kind. 

In  the  lower  division  of  Plate  XXI  wo  observe  a  bird  in  the  act  of 
eating  one  of  these  Kan  characters.  Although  this  is  probably  a  symbolic 
representation  relating  to  time,  still  the  figure  itself  is  intended  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  that  which  is  used  as  the  symbol — a  bird  eating  something, 
doubtless  corn  or  bread. 

On  Plato  XXVIII,  second  and  fourth  divisions,  wo  notice,  as  I  have 
previously  stated,  tho  figure  of  a  deity,  which  probably  signifies  the  earth, 
looking  up  in  a  supplicating  manner,  bearing  in  his  hands,  or  in  the  hands 
of  the  little  figures  he  holds,  Kan  symbols.  As  there  is  good  reason  for 
believing  these  are  symbolic  representations  of  the  parched  earth  pleading  for 
rain,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Kan  characters  here  denote  corn  or 
maize.  This  supposition  is  rendered  almost  certain  by  the  fact  that  tho  one 
in  the  right  hand  of  the  lower  figure  presents  a  little  opening  blade  or  leaf, 
showing  that  it  has  been  planted  and  is  sprouting;  in  the  other  hand  is  the 
bread  symbol. 

The  two  combined,  or  the  Kan  singly,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
tho  hands  of  tho  priests  in  the  Manuscript,  where  apparently  engaged  in 
religious  ceremonies.  The  katis  in  the  baskets  carried  by  females  (lower 
divisions  of  Plates  XIX*  and  XX*)  I  have  already  alluded  to;  there  can 
be  scarcely  any  doubt  that  here  they  signify  corn  or  bread,  more  likely  the 
former.  I  think  it  quito  likely  that  hero,  and  where  not  in  the  written  por- 
tion, these  figures  have  more  the  character  of  pictographs  than  hieroglyphics, 
as  they  are  both  tolerably  fair  representations  of  a  grain  of  maize. 
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Fig.  92,  copied  from  the  upper  division  of  Plate  IX,  is,  I  think,  heyond 
"JjjTq  doubt  the  symbol  for  the  armadillo  figured  in  the  same  division. 
There  are  characters  somewhat  closely  resembling  it  found  in 
Fid*,  other  parts  of  the  -Manuscript,  but  none  of  them  have  the  pos- 
terior border  of  scale-marks,  and  at  the  same  time  the  peculiar  eye  that  is 
used  throughout  the  Manuscript  to  mark  quadrupeds. 

Fig.  93,  which  has  for  its  only  characteristic  the  same  figure  as  Landa's 
ca,  is  found  frequently  in  the  Manuscript,  so  placed  as  to  lead  me  to  believe 
it  represents  some  fruit  or  vegetable  product  that  is  useful  as 
4mv  J  food,  or  in  some  other  way  in  domestic  life,  and  that  was  also 
considered  an  appropriate  offering  to  the  gods. 
Fio.  03.  por  example,  vre  see  it  carried  in  baskets  by  women — lower 

division  of  Plates  XIX*  and  XX*;  in  the  hand  of  the  bird  figure — middle 
division,  Plate  II ;  in  the  hands  of  the  priest,  apparently  as  an  offering,  on 
a  number  of  plates;  on  the  back  of  figures  representing  persons  traveling — 
Plate  V;  marked  on  (as  though  denoting  something  in)  a  vase — lower  divis- 
ion, same  plate;  in  the  symbol  of  the  day  Cimi;  and  also  in  Landa's  char- 
acter for  k. 

1  presume  from  these  facts  that,  if  phonetic,  the  word  or  syllable  it 
represents  has  iis  its  chief  phonetic,  clement  the  sound  of  k.  As  the  Maya 
word  ca  signifies  a  sjK-cies  of  squash  or  calabash  used  for  food  in  Yucatan, 
I  presume  this  is  what  it  denotes  in  these  pictorial  representations,  especially 
as  this  interpretation  does  not  appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  its  use  in  any  of 
them.  But  that  it  also  has  other  significations  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  found  in  Cimi,  and  also  as  an  eye-mark.  The  samo  idea  is  doubtless 
embraced  in  both,  that  is,  "death,"  and  the  chief  phonetic  element  k, 

In  close  relation  to  this,  and  which  should  be  considered  with  it,  is  the 
character  represented  in  Fig.  94.    llrasseur  has  taken  it  throughout  as  one 
form  of  the  Cimi  symbol;  but  there  are  some  reasons  for  believing 
there  is,  at  least,  a  slight  difference  in  the  signification  of  the  two, 
as  on  Plates  XIX*  and  XX*,  in  the  basket  of  the  woman  at  the  left, 
Flo.  M,  we  seo  both,  characters.    As  the  other  burdens  are  represented  by 
the  duplication  of  one  character,  the  bringing  of  these  two  together  hero 
shows  their  close  relationship  to  each  other.    It  is  also  worthy  of  notice 
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that  the  relative  position  of  the  two  is  exactly  the  reverse  on  one  plate 
from  what  it  is  on  the  other. 

As  the  burdens  of  two  of  these  females  evidently  consist  of  their  house- 
hold gods,  it  is  possible  that  those  of  the  two  just  alluded  to  may  consist 
of  the  hones  of  their  dead.  If  so,  Fig.  94  may  represent  the  skull  and  the 
Cimi  symbol  the  other  bones.  In  the  inscription  above  the  head  of  the  left- 
hand  female,  lower  division  Plate  XX*,  we  find  this  character  (.Fig.  95), 
which,  according  to  the  explanation  of  the  parts  so  far  as  given, 
should  probably  be  interpreted  (reading  from  right  to  left) 
cimen-kh,  "the  dead  children."  In  this  interpretation  the  right- 
hand  character  is  given  its  usual  signification;  the  reticulated  ^  ap- 
portion, ch;  and  the  two  lines  running  upward  from  this,  i.  Still  it  is 
possible  that  this  explanation  is  very  wide  of  the  mark,  as  these  charac- 
ters may  represent  certain  fruits  or  other  articles  of  food,  perhaps  different 
kinds  of  calabashes. 

The  character  represented  in  Fig.  96  is  very  closely  related  to,  if  not 
a  variant  of,  the  Cimi  symbol.  It  is  found  very  frerpiently  through- 
out the  Manuscript  in  the  spaces  containing  the  figures  or  pictorial 
representations.  As  in  a  large  proportion  of  these  cases  the  figures  m.  06. 
have  some  reference  to  death,  the  gods  of  death,  or  of  the  lower  regions, 
and  as  the  diameter  appears  to  be  a  variant  of  Cimi,  I  have  designated  it 
the  "death  symbol." 

It  is  found  in  connection  with  the  supposed  god  of  death  in  the  follow- 
ing places:  Lower  division  of  XXXV  (when  joined  with  XXXIV);  lower 
division  of  II*;  upper  division  of  VIII*;  second  and  lower  divisions  of  XI*; 
second  division  of  XXII*;  middle  division  of  XXIX*,  of  XXX*,  XXXI*, 
and  XXXIV*.    It  is  also  found  equally  often  with  the  god  and  goddess  with 

this  eye:  "^J§^-    It  is  also  found  with  the  god  that  has  the  dark  stripe 

across  the  face,  as  in  the  lower  division  of  Plate  III.  Hence  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  this  and  the  other  two  are  to  be  classed  with  the  deities  of 
the  underworld.  We  also  find  this  character  in  several  places  where  the 
idea  of  death  or  destruction  is  evidently  intended  to  be  conveyed.  For 
example,  in  the  upper  division  of  Plates  VII  and  XXV;  second  aud  thud 
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divisions  of  Plato  XXXII;  third  division  of  XXXII 1;  upper  division  of 
VIII*,  XX*,  and  XXIX*. 

The  next  group  I  refer  to  is  found  in  the  upper  division  of  Plate  X, 
and  consists  of  one  perpendicular  column  and  two  transverse  lines,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  'J7.    Taking  the  column  at  the  left,  proceeding  from  the  top  down- 


Flii.  !I7. 


wards,  I  suggest  the  following  interpretation  of  the  four  compound  eliar- 
acers  : 

".South,  tortilla  of  maize,  vase,  or  pan,  of  hurnt  clay,  turn  6  (times)." 

The  characters  here  interpreted  yon  and  MM,  I  am  aware,  are  appar- 
ently identical;  hut  the  former,  which  is  a  part  of  that  heretofore  interpreted 
"south,"  is  one  in  reference  to  which  I  have  been,  and  still  am,  in  great 
doubt,  especially  as  it  may  well  be  interpreted  xtimin,  "north."  The  two 
Imix  characters  here  translated  him  arc  doubtless  used  more  ns  symbols 
than  as  word  characters.  The  vase,  or  «  character,  is,  I  think,  simply 
added  to  render  definite  that  to  which  it  is  attached.  The  lowest  character 
(Landa's  h)  may  bo  hrh,  "to  turn  over"  or  "revolve";  eb,  "to  elevate";  ite, 
"to  march";  or  ]>e,  also  "to  march." 

The  transverse  lines  reading  from  left  to  right,  I  woidd  interpret  thus: 

"West,  tortilla  of  maize,  pan  of  burnt  clay,  1  (times),  deer  f." 
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A  free  translation  of  the  column  would  then  be  about  as  follows: 
•  "  Facing  the  south,  place  the  tortilla  of  maize  on  the  pan  of  burnt  clay 
and  turn  it  six  times  (or  elevate  it,  or  march  with  it  six  times).'1 

The  meaning  of  the  transverse  lines  is  similar,  except  as  to  direction, 
until  we  reach  tho  last  character,  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  refers  to 
the  deer.  But  it  also  contains  another  element,  represented  by  the  circle 
at  tho  lower  margin  inclosing  little  dots,  probably  the  equivalent  of  the  b- 
character  of  the  column. 

The  line  and  column  in  the  upper  division  of  Plate  XI  appear  to  be 
of  similar  import,  but  varied  in  the  cardinal  points  and  in  one  of  the  char- 
acters. I  am  not  prepared  to  attempt  an  interpretation  of  this  group,  but 
am  inclined  to  believe,  from  the  presence  of  the  ik  symbol,  that  it  refers  to 
exorcising  the  evil  spirit. 

The  groups  in  the  middle  and  lower  divisions  of  Plate  XIV  (Fig.  16, 
p.  99),  which  are  to  be  taken  in  columns,  and  read  from  the  top  downwards, 
are  evidently  of  similar  import. 

Take,  for  example,  the  second  (third,  if  the  day  column  is  counted) 
from  the  left  of  the  middlo  division,  I  would  suggest  something  like  the  fol-. 
lowing  interpretation  (reading  from  the  top  downwards): 

§©  IP   fH  IP  <m 

North  (t)   tortilla  (or  ni»lz«).  (f)  the  olla.  7  (I) 

Fio.  96. 

The  third  compound  or  double  character  is  possibly  a  pictograph  to 

represent  venison,  or  doer  hams.    Brasseur  supposes  it  to  be  a  variant  of 

the  Cimi  character,  but  this  I  think  very  doubtful. 
11  M  T 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  DAY  COLUMNS  AND  NUMBERS  IN 
THE  FIRST  PART  OF  THE  MANUSCRIPT. 

In  order  that  as  much  of  the  material  contained  in  this  Manuscript  as 
can  be  given  without  facsimile  representations  may  be  placed  before  the 
reader,  I  will  now  give  the  names  of  the  days  as  found  in  the  day  columns 
of  some  of  the  plates;  this  will  enable  him  to  test  my  interpretation  of 
the  numerals.  As  my  object  in  doing  this  is  to  give  an  opportunity  to  all 
into  whose  hands  this  paper  may  fall  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  theo- 
ries I  have  advanced,  I  will  give  the  different  divisions  of  the  plates,  each 
with  its  own  days  and  numbers.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  where  there  is 
more  than  one  division  on  a  plate,  as  is  usually  the  case,  they  will  be  num- 
bered consecutively  from  the  top  downward,  first,  second,  third,  &c.  In 
giving  the  numerals,  the  Roman  represent  the  red  or  day  numerals,  tho 
Arabic  the  black  or  month  numbers.  The  red  numerals  usually  found 
over  the  day  columns  will  also  be  placed  over  them  here.  Those  in  the 
spaces  will  also  be  given  in  the  spaces  hero,  and  by  pairs  as  in  the  Manu- 
script. In  tho  first  example  a  few  explanatory  words  will  be  placed  in 
parentheses;  afterwards  these  will  be  omitted. 

Plates  I-XIX  all  contain  three  divisions,  separated  from  each  other 
by  broad,  transverse  red  or  brown  lines.  It  is  therefore  to  l>o  understood, 
when  no  special  mention  is  made  of  the  number  of  the  divisions,  that 
there  are  three  on  each  plate.  The  upper  or  top  division  I  will  designate 
as  the  first,  the  middle  as  the  second,  and  the  bottom  as  tho  third  These 
divisions  are  again  divided  into  compartments,  usually  differing  in  the  color 
of  the  ground,  which  is  white,  reddish-brown,  or  blue.  In  some  cases  the 
subject-matter  of  a  division  is  continued  into  the  second  or  even  the  th'rd 
plate.  These  do  not  follow  each  other  in  the  usual  order  of  pages.  Where  it 
MB 
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extends  over  upon  the  next  page  or  plate,  it  is  always  to  l>e  understood  tliat 
the  one  which  precedes  is  to  have  its  left  margin  placed  to  the  right  margin 
of  that  which  follows,  and  that  the  day  column  at  the  left  of  a  division  refers 
to  all  that  stand  to  the  right  of  it,  when  thus  placed,  until  another  day  col- 
umn is  reached.  In  order  to  make  this  clear,  let  mo  illustrate  by  an  example. 
On  the  middle  division  of  Plate  V  we  find  a  day  column  with  two  figures  to 
the  right  of  it.  Turning  to  Plate  IV,  we  find  other  figures  of  a  similar  char- 
acter, hut  no  day  column.  By  placing  the  latter  (Plate  IV)  so  that  its  loft 
margin  joins  to  the  right  margin  of  the  former  (Plate  V),  we  have  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  figures  of  a  similar  character.  The  day  column,  therefore, 
on  the  latter  plate,  relates  to  all  on  the  right  until  we  reach  the  next  day 
column,  which  will  bo  found  in- this  case  on  the  left  margin  of  Plate  III,  as 
in  the  annexed  diagram. 


v. 

IV. 

III. 

ft 

e 
e 

■  ! 

i 

/ 

h 

* 
j 

\ 

J 

In  this  illustration  the  letters  represent  the  days  and  the  position  of  the 
day  columns.  That  this  is  the  proper  position  of  these  plates  in  reference 
to  each  other  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  Plates  XXX  and  XXXI,  whero 
the  head  of  the  bird  in  the  third  division  of  Plate  XXXI — there  are  four 
divisions  in  this  case — is  on  the  right  margin  and  tho  tail  on  the  left  margin 
of  PUte  XXX.1  

■My  binding  tngrtbrr  tlx'  plau-x,  rxortly  Ibe  revviw  of  Hrnmeur'a 
>•<•]»<  ■ — wo  will  nruunbly  hare  then  arnuiKml  in  th«  order  intended. 
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On  Plaites  XXX*  and  XXIX*  the  head  of  the  hlack  figure  is  at  the 
right'inargin  of  the  upper  division  of  the  former,  while  the  body  and  feet 
are  in  the  left  margin  of  the  upper  division  of  the  latter.  This  explanation 
will  be  sufficient  to  make  clear  what  may  hereafter  be  said  in  reference  to 
tho  subject-matter  of  the  division  of  one  plate  extending  over  upon  the 
corresponding  division  of  another. 

Plate  I. 

The  day  characters  on  this  plate,  if  there  were  any,  are  wholly  oblit- 
erated. 

Plate  II. 


I  give  below  (Fig  9JJ)  an  illustration  of  the  day  and  numeral  characters 
rife  :©>  of  tne  8e,  on<1  division  of  this  plate.  Tho  black  numerals, 
''"i^  '  _  or  tnose  f°r  t°e  month  are  given  here  in  solid  black,  the  red 
I^Q  f    J  or  day  numer- 

Smmtmi  \  ri  *_      O  O  O  O  »ls  in  outline. 

As  the  first 

character  in  the  left  column  is  an  unusual  one,  and  tho 
gqm*  fTgk      first  of  the  right  column  is  too  much  obliterated  to  be 
I  T]  \ZzJ      determined  by  inspection,  we  must  ascertain  them  by 
™         means  of  the  intervals. 

The  third  in  tho  left  column  is  certainly  Chuen  and 
the  fourth  Akbal — this  gives  an  interval  of  twelve  days; 
those  of  the  right  column  are  Boon,  Chiechnn,  Caban, 
and  Muluc,  tho  interval  being  in  each  case  twelve  days. 
This  gives  for  the  left  column  Manik,  Cattac,  Chuen,  Akbal,  and  Men.  The 
Cauac  character,  if  such  it  be,  is  a  very  unusual  one,  being  identical  with 
that  for  Men.1    The  first  character  in  tho  right  column  is  that  for  Ymix. 


IS' 

Fio.  3i>. 


1  Thin,  I  think,  is  an  evident  nii»1*k«\  uml  fumttM  one 


for  believing  this  MS.  is  a  copy. 
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Plate  III. 

F1KHT  DIVISION. 

Manik.  XI-5. 

Cauac.  VI-5. 

Chuen.  VIII-5. 

Akbal.  X-10. 
Men. 

SECOND  Dl  vision. 

IV.  IV. 

Akbal.  lion. 

Muluc.  Cauac 

Men.  Chicchan. 

Ymix.  Chuen. 

Manik  Caban. 

THIRD  DIVISION. 

Plate  IV. 


VI-5. 

IX-11. 

IV-3. 


1-10. 
X-  9. 
IV-  7. 


Day  column  obliterated. 


The  first  division  of  this  plate  is  rather  an  unusual  one  in  regard  to  the 
days  and  numbers.    The  days  are  as  follows : 

KW8T  DIVISION. 

Ahau. 

Oc.       .  X-9. 

Eb.  (!)-7- 

Ik 

Kan. 

Ix. 

Cib. 

Cimi. 

Lamat 

We  observe  that  only  three  of  the  regular  numbers  remain;  but  in 
addition  to  these  there  are  small  red  characters  representing  tho  following 
numbers  (?)  I.XII,  I,XII,  I,XII,  I,XII,  I.XII. 


1G(> 
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The 
oooo 


SECOND  DIVISION. 

second  division  commences  on  Plato  V,  and  includes  nil  of  the 
second  division  of  that  plate.  The  characters  are  as  repre- 
sented in  the  ainnexcd  cut  (Fig.  100): 

Q  m£m   oooo  o  oo         The  days  arc 

™^™"   '  ^^mm  Kan,   Cih,  Lamat, 

Ahan,  Bb;  the  dates,  4th  day,  13th  and  11th  months;  1st  day, 
13th  month;  Oth  day,  11th  month;  and  Sth  day,  13th  month. 


THIKl »  DIVISION. 


XII. 

Ca  uac. 

Chuen. 

Akhal. 

Men. 

Manik. 


Vl-fi. 

VI-*;. 

VI-7. 

VI-7. 
XIII-7. 
X1II-7. 


Plate  V. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 


The  first  division  of  this  plate  contains  two  compartments.  The  first 
has  the  numeral  IV  over  the  day  column.  The  days  are  Caban,  Muluc, 
Ymix,  Been  Chicchan.    The  numbers  in  the  space  are  1-10,  X-10. 

The  second  compartment  is  found  j»artly  on  Plato  V  and  partly  on 
Plate  IV,  and  is  similar  to  the  first  division  of  Plate  IV.  The  days  aro 
Cauac,  Muluc,  Chuen,  Ymix,  Akbal,  Been,  Men,  Chicchan,  Manik.  The 
only  regular  number  unobliterated  is  the  black  numeral  13  in  the  space. 
The  following  are  the  small  red  numerals:  XIII,  XI,  XIII,  XI,  XIII  (?), 
XIII,  XI,  XIII.    White  cross-bones  on  a  black  ground  are  in  this  space 


8KCOXD  DIVISION. 


The  second  division  of  this  plate  runs  over  on  Plate  IV,  and  has  been 
illustrated  and  described  as  Iwlonging  to  that  plato. 
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THIRD  DIVISION. 

The  day  characters  in  the  third  division  are  wholly  obliterated. 

Platk  VI. 

FIHST  DIVISION. 

IV(f). 

Ahau.  (»)-tflt 

Kb.  XI-10. 

Kan.  1V-12. 
Cib. 

Lamnt.  IX-10. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

XII. 

Caban.  •  Xlll-ia 

Ik.  XI 11-13. 

Manik.  XII-13. 

Eb.  XIII-13. 

Caban.  XIII-13. 


THIRD  DIVI8ION. 

IV. 

IV. 

A  luii 

Oc. 

X-6. 

Cimi. 

Cib. 

1-4. 

Eb. 

Ik. 

Ezanab. 

Lamat 

Kan 

Ix. 

Platk  VII. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

The  characters  and  numerals  being  partially  obliterated  in  the  first 
division  of  this  plate,  it  is  omitted. 
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Chuen. 
Cib. 

Ymix. 
Cimi. 

Chuen. 


Tliis  sectiou  (second)  of  Plato  VII  contains  some  peculiarities  in  the 
day  symbols  and  numeral  characters.    For  example,  the  day  (red)  numerals 

OOP   ,  ° o 

are  given  thus,  \        4  ^ — =; ,  the  first  signifying  two  numbers,  XIII 
o  o 

and  I;  the  second  XII  and  I. 

The  symbol  for  Cimi  is  also  peculiar  and  is  in  this  form  The 
numbers  over  the  column  are  XII  ancTI. 

THIRD  DIVISION. 

Day  characters  on  Plate  VIIL 

Plate  VIII. 


d) 

(?) 

Kan. 

Ix. 

XIII-  1. 

Oc 

Ahau. 

XII-11. 

Cib. 

Cimi. 

I-  4. 

Ik. 

Eb. 

X-  4. 

Lamat 

Ezanab. 

II-  2. 

VI-4. 
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8EC0ND  BIVI8I0N. 

XIII-  1. 
I-  L 

XII-  5. 
IV-  3. 
VII-13. 
VII-  3. 

P  SECTION  OF  THIRD  DIVISION. 
XII. 

Ahau.  II-  2.  X-10. 

Eb.  VII-  5.  XII-12(t). 

Kan.  XIII-  3. 

Cib.  X-ll. 

Lamat.  XII-  8(f). 

BIGHT  8ECTI0N  OF  THIRD  DIVI8ION. 
I. 

Ahau. 
Eb. 
Kan. 
Cib. 
Lamat. 
Ahau. 

Part  of  this  section  runs  over  on  Plate  VII. 

The  figures  in  this  division,  which  are  all  blue,  are  each  seated  on  a 
large  compound  character,  under  one  of  the  pairs  of  numerals  above  given, 
and  pertaining  to  it  as  shown  by  the  lines  dividing  these  minor  spaces.  In 
the  character  on  which  each  figure  is  seated  there  are,  first,  an  Ahau  of  the 
usual  size  and  form,  to  which  is  joined  a  black  numeral;  then  several  small 
Chuen  symbols.  The  numeral  over  the  Ahau  belonging  to  tho  day  num- 
bered I,  as  given  above,  is  9;  that  belonging  to  the  day  numbered  II  is  10; 
that  belonging  to  the  day  numbered  V  is  11. 
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Ahau.  Cimi. 

Eb.  Ezanab. 

Kan.  Oc. 

Cib.  Ik. 

Lamat  Ix. 


XII. 

Cimi. 

Ezanab. 

Oc. 

Ik. 

Ix. 


X-10. 
IX-10. 
V-10. 
11-10. 

(D-io. 
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The  lints  of  day  characters  on  this  plate  as  given  by  M.  do  ("hareney, 
differ  from  the  foregoing  only  in  having  Ix  for  the  first  day  of  the  left  col- 
umn of  the  Upper  division,  and  Kan  for  the  first  day  of  the  right  column 
of  the  same  division.  These  two  days  are  obliterated  in  the  Manuscript 
and  heneo  have  to  be  restored,  which  can  only  be  done  by  counting  the 
intervals. 

The  interval  between  the  days  in  these  two  columns,  as  may  be  seen 
by  counting,  is  six  days.  This  gives  Kan  as  the  first  of  the  left-hand  col- 
umn and  Ix  asthe  first  of  the  right-hand;  hence  I  conclude  that  this  author 
is  wrong  in  his  restoration,  or  has  mado  a  mistake  in  transcribing.  Follow- 
ing out  his  plan,  we  would  have  an  interval  of  sixteen  days  between  Ix  and 
Oc  in  the  first  column  and  of  six  between  cuch  of  the  others,  and  a  like 
discrepancy  in  tho  other  column.  Hut  I  think  it  is  evident,  from  what  he 
says  on  page  30  of  the  same  work,  that  he  has  unintentionally  reversed 
these  two  days,  as  it  is  not  sixteen  days  from  Kan  to  Oc,  as  he  says,  but 
Bix.  If  we  substitute  lx  for  Kan  and  Kan  for  Ix,  we  find  all  his  numbers 
correct,  except  that  it  is  only  ten  days  from  Lamat  to  Ezanab,  instead  of 
sixteen,  as  he  states 

Plate  IX. 

FIBST  DIVISION. 

X  (*). 

Men.  VII-(?)   The  death  symbol  is  found  in  this  space  occu- 

Manik.  (l>(*)      pymg  the  place  of  one  number  of  this  pair. 

Cauac.  U-I. 
Chnen.  VI— 4. 


Akbal 

XUI-7. 

SECOND 

DIVISION. 

IV. 

IV. 

Ciuii. 

Aliau. 

V-l. 

VIII-4. 

Ezanab. 

Eb. 

XIII-3. 

X-3. 

1L 

Kan. 

VI 1-2. 

1-9. 

Oc 

Cib. 

11-2. 

lx. 

Lamat 

1V-3. 

'  D#cblfft»iiiiul  dm  Errilun»CalcuHforaMW  H*jm,  p.  M. 
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X.  X. 

Ewinnb.           Lnuint  XI 1-2.  VI 1-3. 

Kan.              Ix.  X-3.  1-5. 

Oc.                 Ahau.  IX-2.  VII-(T) 

Cib.                Cimi.  1 1-3. 

Ik                  Kb.  II 1-2. 

■ 

Plate  X. 


KIRST  DIVISION. 

There  art)  no  day  characters  in  this  division. 

81.C0ND  DIVISION. 


V. 

V. 

Oc. 

Ahau. 

VI 1-2. 

Cib. 

Cimi. 

V-9. 

Ik. 

Eb. 

IX-2. 

La  mat. 

Kzanab. 

IV-8. 

Ix. 

Kan. 

V-4. 

THIKD  DIVI8ION. 

VII.  VII. 

Cib.  Cimi.  IX-  2. 

Ik.  Eb.  V1I-12. 

Lauiat.  Ezanab.  X-  1. 

Ix.  Kan.  XIII-  3. 

Ahau.  Oc  VIII- 

Plate  XI. 

FIK8T  DIVI8ION. 

IV. 

Ezanab. 

Oc.  1-10. 
Ik.  -  8. 

Ix. 
Cimi. 
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SECOND 

DIVISION. 

CD 

Oc. 

Ahau. 

II-l. 

XIII-2. 

Cib. 

Ciuii. 

(D-9- 

X-6. 

Ik. 

Eb. 

IV-4. 

Lamat. 

Ezanab. 

IV-2. 

Ix. 

Kan. 

APT  a 

Yl-2. 

THIRD 

DIVISION. 

IV. 

IV. 

Oc 

Ahau. 

.  V-l. 

IV-2. 

Cib. 

Cimi. 

IV-9. 

ik 

Eb. 

VI 1-2. 

Lamat. 

Ezanab. 

IX-4. 

Ix. 

Kan. 

XIII-6. 

Plate  XII. 

FIRST 

D1V18ION. 

X. 

Men. 

CD-  5. 

II-  6. 

Ahau. 

xm-u. 

IX-13. 

Chicclian. 

IX-  9. 

IX-  8. 

Oc. 

XIII-  4. 

Men. 

IX-  9. 

SECOND 

DIVISION. 

XII. 

XII. 

Ix. 

Ahau. 

XIII-  1. 

1X-2. 

Cimi. 

Eb. 

XU-  2. 

XII-3. 

Ik. 

Kan. 

X-ll. 

Ezanab. 

Cib. 

Ill-  3. 

Oc. 

Lamat 

VII-  3. 
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TH1BD  DIVISION. 


L 

Cimi. 

VII-  4. 

XIII-  3. 

Ezanab. 

OD-17. 

X-10 

Oa 

IV-  7. 

Ik. 

X-  2. 

Ix. 

X-  3. 

The  lists  of  days  on  this  plnte,  as  given  by  Charency,  agree  with  those 
hero  given,  only  in  the  middle  division.  Thoso  of  the  first  and  third  divis- 
ions, as  given  by  him,  are  as  follows: 

FIRST  DIVISION.  THIRD  DIVISION. 

Men.  Cimi. 

Ahau.  Ezanab. 

Oc.  Eb. 

Men.  Ik. 

Men.  Cib. 

Some  of  the  characters  on  this  plato  arc  of  a  form  found  here  only. 
The  character  for  Oc  in  both  divisions  is  unusual,  an  eye  being  inserted 


which  throws  back  the  broken  line  as  shown  in  the  annexed  figure. 

The  character  for  Chicchan  in  the  first  division  is  somewhat  different 
from  the  usual  form,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  figure  hero  given. 

So  far  as  the  list  in  the  first  division  is  concerned,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  first  and  last  characters  represent  Men.  This  would  of  itself  reepiiro 
an  interval  of  five  days  between  each  two,  if  uniform  throughout. 

Counting  from  Men  to  Ahau,  we  have  an  interval  of  five  days;  five 
more  gives  us  Chicchan,  five  more  Oc,  and  five  more  Men,  as  it  should  bo. 

Now  turning  to  the  third  division  of  this  plate,  wo  find  that  tho  interval 
between  Cimi  and  Ezanab  is  twelve  days;  twelve  more  will  give  Oc. 
twelve  more  Ik,  and  twelve  more  Ix,  which  makes  the  days  and  the  order 
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precisely  like  that  of  the  right-hand  column  of  the  middle  division  of  Plate 
VIII  as  given  by  both  Charency  and  myself,  and  regarding  which  there  can 
be  no  doubt. 

The  reader  will  see  that  Charcncy's  arrangement  of  this  third  division 
(Plate  XII)  gives  twelve  days  for  the  first  interval]  fourteen  for  the  second, 
ten  for  the  third,  and  fourteen  for  the  last 

The  character  for  Ix  in  this  division  is  an  unusual  one,  being  as  here 

represented. 

Plate  XIII. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 


III. 

III. 

Kan. 

Lamat 

1 1-2. 

XI 1 1-2. 

Oft 

Ix. 

1II-9. 

XI-2. 

Cib. 

Cimi. 

V-2. 

Ahau. 

Kb. 

X(f)-4. 

Ik. 

Kzanab. 

VII-5. 

SECOND 

DIVISION. 

XIII. 

XIII 

Cib. 

Oc. 

V-1. 

X-3. 

Kan. 

Ik. 

XIII-9. 

VII-2. 

Lamat. 

Ix. 

III-l. 

Ahau. 

Cimi. 

II-5. 

Eb(f). 

Kzanab. 

IV- 1, 

TniRD 

DIVISION. 

X. 

X. 

Oc. 

Ahau. 

Ill-  3. 

XII 1-3. 

Cib. 

Cimi 

X-10. 

Ik. 

Kb. 

VII-  4. 

Lamat 

Kzanab. 

X-  2. 

Ix. 

Kan. 

XI-  4. 
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The  character  for  Cimi  is  similar  to  that  in  the  middle  division  of  Plate 

VII. 

Plates  XIV  and  XV  aro  so  badly  damaged  that  the  numerals  and  day 
characters  cannot  be  satisfactorily  mado  out. 

Plates  XVI  and  XVII. 

All  the  divisions  of  Plate  XVII  extend  over  and  occupy  the  whole  of 
Plate  XVI. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 


IV. 

Ahau. 

VIII-4. 

XI-11. 

Eb. 

1-6. 

VI-  8. 

Kan. 

X-9. 

IV-1 1. 

Cih. 
La  mat 

XIII-3. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

I. 

Caban. 

IX-  8. 

11-12. 

Multic. 

Ill-  7. 

-  4. 

Ymix. 

xiii-io. 

Been. 

V-(f). 

Chicchan. 

X-G. 

THIRD  DIVISION. 

XII. 

Chicchan. 

Ill-  4. 

VIII-10. 

Caban. 

VIII-  6. 

XII-  5. 

Muluc. 

II-  8. 

Ymix. 

X-(f). 

Beeii(f). 

X-13. 

f 
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Plate  XVIII. 

rhe  column  of  day  characters  belonging  to  the  first  division  of  this 
j.laue  is  found  in  the  first  division  of  Plate  XIX. 


SECOND 

DIVISION. 

IV. 

IV 

Cimi. 

Ahau. 

III-2. 

IV-4. 

Ezanab. 

Eb. 

VIII-5. 

Oc 

Kan. 

1-5. 

Ik. 

Cib. 

XII-5. 

Ix. 

Lamat 

IX-5. 

THIRD 

DIVISION. 

X 

Ezanab. 

IV-5. 

X-6. 

XI-6. 

Oc. 

aM. 

IV-3. 

V-4. 

Ik. 

VIII-4. 

X-3. 

VIII-3. 

Ix. 

II-4. 

V-3. 

Cimi. 

CD-m 

Plate  XIX. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  first  division  of  this  plate  occupies  all  the 
first  division  of  Plate  XVIII. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

IV. 

Ahau.  11-13. 
Eb.  11-11. 
Kan.  XIII-U. 
Cib.  X-10. 
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SECOND  DIVISION. 

The  red  numerals  in  this  division  ore  doubled,  as  in  the 
tofore  shown. 


IX  and  IV. 

Cib. 


Eb. 
Kan. 


XI  and  VI-10. 
VII  and  11-11. 
IX  and    I-  7. 
IX  and  IV-  2. 


IIL 

Muluc 
Men. 
Ymix. 
Manik. 


division. 

IIL 

Cauac. 

Chicchan. 

Chuen. 

Caban. 

AkbaL 


X-  7. 
Ill-  6. 
VI-  3. 
111-10. 


The  character  in  this  division  interpreted  as  Chicchan  is  an  unusual 
one,  being  in  this  form: 


The  numerals  on  Plates  XXIV  and  XXV  and  those  in  the  upper 
division  of  Plate  XXVI  being  partially  obliterated,  wo  have  omitted  them. 

Plate  XXVI. 

LOWER  DIVISION. 


XIII. 


Eb. 

Knn. 
Cib. 


XIII-13. 
XIII-13. 
XIII-13 
XIII-13. 


12  M  T 
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XI. 
Abau. 
Eb. 
Kan. 

Cib. 


Plate  XXVII. 

UPPER  DIVISION. 

X-  13. 

XI-  13. 
XI-13. 
XI-13. 


LOWER  DIVISION. 


XIII  (or  XIV)-2, 

XI-  2. 

VI-  2. 

IX-  3. 

VI-10.  • 

IV-  4. 

IX-  3. 


IX. 

Cbuen. 

Cuban. 

Akbul. 

Muluc. 

Men. 

Ymix. 

Manik. 

Beea 

Cbicrban. 
Canac. 


Wo  find  in  tlio  day  column  of  tliis  division  a  rather  unusual  cbaracter 
for  Cbicchan,  wbicb  is  here  shownl^^S.    As  the  day  column  entirely 

fills  the  space  the  numeral  character  which  should  be  placed  at  the  top  is 

put  at  the  side  of  the  first  day  character.  The  first  red  numeral  is  as  follows: 
o  o  o  o 

g==^-  The  right-hand  dot  in  the  original  is  imperfect,  small,  and 
crowded,  and,  as  I  believe,  is  there  by  mistake. 
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Plate  XXVIII. 

The  characters  of  the  first  division  are  somewhat  obliterated,  as  are  also 

»  * 

tho  numerals. 

SECOXD  DIVISION. 

Men.  XI-  9. 

Manik.  I-  9. 

Cauac.  I-  9. 

Chum.  1-17. 

Akbal.  V-  7. 

THIRD  DIVISION. 

XI. 

Ahau.  VII-  2. 

Eb.  OD-7. 

Kan.  XI-10. 

Cib.  XI-13. 


POUttTU  DIVISION. 

Men.  I-  8. 

Manik.  111-14. 

Been.  XI 11-13. 

Eb.  1-13. 

Chuen.  V-  3. 

Plate  XXIX. 

No  day  characters  in  the  first,  second,  or  third  divisions. 

FOURTH  DIVISION. 


XII 

Cimi 

VI- 

Eznnab. 

Vl-13. 

Oc. 

HI-10. 

Ik. 

XII-  9. 

Ix. 
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Plate  XXX. 

The  left-hand  compartments  of  tho  first,  second,  and  third  divisions  of 
this  plate  are  continuations  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  divisions  of  Plate 
XXXI.  The  right-hand  compartments  of  these  three  divisions  form  the 
commencement  of,  and  contain  tho  day  characters  for  the  first,  second,  and 
third  divisions  of  Plato  XXIX. 


SECOND  DIVI8ION. 

(nil). 

Ik. 

Is. 
Cimi. 
Kzanab. 
Oc. 


FIRST  COLUMN',  THIRD  DIVISION. 

The  numerals  are  placed  in  this  form  over  the 
Lamat  ■  ~~  5  column.  They  are  probably  to  be  taken  in  pairs,  the 
Kan.  ^mm^o  nlack  characters  representing  two  separate  numbers, 
Ahau.  «-  -  I  one  stripe  with  tho  dots  to  be  taken  with  tho  red  nu- 
CXb.  meral  above,  thus,  V-9;  the  two  remaining  stripes  with  the  red 
Kb-       numerals  below  thus,  VI 1-10. 


EIGHT  COMPAR1 MENT,  THIRD  DIVISION. 

XIII. 

Muluc.  XIII-13. 

Ix.  XIII-13. 

Cauac.  XIII-13. 

Kan.  XIII-13. 

Muluc.  XIII-13. 

There  are  no  day  characters  in  the  fourth  division. 
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P/-ATK  XXXI. 

Day  characters  obliterated  in  the  first  division. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 

Kan.  VII-11. 

Cib.  V-ll. 

Lam  at.  III-ll. 

Ahau.  t— 11. 

Eb.  1X-11. 


THIRD  DIVISION. 


Chuen. 

Cimi. 

Akbal. 

Cauac 

Men. 


Oc 

Cimi. 

Ik. 

Ezanab. 
Ix. 


Muluc. 

Chiccban. 

Ymix. 

Caban. 

Neon. 


These  columns  all  have  the  samo  numerals  over  them  as  the  first 
column  in  the  third  division  of  Plate  XXX,  and  they  are  arranged  in  the 
samo  way.    There  are  no  numerals  in  the  spaces. 


FOUUTH  DIVI8ION. 


XIII.  XIII. 

Ymix.  Manik.  IX-  9. 

Been.  Cauac  XII-  3. 

Chicchan.  Chuen.  IX-10. 

Caban-  Akbal.  XI-  2. 

Muluc.  Men.  XIII-  2. 


This  division  extends  over  to  Plate  XXX. 
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Plate  XXXII. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 


1 

Cib. 
Lamat. 


XIII-  9. 


-  8. 
IX-  8. 
11-17. 
II-  9. 


Ahau 

Eb. 

Kan. 


I-  6. 
IX-  8. 
II-  f. 


Ezanab.  VIII-18. 
Muluc 

TI1IRD  DIVISION. 

(t) 

Ix. 

XII. 

Ix. 

VI.  In  space,  5. 

Ix. 

XIII. 

Cimif  or  death  symbol. 

FOURTH  DIVISION. 


II 1-13. 
111-13. 
111-13. 

111-13. 


Ahau. 
Eb. 
Kan. 
Cib. 
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Plate  XXXIII. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 


(t) 

Kan. 

Maine. 

Ix. 

Cauac. 
Kan. 


VII-  5. 
II-  8. 

x-  r, 

XI 1 1-15. 
VIII-  8. 


Chuen. 
Caban. 
AkbaL 
Muluc. 
Men. 


8ECOND  DIVISION. 

Ymix. 

Manik. 

Been. 

Cauac. 

Chicchan. 

THIRD  DIVISION. 


11-11. 

X?-  3. 
VIII-  6. 
IV,  or  IX-  G. 

?-  4. 


Column  left  compartment  Column  right  compartment 


V?. 

v. 

Cauac 

Kan. 

XII!. 

XII. 

Cause. 

Kan. 

VI!. 

VI. 

Cimi  ?. 

Cimi?. 

XIII. 

XIII. 

Cimi  ?. 

Cimi?. 

FOURTH  DIVISION. 


Caban. 
Muluc. 
Imix. 
]  teen. 
Chicchan. 


111-13. 
111-13. 
111-13. 
111-13. 
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Plate  XXXIV. 
Tho  first  and  fourth  divisions  belong  to  Plato  XXXV. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

IV. 

Cimi.                 XII-8.  VI-8. 

Ezanab.            XIII-7!.  t  t. 

Oc.  t-7.  1X1-7?. 
Ik.  IV-8. 


Ix. 


THIRD  DIVI8ION. 
IV  t. 

Ahau.  XI-  1. 

Eb.  11-17. 
Kan.  IV-15. 
Cib. 


Plate  XXXV. 

On  this  plato  the  day  column  in  the  second  division  is  illegible. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

(»)-10. 

vii-io.  vni-io. 

VT-10.  XIIt-10. 
Ezanab.  1-10. 
AkbaL  XI-10. 

THIRD  DIVISION. 

CO 

Ymix.  X-10. 

Been.  IX-11. 

Caban.  IX-13. 

Chicchan.  VIII-12. 

Muluc.  1-12. 
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KOUKTU  DIVI8ION. 

IV. 

Almu.  IX-11. 
Chicchan.  1-17. 
Oc.  Ill  or  IV-17. 

Men. 
Ahau. 

Plate  I*. 

No  day  characters  are  discernible  in  the  first  division  of  this  plate. 

THIRD  DIVISION. 

IT. 

Caban.  I-  6. 

Ik.  I-  5. 

Manik.  t-13. 
Eb. 

Caban? 

Plate  II*. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

Manik.  XI-  4. 

Eb.  IX-151. 
Caban. 
Ik. 

Manik. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 


Left  column. 

IX. 

Caban.  IX-12. 

Ik.  IX-13. 

Manik.  IX-181 
Eb. 
Caban. 


Right  column. 

vim. 

Ik.  11-13. 

Eb.  IV-13. 

Manik.  IV-11. 
Caban. 
Ik. 


This  division  is  continued  on  Plate  I*. 
Left  column,  third  division,  illegible. 
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THIRD  DIVISION. 

Right  column. 

IV. 
Aliau. 

Eb.  XI-13. 

Kan.  IV-19  or  9  and  10. 

Cib. 

Larnat. 
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A  DISCUSSION  OF  DATES,  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO 
THOSE  OF  THE  PEREZ  MANUSCRIPT. 

As  I  have  heretofore  touched  upon  this  topic,  I  must  ask  the  render  to 
refer  to  what  is  there  stated,  that  I  may  dispense  with  repeating  it  here. 
But  it  is  proper  to  remind  him  here  that  having  proven,  at  least  satis- 
factorily to  myself,  that  the  Ahau  consisted  of  twenty-four  years,  this 
number  is  always  to  be  understood  whenever  this  period  is  mentioned  in 
this  discussion.  In  the  second  place,  I  start  with  the  understanding  that  a 
l.'ith  Ahau  closed  with  the  year  1542.  I  havo  already  given  my  reasons, 
somewhat  at  length,  for  this  conclusion.  I  may  add  that  Dr.  Valentini,  in  his 
article  on  the  Perez  Manuscript,  arrives  at  the  same  conclusion.  Brasseur1 
also  concludes  the  13th  Ahau  with  the  year  1542,  as  he  gives  the  following 
explanation:  "Dam  h  XIII  Ahau  Katun,  cest-a-dire,  entre  ks  ann&s  1518- 
1542";  thus  counting  twenty- four  years  to  this  period,  notwithstanding  his 
rei>eated  statement  elsewhere  that  it  contained  but  twenty.  We  may  there- 
fore feel  assured  that  we  have  in  these  dates — the  24th  year  of  the  XIII 
Ahau  =  A.  D.  1542 — one  connecting  link  between  the  two  chronological 
systems;  nnd  also  that  the  author  of  the  Perez  Manuscript  was  correct  in 
stating  that  at  the  period  alluded  to— the  year  1536— "six  yean  wero 
wanting  to  the  completion  of  the  13th  Ahau." 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  have  before  him  as  much  of  the  data 
bearing  upon  this  point  as  can  be  conveniently  given  here,  I  insert  at  this 
point  a  copy  of  the  Perez  Manuscript  in  the  original,  following  it  with 
the  English  translation. 

'HM.dc.  N*.  Civ.,  H,  5W;  note  1. 
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THE  MAYA  MANUSCRIPT. 
MAYA. 

Lai  u  tzolan  Katun  lukci  ti  cab  ti  yotoch  Nonoual  cdnte  anflo  Tutul 
Xiu  ti  chikin  Zuina;  u  luumil  u  talelob  Tulapan  chiconahthan. 

1.  Canto  bin  ti  Katun  lie  u  ximbalob  ca  uliob  uaye  yetel  Holon-Chan- 
tepcuh  yetel  u  cuchulob:  ca  hokiob  ti  potene  uaxac  Ahau  bin  yan  cuclii, 
uac  Aliau,  can  Ahau,  cabil  Ahau,  cnnkal  haab  catac  hunppel  haab;  tumen 
hun  piztun  oxlahun  Ahau  cuchie  ca  uliob  uay  ti  petene  cankal  haab  catac 
hunppel  haab  tu  pakteil  yete  cu  ximbalob  lukci  tu  luumilob  ca  talob  uay  ti 
|>etene  Chacnouitan  lae. 

2.  Uaxac  Ahau,  uac  Ahau,  cabil  Ajau;  kuchci  Chacnouitan  Ahmckat 
Tutul  Xiu  hunppel  haab  minan  ti  hokal  haab  cuchi  yanob  Chacnouitan  lae. 

3.  Laitun  uchci  u  chicpahal  tzueubte  Ziyan-caan  lae  Bakhalal,  can 
Ahau,  cabil  Ahau,  oxlahun  Ahau  oxkal  haab  cu  tepalob  Ziyan-caan  ca 
einob  uay  lae;  lai  u  haabil  cu  tepalob  Bakhalal  chuulte  laitun  chicpahci 
Chichen  Itza  lae. 

4.  Baltic  Ahau,  bolon  Ahau,  uuc  Ahau,  ho  Ahau,  ox  Ahau,  hun  Ahau 
uac  kal  haab  cu  tepalob  Chichen  Itza  ca  paxi  Chichen  Itza,  ca  binob  cahtul 
Chaniputun  ti  yanhi  u  yotochob  ah  Ytzaob  kuyen  uincob  lae. 

h.  Uac  Ahau,  chncuc  u  luumil  Chanputun,  can  Ahau,  cabil  Ahau, 
oxlahun  Ahau,  buluc  Ahau,  bolon  Ahau,  uuc  Ahau  ho  Ahau,  ox  Ahau,  hun 
Ahau,  lahca  Ahau,  lahun  Ajau,  uaaac  Ahau,  paxci  Chanputun,  oxlahun 
kaal  haab  cu  tepalob  Chanputun  tumenel  Ytza  uincob  ca  talob  u  tzacle*  u 
yotochob  tu  eaten,  laix  tun  u  katunil  binciob  ah  Ytzaob  yalan  che  yalan 
aban  yalan  ak  ti  numyaob  lae. 

6.  Uac  Ahau,  can  Ahau,  ca  kal  haabcatalob  u  hedzob  yotoch  tu  eaten 
ca  tu  zatahob  Chakanputun. 

7.  Lai  u  katunil  cabil  Ahau,  u  hedzci  cab  Ahcuitok  Tutul  Xiu  UxmaL 
Cabil  Ahau,  oxlahun  Ahau,  buluc  Ahau,  bolon  Ahau,  uuc  Ahau,  ho  Ahau, 
ox  Ahau,  hun  Ahau,  lahca  Ahau,  lalmn  Ahau,  lahun  kal  haab  cu  tepalob 
yetel  u  halach  uinicil  Chichen  Itza  yetel  Mayalpan. 

8.  Lai  u  katunil  buluc  Ahau,  bolon  Ahau,  uac  Ahau,  uaxac  Ahau, 
paxci  u  halach  uinicil  Chichen  Itza  tumenel  u  kebanthan  Hunac-eel,  ca  uch 
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ti  Chacxib  chac  Chichon  Itza  tu  kobiinthan  Hunac-eel  u  balach  uinicil 
Mayalpan  ichpac.  Cankal  haab  catac  labun  piz  baab,  tu  labun  tun  uaxac 
Abau  cucbie;  lai  u  baabil  paxci  tumenel  Abzinte-yutchan  yetel  Tzunte-cum, 
yctel  Taxcal,  yetol  Panteniit,  Xucbu-cuet,  yetel  Ytzcuat,  yetel  Kakaltecat 
lay  u  kaba  uinicilob:  lae  uuctulob  ahmayapanob  lae. 

9.  Laili  u  katunil  uaxac  Abau,  lai  ca  binob  u  pa  ah  Ulmil  Ahau  tume- 
nol  u  uahal-uahob  yetel  ah  Ytzmal  Ulil  Ahau;  lae  oxlahttQ  uudz  u  katunilob 
ca  paxob  tumen  Ilunac-eel:  tumenel  u  dzabal  u_  naatob;  uac  Abau  ca 
dzoci;  bunkal  baab  catac  can  labun  pizi. 

10.  Uac  Abau,  can  Ahau,  eabil  Ahau,  oxlabun  Ahau,  buluc  Abau, 
ehucuc  u  luumil  ich  pa  Mayalpan,  tumenel  u  pach  tulum,  tumenel  multepal 
ich  cab  Mayalpan,  tumenel  Ytza  uinicob  yetel  ah  Ulmil  Ahau  lae;  can 
kaal  baab  catac  oxppel  baab:  yocol  buluc  Ahau  cucbie  paxci  Mayalpan 
tumenel  abuitzil  dzul,  tan  cab  Mayalpan. 

11.  Uaxac  Abau  lay  paxci  Mayalpan  lai  u  katunil  uac  Abau,  can 
Ahau,  cabil  Abau,  lai  baab  cu  ximbal  ca  yax  mani  espanoles  u  yaxilci  caa 
luumi  Yucatan  tzucubte  lae,  oxkal  baab  paaxac  ich  pa  cucbie. 

12.  Oxlahun  Ahau,  buluc  Ahau  uchci  mayacimil  ich  pa  yetel  nohka- 
kil:  oxlahun  Ahau  cimci  Abpula:  uacppel  haab  u  binel  ma  dzococ  u  xocol 
oxlahun  Ahau  cucbie,  ti  yanil  u  xocol  haab  ti  lakin  cucbie,  canil  kan  cum- 
labi  jiop  tu  holbun  Zip  catac  oxppeli,  bolon  Ymu  u  kinil  lai  cimi  Abpula; 
laitun  ano  cu  ximbal  cuchi  lae  ca  ohcltabac  lay  u  xoc  numcroil  aflos  lae  1536 
afios  cuchie,  oxkal  haab  paaxac  ich  pa  cuchi  lac. 

13.  Laili  ma  dzococ  u  xocol  buluc  Ahau  lae  lai  ulci  espafloles  kul 
uincob  ti  lakin  u  talob  ca  uliob  uay  tac  luumil  lae,  bolon  Ahau  hoppci 
cristianoil  uchci  caputzihil:  laili  icbil  u  katunil  lae  ulci  yax  obispo  Toroba 
u  kaba,  heix  afio  cu  ximbal  uchie. 

[TratMlntion.] 

This  is  the  series  of  "Katunes"  that  elapsed  from  the  time  of  their 
departure  from  the  land  and  house  of  Nonoual,  in  which  were  the  four 
Tutul  Xiu,  lying  to  tho  west  of  Zuina,  going  out  of  the  country  of  Tulapan. 

§  1.  Four  epochs  were  spent  in  traveling  before  they  arrived  hero  with 
Holon-Chantepeuh  and  bis  follower*.  When  they  began  their  journey 
toward  this  island  it  was  the  8th  Ahau,  and  the  Gtli,  4th,  and  2d  were  spent 
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in  traveling;  because  in  the  year  of  the  13th  Ahau  they  arrived  at  this 
island,  making  together  eighty-one  years  they  were  traveling,  between  their 
departure  from  their  country  and  their  arrival  at  this  island  of  Chacnoui- 
tan.    (Years,  81.) 

§  2.  The  8th  Ahau,  the  6th  Ahau;  in  the  2d  Ahau  arrived  Ajmekat 
Tutul  Xiu,  and  ninety-nine  years  they  remained  in  Chacnouitan.  (Years, 
99.) 

3.  In  this  time  also  took  place  the  discovery  of  the  province  of  Ziyan- 
caan,  or  Bacalar,  the  4th  Ahau  and  2d  Ahau,  or  sixty  years,  they  had  ruled 
in  Ziyan-caau  when  they  came  here.  During  these  years  of  their  govern- 
ment of  the  province  of  liacalar  occurred  the  discovery  of  Chichen  Itza, 
(Years,  60.) 

4.  The  11th  Ahau,  the  9th,  7th,  5th,  3d,  and  1st  Ahau,  or  120  years, 
they  nded  in  Chichen-ltza,  when  it  was  destroyed,  and  they  emigrated  to 
Champoton,  where  the  Itzacs,  holy  men,  had  houses.    (Years,  120.) 

5.  The  Gth  Ahau  they  took  possession  of  the  territory  of  Champoton; 
the  4th  Ahau,  2d,  13th,  11th,  9th,  7th,  5th,  3d,  1st,  12th,  10th,  and  8th 
Champoton  was  destroyed  or  abandoned.  Two  hundred  and  sixty  years, 
the  Itzaes  reigned  in  Champoton,  when  they  returned  in  search  of  their 
homes,  and  they  lived  for  several  katunes  under  the  uninhabited  mountains, 
(Years,  2G0.) 

G.  The  Gth  Ahau,  4th  Ahau,  after  forty  years,  they  returned  to  their 
homes  once  more,  and  Champoton  was  lost  to  them.    (Years,  40.) 

7.  In  this  Katun  of  the  2d  Ahau,  Ajeuitok  Tutul  Xiu  established  him- 
self in  Uxmal;  the  2d  Ahau,  the  13th,  11th,  9th,  7th,  5th,  3d,  1st,  the  12th 
and  10th  Ahau,  equal  to  201)  years,  they  governed  in  Uxmal,  with  the  gov- 
ernors of  Chichen  Itza,  and  of  Mayapan.    (Years  200.) 

8.  These  are  the  Katunes  11th,  9th,  and  Gth  Ahau.  In  the  8th 
Ahau  the  governor  of  Chichen-ltza  was  deposed,  because  he  murmured  dis- 
respectfully against  Hunac-eel.  This  happened  to  Chaexibchac  of  Chichen- 
ltza,  governor  of  the  fortress  of  Mavapau.  Ninety  vears  had  elapsed,  but 
the  1 0th  year  of  the  J'th  Ahau  was  the  year  in  which  he  was  overthrown  by 
Ajzinte-yutchan,  with  Tzuntecum,  Taxcal,  l'antemit,  Xuch-uenet  Ytzcuat, 
and  Kakaltecat;  these  are  the  names  of  the  seven  Mayalpanes.    (Years  90.) 
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9.  In  the  same  Katun  of  the  8th  Ahau  they  attacked  Chief  Ulmil,  in 
consequence  of  his  quarrel  with  Ulil,  Chief  of  Yzamal;  thirteen  divisions 
of  troops  he  had  when  he  was  routed  by  Hunac-eel;  in  the  6th  Ahau  the 
war  was  over,  after  34  years,    (Years  34.) 

10.  In  the  Gth  Ahau,  4th,  2d,  13th,  and  11th  Ahau,  the  fortified  terri- 
tory of  Mayapan  was  invaded  by  the  men  of  Itza,  under  their  Chief  Ulmil, 
because  they  had  walls,  and  governed  in  common  the  people  of  Mayapan: 
cighty-throo  years  elapsed  after  this  event,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  11th 
Ahau  Mayapan  was  destroyed  by  strangers  of  the  Uitzes,  Highlanders,  as 
was  also  Tancaj  of  Mayapan.    (Years  83.) 

11.  In  the  8th  Ahau,  Mayapan  was  destroyed,  the  epochs  of  the  Gth, 
4th,  and  2d  Ahau  elapsed,  and  at  this  period  the  Spaniards  for  the  first  time 
arrived,  and  gavo  the  name  of  Yucatan  to  this  province,  sixty  years  after 
the  destruction  of  the  fortress.    (Years  60.) 

12.  Tho  13th  and  11th  Ahau,  pestilence  and  small-pox  were  in  the 
castles.  In  the  13th  Ahau  Chief  Ajpula  died;  this  year  was  counted 
toward  tho  east  of  the  wheel,  and  began  on  the  4th  Kan.  Ajpula  died 
on  the  18th  day  of  the  month  Zip,  in  the  9th  Yinix;  and  that  it  may  be 
known  in  numbers,  it  was  tho  year  1536,  sixty  years  after  the  destruction 
of  the  fortress. 

13.  Before  the  termination  of  the  11th  Ahau  tho  Spaniards  arrived. 
Holy  men  from  tho  east  came  with  them  when  they  reached  the  land.  Tho 
9th  Ahau  was  tho  commencement  of  baptism  and  Christianity;  and  in  this 
year  was  tho  arrival  of  Toroba  (Toral),  the  first  bishop. 

Beforo  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  this  manuscript  I  will  attempt  to 
connect  the  two  chronological  systems  at  one  or  two  other  points,  in  refer- 
ence to  which  we  find  some  data  left  on  record  besides  that  found  in  the 
manuscript. 

The  destruction  of  Mayapan  (the  last  one,  if  there  were  two,  as  stated 
by  this  authority)  was  an  important  event  likely  to  be  remembered  by  tho 
people  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  as  it  was  the  beginning  of  a 
marked  change  in  the  condition  of  aflairs  in  Yucatan,  and  occurred,  at  tho 
earliest,  not  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  tho  first  appearance  of  these 
invaders  on  tho  coast  of  this  peninsula. 
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Al  I  have  already  shown,  the  important  event  alladed  to  by  Perez  as 
occurring  in  the  year  7  Cauac  of  the  8th  Abau,  which  he  fixes  in  13^3. 
really  happened  in  1435,  as  we  see  by  correcting  the  manifest  error  of  his 
calculation.  This  event,  I  believe,  was  the  destruction  of  Mayapan,  which 
this  manuscript  asserts  took  place  in  the  8th  Ahau. 

The  two  statements  in  this  document— first  (in  the  11th  paragraph  . 
that  the  first  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  at  the  close  of  the  2d  Ahau  (1518;, 
was  60  years  after  the  fall  of  Mayapan;  second  (12th  paragraph},  that  tbe 
year  1536  was  60  years  after  this  event — cannot  both  be  correct;  one  or  the 
other,  or  both,  must  be  erroneous.  Rejecting  the  latter,  and  counting  three 
Ahaues,  the  number  the  author  gives,  at  24  years  each,  instead  of  20  (the 
length  at  which  he  estimates  them),  we  have  72  years,  which,  deducted, 
carries  us  back  to  1446.  This  corresponds  exactly  with  Landa's  computa- 
tion. Hen-era1  says  that  this  happened,  "according  to  the  reckoning  of  the 
Indians,  about  seventy  years  before  the  Spaniards  came  into  Yucatan,"' which 
would  place  it  in  1448.  According  to  the  tables  I  have  given,  the  8th  Ahau 
included  the  years  1423-1446,  which  agrees  exactly  with  Brasseurs  calcu- 
lation (Hint  des  Nat.  Civr),  in  which  work  he  appears  to  have  adopted  24 
years  as  the  number  to  an  Ahau,  instead  of  20,  as  in  his  notes  to  Landa  and 
the  Perez  Manuscript  As  I  was  not  aware  of  this  fact  until  after  the  preced- 
ing part  of  this  paper  was  delivered  for  publication,  I  call  attention  to  it  now, 
as  it  is  apparent  from  this  that  his  comparison  of  the  dates  of  the  two  systems 
must  agree  throughout  precisely  with  what  is  given  in  my  Table  XVII. 

If  we  arc  correct  in  counting  24  years  to  an  Ahau,  then  it  is  certain 
the  8th  must  have  included  from  1423  to  1446;  and  if  the  document  referred 
to  by  Perez  (which  unfortunately  was  lost)  was  right  in  stating  that  7  Cauac 
was  the  year  of  the  destruction,  it  occurred  in  1435. 

We  learn  from  Herrera  (loc.  cit.)  that  this  city  was  destroyed  five  hundred 
years  after  it  was  built.  As  a  matter  of  course,  this  is  given  in  round  num- 
bers, and  cannot  bo  considered  08  exact;  yet  it  will  afford  some  aid  in  our 
comparison.  Deducting  500  from  1435  gives  us  the  year  935  as  the  date 
of  the  founding  of  the  city,  which  may  be  considered  as  at  least  approxi- 
mately correct.  Counting  back  by  Ahaues,  we  ascertain  that  this  would  fall 
in  the  1 1th  of  the  preceding  grand  cycle. 

i  Dpt.  Ill,  lib.  vi,  cup.  :i.  ~  ~  'II,  M». 
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Although,  as  shown  by  Table  XVII,  the  grand  cycles,  if  counted  from 
the  year  1  of  each  period,  would  begin  with  the  1st  Ahau,  yet,  as  the 
Indians  chose,  for  some  reason,  to  begin  thete  periods  with  the  13th,  our 
calculations  must  correspond  with  this  arbitrary  selection.  I  therefore  give 
here  a  brief  table  of  cycles,  with  the  corresponding  years  of  our  era,  run- 


ning backward : 

Yf«r*. 

Fourth  grand  cycle  1519-1830 

Third  grand  cycle  1207-1518 

Second  grand  cycle   895-1206 

First  grand  cycle   583-  894 


The  numbers  given  the  grand  cycles  are  (for  the  present,  at  least)  arbi- 
trary, given  simply  as  a  means  of  reference.  We  see  from  this  table  that 
the  year  935  would  fall  in  the  grand  cycle  numbered  2,  and,  as  before  stated, 
in  the  11th  Ahau.  Keferring  to  this  manuscript  again,  we  see  that  Mayapan 
is  first  mentioned  in  the-  7th  paragraph,  where  it  is  stated  that  "the  2d  Ahau, 
13th,  llth,  9th,  7th,  5th,  3d,  1st,  12th,  and  10th  Ahau,  200  years,  they  [the 
Tutul  Xiu]  governed  in  Uxmal  with  the  governors  of  Chichen-Itza  and 

Here  we  find  our  llth  with  but  two  Ahaucs  preceding  it,  or,  as  we 
judge  from  the  preceding  clause — "In  this  Katun  of  the  2d  Ahau" — but 
one  and  part  of  another.  Supposing  Mayapan  to  have  been  in  existence  at 
the  commencement  of  the  periods  here  named,  it  would  cany  us  back  only 
some  forty  or  fifty  years  beyond  .Hen-era's  general  statement;  but  this  is 
more  than  accounted  for  by  the  difference  in  the  estimated  length  of  the 
Ahau. 

If  we  count  the  Ahaues  necessary  to  complete  the  number  from  the  2d 
in  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  paragraph  to  the  2d  in  the  eleventh 
paragraph  when  the  Spaniards  first  appeared,  filling  up  the  lacuna;  and 
making  the  conection  in  the  eighth  paragraph  suggested  by  Dr.  Valentini, 
we  shall  find  the  number  to  be  as  follows: 

2,  13,  11,  9,  7,  5,  3,  I,  12,  10,  8,  6,  4,  2. 
13,  11,  9,  7,  5,  3,  1,  12,  10,  8,  6,  4,  2. 

Making  27  Ahaues,  or  648  years. 
13  x  T 
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Deducting  this  from  1518,  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  appeared  on 
the  coast,  it  carries  us  hack  to  the  year  870.  If  earned  back  only  to  the  first 
year  of  the  11th  of  the  first  series,  it  gives  the  year  918,  which  differs  but 
17  years  from  the  date(93.r»)  given  above  from  Herrera's  statement,  a  differ- 
ence less  than  one  Ahau.  I  am  inclined,  therefore,  to  believe  the  first  line 
of  the  8th  paragraph  properly  belongs  to  the  7th,  and  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  writer  to  say  that  "with  the  governors  of  Chichen-Itza  and 
Mayapan  these  Katunes,  1 1th,  9th  to  the  6th."  In  the  8th  Ahau  trouble 
arose  between  the  parties  to  the  compact,  but  the  war  did  not  end  until  in 
the  6th.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  chronicler's  data  mentioned  the 
1 1th  Ahau  as  the  beginning  of  the  compact,  aud  that  this  was  near  the  time 
when  Mayapan  was  built. 

According  to  Herrera,  Chichen-Itza  was  already  in  existence  when 
Cuculkan  appeared  and  founded  Mayapan.  He  further  states  that  "whilst 
the  Cocomes  [who  wcro  given  authority  immediately  after  Cuculkan's  de- 
parture] lived  in  this  regular  manner,  there  came  from  the  southward,  and 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Lacando,  great  numbers  of  people,  looked 
upon  for  certain  to  have  been  of  the  province  of  Chiapa,  who  traveled  forty 
years  about  the  deserts  of  Yucatan,  and  at  length  arrived  at  the  mountains 
that  are  almost  opposite  to  the  city  of  Mayapan,  whoro  they  settled  aud 
raised  good  structures,  and  the  people  of  Mayapan  some  years  after,  liking 
their  way  of  living,  sent  to  invito  them  to  build  houses  for  their  lords  in 
the  city.  The  Tulul-Xiu,  so  the  strangers  were  called,  accepting  of  their 
courtesy,  came  into  the  city,  and  their  people  spread  about  the  country,  sub- 
mitting themselves  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  Mayapan,  in  such  peaceable 
manner  that  they  had  no  sort  of  weapons,  killing  their  game  with  gins  and 
traps."    (Loc.  cit.) 

This  agrees  precisely  with  the  order  of  events  in  the  Manuscript,  except 
that  nothing  is  mentioned  corresponding  with  the  40  years  of  the  Gth  para- 
graph 

In  the  prophecy  by  Nahau  Pech,  preserved  in  Lizana's  work  and  copied 
by  Brasseur  into  the  chrestomathy  of  his  Maya  grammar,  these  passages 
occur: 

"We  have  come  now  to  the  fourth  period,"  or  perhaps  more  correctly, 
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3.  "  The  time  to  the  fourth  series  of  epochs  draws  to  a  close," 

4  "In  which  shall  he  ushered  in  the  day  of  the  true  God."  Also, 

8.  "Such  is  the  prophecy  of  Nahau  Pech,  the  priest,  . 

9.  "At  the  time  of  the  fourth  great  cycle  (Ahau  Katun). 
10.  "In  the  commencement  actual  of  tho  series  of  epochs."1 

The  rendering  of  Katunil,  here  translated  "series  of  epochs,"  ib  uncer- 
tain. In  Stephens's  translation  of  the  Perez  Manuscript  it  is  sometimes  ren- 
dered "Katunes,"  sometimes  "Katun";  in  Brasseur's  translation,  "periods," 
"cycle,"  and  in  Lizana's,  "edades"  or  ages  The  definition  of  the  word  as 
given  in  Brasseur's  lexicon  (it  is  not  found  in  full  in  Perez's  lexicon)  is 
"Ensemble  des  e'poques  ou  cycles." 

It  is  true  that  "Abau  Katun"  is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to 
"Ahau,"  but  this  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  found  in  the  few  Maya  documents 
that  remain  to  us.  The  true  rendering  appears  to  be  "Grand  or  Great 
Cycle,"  as  given  in  the  9th  line  of  Nahau  Pech's  prophecy.  If  this  inter- 
pretation, which  is  that  given  by  Abbe  Brasseur,  is  the  correct  one,  we  then 
find  here  the  number  of  one  of  the  great  cycles.  To  suppose  that  the 
number  here  refers  to  the  Ahau  will  carry  this  prophecy  back  to  the  year 
1470-'71,  which  is  improbable. 

The  prophocy  of  Chilam  Balam  commences  with  Ox  lahun  ahau,  u 
hedzinil  hatun,  the  literal  translation  of  which  is,  according  to  Brasseur, 
"The  thirteenth  Ahau  its  foundation  of  the  Katun";  probably  equivalent  to 
Lizana's  Spanish  "In  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  age." 

It  is  obvious  from  the  contents  of  this  prophecy  that  it  was  made  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in  that  country,  and  after  their  appearance  nnd 
religion  became  known;  hence,  as  it  was  delivered  in  the  13th  Ahau,  it 
must  have  been  between  the  years  1518  and  1541.    It  is  not  probable  that 

'Dr.  Brinlon,  following  Llimna,  translate*  the  whole  prophecy  as  follows: 

1.  '•  What  time  tho  sun  .hall  brighten!  shine, 

9.  Tearfot  will  bo  tho  ryes  of  tho  king. 

3.  Four  ages  yet  shall  be  inscribed, 

4.  Then  shall  come  the  holy  priest,  the  holy  god. 

5.  With  grief  I  speak  what  now  I  see. 

6.  Watch  well  the  road  yo  dweller,  in  Ittn. 

7.  Tho  master  of  tho  earth  shall  come  to  an. 
&  Thus  prophecies  Nahau  Poch,  the  seer, 
9.  In  the  days  of  the  fourth  age, 

10.  At  the  time  of  its  beginning." 
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tht-  one  by  Nahau  Pech  a  well-known  family  at  the  time  of  Montejo's 
arrival)  is  many  year*  older,  prohably  dating  the  first  year  of  the  13th 
Ahau.  which  w  ould,  according  to  hi*  statement,  be  the  first  of  the  4th  grvat 
cycle. 

If  we  assume  that  these  great  periods  were  numbered  in  regular  order. 
1,  2,  3,  4,  which  is  more  than  probable,  as  they  were  but  seldom  referred 
to,  then  we  have  evidence  here  that  the  Itzae  record  ran  back  three  great 
cycle* — 93G  years  before  the  year  A.  D.  1519,  that  is  to  the  year  ft  S3  of 
the  Christian  era.  In  order  that  we  may  compare  this  calculation  with  the 
manutwript.  I  will  give  here  a  list  of  the  Ahaues.  commencing  with  number 
previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  1st  great  cycle  as  counted  after  Xahau 
PeclL,  with  the  years  of  the  Christian  era  corresponding  to  their  last  years- 


First  Great 
Cycle. 


8e<»nd  Great 
Cycle. 


I 


J 


AJiaues  nreced- 
iug. 

I 

— 

< 

! 
J 

10th 

\m 

8tb» 

510 

0th 

534 

4th 

558 

2.1 

582 

13th 
11th 


9th 
7th 
5th 
3d 
1st 
12th 
10th 
8th 
0th 
4th 


000 
030 
054 
078 
702 
720 
750 
771 
798 
822 
840 
870 
894 


i 

'= 

< 

• 

! 
J 

13th 

918 

11th 

942 

9th 

900 

7th 

990 

5th 

1014 

3d 

1038 

1st 

1002 

12th 

1080 

10th 

1110 

8th 

1134 

Oth 

1158 

4th 

1182 

2d 

12O0 

Third  Great 

Cycle. 

• 

I 

§ 

3 

— 

S 

j? 

13th 

1230 

11th 

1254 

9th 

1278 

7th 

1302 

5th 

1320 

3d 

1350 

1st 

1374 

12th 

1398  1 

10th 

1422 

8th 

1440 

Oth 

1470 

4th 

1494 

2d 

1518 

The  three  great  cycles  completed  at  the  time  of  Nahau  Pech's  proph 
ecy  (if  such  be  the  proper  interpretation  of  his  words)  I  presume  beign 
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with  the  founding  of  Chichen  Itza,  which,  according  to  my  calculation, 
would  be  about  583-606  (the  13th  Ahau).  It  is  a  little  remarkable  that 
the  first  mention  of  this  city  occurs  in  the  close  of  the  third  paragraph, 
exaetlv  where  the  13th  Ahau  must  be  inserted  to  fill  a  hiatus. 

The  number  of  years  given  and  periods  mentioned  in  the  first  three 
paragraphs  cannot  by  any  possible  explanation  be  made  to  agree  with  each 
other.  This  part  of  tho  history  of  the  Tutul-Xiu  race  is  doubtless  made  up 
from  a  dim  tradition  in  reference  to  which  no  chronological  statement  could 
be  made.  As  any  attempt  to  determine  the  length  of  time  they  were 
wandering,  from  the  date  of  their  departure  from  Tulapau  until  they  settled 
at  Chichen-Itza,  would  be  wholly  conjectural,  we  will,  perhaps,  be  as  near 
right  as  any  other  guess,  if  we  assume  that  the  8th  Ahau  of  the  second 
paragraph  is  the  same  as  the  8th  of  the  firsts  in  other  words,  that  the  num- 
bers iu  the  second  are  but  a  recapitulation  of  those  in  the  first,  and  that 
the  13th  in  the  latter  is  the  one  which  precedes  the  11th  in  the  fourth  para- 
graph.  Supposing  they  started  on  iheir  travels  in  the  8th  Ahau,  this  would 
bring  this  event  between  the  years  486-510. 

As  tho  author  of  this  manuscript  counted  twenty  years  to  an  Ahau  and 
I  count  twenty-four,  our  lists  cannot  possibly  agree.  If  there  are  any 
numbers  given,  connected  with  particular  and  noted  events,  which  numbers 
were  given  in  the  author's  data,  with  these  my  enumeration,  if  correct, 
might  coincide.  The  fall  of  Mayapan  in  the  8th  Ahau,  the  appearance  of 
the  Spaniards  on  the  coast  in  the  2d,  and  the  death  of  Ajpula  in  the  13th, 
I  think  may  be  relied  upon  as  events  correctly  dated. 

If  we  count  the  years  enumerated  from  the  2d  Ahau  in  the  seventh 
paragraph,  where  Mayapan  is  first  mentioned,  to  the  8th,  in  the  eleventh 
paragraph,  when  the  second  destruction  of  this  city  occurred,  we  find  the 
number  to  bo  367;  adding  in  the  missing  epochs  at  twenty  years  each,  we 
have  527,  which  agrees  very  well  with  Horrera's  statement.  But  this  gives 
us  something  over  twenty-six  of  these  periods,  whereas  tho  correct  number 
would  be  twenty-two.  The  exact  numbers  (of  years)  given  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  paragraphs  render  it  possible  that  these  were  obtained  from  the 
author's  data. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


INSCRIPTIONS  ON  THE  PALENQUE  TABLET. 

In  referring  to  the  Tablet  I  will  make  use  of  Dr.  Rau's  scheme  of  num- 
bering and  lettering  the  characters  which  is  given  below.  In  order  to  avoid 
introducing  small  cuts  of  separate  characters,  I  have  requested  that  a  copy 
of  his  plate  of  the  entire  Tablet  be  inserted  (Plate  IX). 

A  slight  examination  of  this  tablet  is  sufficient  to  convince  any  one 
familiar  with  the  characters  of  the  Manuscript  Troano  that  there  are  here 
symbols  of  days  and  months  corresponding  almost  exactly  with  those  of 
that  work.  Whether  the  Maya  calendar  was  the  one  used  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  certainty,  but  that  it  was  very  similar  cannot  be  doubted.  I 
shall  assume  for  the  present  that  it  was,  but  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
have  before  him  the  data  necessary  for  comparison  will  introduce  here  the 
names  of  the  days  of  the  Chiapan  (or  Tzendal)  and  Soconuscan  calendar  in 
the  order  given  by  Veytia,  and  also  of  the  Quiche  and  Cakchiquel  calen- 
dars as  given  by  Bancroft 

Chiapas  (Tzendai.  I)  and  Soconuscan.     Quicub  and  Cakchiqcbl. 


Votan. 

Imox. 

Chanan  or  Ghanan. 

Ig. 

Abnb  or  Abagh. 

AkbaL 

Tox. 

Qat. 

Moxic 

Can. 

Lain  bat. 

Carney. 

Molo  or  M ul li. 

Quieh. 

Elab  or  Elah. 

Oanel. 

Batz. 

Toh. 

Evob  or  Enob. 

Tzy. 

Been. 

Batz. 

Hix. 

Ci. 

Tziquin. 

Ah. 
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OHUFAM  (T/ENDAXt)  AND  8OCONU8CAN. 
Chabin  or  Chahin. 
Chic  or  Chiue. 
Chinax. 

Cabogh  or  Cabogh. 

Agbnal. 

I  mox  or  Mox. 

Igh  or  Ygb. 


Quiche  and  Cakchiquel. 
Yiz  or  Its. 
Tziquin. 


Nob. 
Tibaz. 
Caok. 
Hutiahpu. 


I  shall  take  for  granted  that  the  inscription  commences  with  the  large 
character  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner,  but  whether  it  is  to  he  read  in  col- 
umns from  top  to  bottom,  or  in  lines  from  left  to  right,  remains  to  be  dis- 
cussed ;  the  tendency  of  belief  at  present  appears  to  be  that  it  is  to  be  read 
in  lines  from  left  to  right. 

As  I  have  demonstrated,  satisfactorily  to  myself  at  least,  that  in  the 
Manuscript  Troano  the  characters  are,  as  a  general  rule,  placed  in  columns 
to  be  read  from  the  top  downwards,  but  that,  where  circumstances  require 
it,  they  are  placed  in  lines  to  be  read  from  left  to  right,  we  will  bo  justified 


A  B  C  0  E  F 


1 

c 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 
8 
9 

in 
II 
12 

13 

14 

15 
16 

17 


GHIKL 

I  I  I  I  I 


N     0  P  Q 


R   S  T  U  V  W  X 


1 
2 
3 
4 
S 

e 

7 

8 
9 

10 
1 1 
12 
13 
14 
15 
IS 
17 

1 

2 
3 
4 

5 

6 
7 

8 

9 
10 
1  t 
12 
13 
14 
IB 

1 

1 

Flo.  101.— Dr.  IUu'b  index  diagram  of  tbu  iimriptmii. 

in  assuming  the  same  rule  applies  to  this  tablet,  especially  as  we  here  see 
single  columns  and  single  lines.  But  let  us  examine  the  inscription  care- 
fully and  see  if  we  can  find  anything  in  it  that  will  aid  us  in  deciding  this 
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point  In  doing  so  we  may  profit  by  the  facts  learned  in  reference  to  the 
Manuscript  Troano  on  this  subject,  and  the  method  of  comparing  characters 
ufced  by  Professor  Hdlden  in  his  "Studies  in  Central  American  Picture 
Writing."1 

Referring  to  the  Palenquean  group  as  shown  in  Plato  IX,  wo  observe 
that  the  first  seven  characters  of  tho  two  columns  immediately  below  the 
large  initial  aro  united  so  that  each  forms  ono  compound  character.  If  read 
in  columns  the  natural  inference  from  this  would  be  that  the  remaining 
characters  of  these  two  columns  are  to  be  read  by  twos,  thus:  A  10  and  B  10 
(Dr.  Rau's  scheme),  then  A  1 1  and  B  11,  next  A  12  and  B  12,  anil  so  on  to 
tho  bottom.  If  this  supposition  be  correct,  then  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
the  remaining  columns  on  the  sido  tablets  aro  to  be  read  in  the  same  way, 
a  view  favored  by  the  fact  that  each  ono  of  these  tablets  contains  six  columns. 

I  call  attention  now  to  characters  I)  13,  C  14,  and  I)  14,  which  are  often 
repeated  in  the  inscription,  varying  only  in  the  numerals — dots,  or  balls,  and 
lines  placed  at  the  top  aud  left  side.  If  we  represent  these  characters  by 
letters  thus:  D  13  by  a,  C  14  by  b,  and  D  14  by  c,  we  have  hero  this  order 


b,  c 


Referring  now  to  E  5,  F  5,  and  K  6,  we  find  tho  same  threo  charac- 


ters following  each  other  in  the  same  order,  but  placed  thus: 


a\b 
c 


,  and, 


what  is  significant,  if  we  include  the  next,  F  6,  we  have  the  right  portion 
of  the  first  four  (of  the  seven)  double  characters,  but  the  order  is  reversed. 
At  F  15,  E  16,  and  F  1G  we  again  have  our  three  characters  a,  b,  c.  In  the 
single  column  R  we  see  a  and  b.  At  S  6  and  T  6  wo  have  the  three,  but 
here  b  and  c  aro  united  in  one  compound  character.  At  S  12  and  T  12  we 
see  a  and  b;  at  U  3,  V  3,  and  U  4;  also  at  U  8,  V  8,  and  U  9;  also  V  13,  U  14, 
and  V  14;  at  W  1,  X  1,  and  W  2,  and  at  X  11,  W  12,  and  X  12,  we  find  the 
same  three  characters  following  each  other  in  the  same  order.  We  shall 
hunt  in  vain  for  any  such  combination  of  these  characters  between  the  sec- 
ond and  third  or  fourth  and  fifth  columns  of  either  slab,  nor  can  we  find 
tho  three  following  each  other  in  any  column  or  line  except  in  the  four 
double  characters. 


1  Eiret  Ann.  Re[>.  Hureau  of  Ethnology. 


« 
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As  another  example  we  select  the  two  characters,  S  1  and  T  1,  which 
are  often  found  associated;  as  at  U  G,  V  C ;  U  16,  V  16;  W  3,  X  3;  and 
at  W  17  and  X  17,  we  find  them  in  the  same  line,  but  always  in  the  two 
columns  they  should  bo,  if  the  theory  above  advanced  as  to  the  order 
iu  which  the  inscription  is  to  be  read  be  correct.  If  the  first  of  these 
two  characters  (which  we  may  designate  by  wi  ami  «)  should  fall  in  the 
right  of  the  two  associate  columns,  then  the  other  should  be  one  line  lower 


in  the  left  of  the  two  columns,  thus:  - .    Such  we  find  to  be  the  case 


III 

ft 

a 

b 

c 

d 

m 

n 

Kan 

by  referring  to  T  7,  S  8,  to  T  IS,  S  16,  and  V  II,  U  12.  But  the  evidence 
does  not  stop  here.  By  examining  Dr.  Rau's  photograph  of  the  right  tablet, 
we  may  extend  this  combination.  We  observe  that  S  6,  our  a,  and  T  6, 
our  b  and  c  combined,  are  followed  in  S  7  by  a  character  not  heretofore 
alluded  to.  This  we  will  designate  by  d.  Following  these,  at 
T  7  is  our  m,  at  S  8  our  n,  and  at  T  8  Kan,  as  shown  in  the 
annexed  diagram  t. 

Commencing  with  V  13  we  find  the  same  combination, 
except  that  one  additional  character  is  introduced  thus:  V  13  a, 
U  14  b,  V  U  c,  U  15  d,  V  15  x,  (the  introduced  character  is  *,)  U  IC  *, 
V  16  «,  U  17  Kan,  as  Bhown  in  diagram  2. 

Referring  now  to  the  figure  of  the  Tablet  on  the  back 
wall  of  Altar  Casa  No  3,  forming  the  frontispiece  of  Stephen's 
"Central  America,"  Vol.  II,  we  see  that  there  are  four  columns 
of  characters  on  each  side.  At  the  bottom  of  the  second  col- 
umn of  the  right  sido  we  find  our  character  a,  and  at  the  top 
of  columns  three  and  four  our  characters  b  and  c  precisely  as 
they  should  follow  according  to  our  theory. 

Turning  again  to  our  Plate  IX  and  going  over  the  entire  inscription  in 
this  way,  taking  two  columns  together,  thus,  AB,  CD,  EK,  ST,  UV,  and 
WX,  we  shall  find  frequent  repetitions  of  such  combinations,  not  to  bo 
found  in  any  other  way.  The  full  force  of  this  statement  cannot  be  under- 
stood except  by  a  thorough  and  careful  study  of  the  plate.    If  I  am  cor- 


a 

b 

c 

d 

X 

m 

n 

Kan 
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rect  in  this  opinion  we  will  thereby  be  enabled  to  determine  some  doubtful 
characters,  as,  for  example,  that  F  7,  E  8  are  the  same  as  S  1,  T  1,  &c. 

According  to  this  theory,  the  lines  and  columns  in  the  middle  portion 
of  the  Tablet  should  be  read  from  the  left  to  the  right  along  the  lines  until 
a  column  is  reached,  and  then  down  the  column  thus:  G,  II,  I,  K,  to  L,  and 
then  down  the  L  column;  down  the  O  column  then  P  and  Q.  Now,  let  us 
test  this :  In  (  )  .1  we  see  the  hand  of  our  character  wi,  although  the  loop  is  to 
the  right.  If  it  is  the  samo  as  m,  then  P  1  should  be  our  n;  but  the  char- 
acter as  given  by  Cathe:  wood  is  too  imperfect  to  see  any  resemblance.  But 
if  we  turn  to  Waldeck's  plate  or  Dr.  Hau's  copy  (Palenque  Tablet,  p.  33,  Fig. 
7),  we  see  the  head  and  protruding  tongue  characteristic  of  character  «. 

These  facts,  I  think,  are  sufficient  to  establish  the  correctness  of  my 
theory. 

The  lines  and  dots  at  the  left  and  on  the  top  of  the  characters  I  am 
satisfied  are  numerals  having  the  samo  signification  as  those  in  the  Manu- 
script— that  is,  a  single  dot  1 ;  two  dots,  2,  and  so  on;  a  single  line,  5;  two 
lines,  10,  and  so  on.  Those  on  the  top  of  the  characters  I  think  correspond 
with  tho  red  numerals  in  the  Manuscript,  for  if  we  examine  them  we  find 
none  of  them  exceed  thirteen.  Those  on  the  side  I  think  refer  in  some 
cases  to  the  number  of  tho  month,  in  others  to  the  day  of  the  month  or  the 
number  of  the  day.  Where  the  character  is  the  symbol  of  a  day,  and  has 
numerals  also  on  top,  those  on  the  side  I  think  refer  to  the  number  of  the 
month,  as  they  never  exceed  1 8.  When  the  character  is  the  symbol  of  a 
month,  then,  they  denote  the  day  of  the  month,  as  we  see  that  in  some  cases 
they  exceed  18,  but  never  exceed  20.  Where  the  character  is  the  symbol 
of  a  day  and  has  numerals  at  the  side  only,  these  I  think  denote  the  number 
of  the  day,  as  they  never  exceed  13.  Tho  littlo  balls  and  loops  at  tho 
bottom,  and  also  tho  loops  so  frequent  at  the  left  side,  and  occasionally 
found  on  the  top  of  the  characters,  have  been,  and  to  a  certain  extent  are 
yet,  a  profound  mystery;  but  a  careful  study  of  the  little  loops  at  the  left 
side,  and  also  of  part  of  those  at  the  top,  will  show  that  they  have  no  sig- 
nification whatever,  but  are  left  to  fill  out  the  squares  and  to  form  supjwrte 
or  guards  to  the  little  ball  (or  balls) — or  numeral  character  for  1  (or  2) — in 
connection  with  which  they  are  chiefly  used.    If  we  examine  the  iniicrip- 
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tion  carefully,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  never  placed  at  the  left  where  the 
outer  or  left  line  of  the  numeral  character  is  3,  4,  or  5.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  always  (with  two  exceptions)  present  where  the  left  numeral  line 
is  one — that  is,  a  single  dot — and  occasionally  where  there  are  two. 

The  exceptions  are  It  2  and  T  2 ;  but  an  examination  of  the  tablet,  in  the 
National  Museum  shows  very  clearly  that  they  have  been  broken  oft*  the 
latter  and  that  they  were  probably  originally  on  the  former.  Why  do  they 
accompany  only  those  numerals  with  one  or  two  dots  at  the  left  and  no 
others!  My  answer  is,  simply  to  complete  the  square.  This  will  probably 
explain  the  presence  of  small  characters  or  irregular  balls  on  the  foreheads 
of  some  of  the  heads.  The  loops  and  balls  at  the  bottom  of  the  characters 
probably  have  some  particular  signification,  as  something  similar  is  observed 
in  the  Manuscripts,  as,  for  example,  under  the  symbol  for  the  month  Pax. 

I  will  now  ask  the  reader  to  refer  to  Plate  IX,  representing  the  tablet. 
Ho  will  observe  on  each  side  and  near  to  the  upright  of  the  cross  two  char- 
acters— four  in  all,  two  in  the  column  marked  M  and  two  in  that  marked 
N.  He  is  aware,  from  what  has  been  shown  in  the  previous  part  of  this 
paper,  that  in  the  Tro.  Manuscript  each  division  of  the  plates,  or  each 
compartment,  has  at  the  left  a  column  of  days,  usually  five  in  number, 
though  in  a  few  instances  there  are  but  four.  The  four  symbols  by  the 
cross  I  think  are  for  precisely  the  same  purpose  as  these  day  columns,  and 
that  the  numeral  five,  at  the  sido  of  each,  probably  corresponds  with  that 
placed  over  the  columns.  As  the  upper  left-hand  character  (M  1)  is  Ezanab, 
the  equivalent  of  Chinax  in  the  Chiapan  calendar,  which,  according  to 
Veytia's  list,  is  one  of  the  year-bearers,  wo  might  presume  the  four  repre- 
sent the  four  year-bearers,  Votan,  Lambat,  Been,  and  Chinax,  or  their  Maya 
equivalents  Akbal,  Lamat,  Been,  and  Ezanab.  But  one  objection  to  this  sup- 
position is  that  the  lower  character  at  the  right  (N  2)  does  not  correspond 
with  the  symbol  of  either  of  these  days,  but  appears  to  be  the  same  as  (B 
10)  on  the  left  slab,  which  is  probably  Citui  of  the  Maya  or  Tox  of  the 
Chiapan  list  of  days.  But  in  these  four  characters  Catherwood,  usually  so 
accurate,  appears  to  be  at  fault,  and  Waldeck  correct. 

Turning  now  to  the  general  inscription  on  the  left  and  right,  I  will 
endeavor  to  pick  out  and  name  the  day  characters,  first  notifying  the  reader 
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that  there  are  two  classes  of  these,  one  with  numerals  at  the  left  side  only, 
the  other  with  numerals  both  above  and  at  the  side. 

The  little  loops  are  not  counted  as  units  except  when  I  am  satisfied 
from  an  examination  of  the  right  slab  in  the  museum  that  they  denote 
spaces  from  which  the  halls  have  fallen.  Where  I  am  satisfied  the  charac- 
ter represents  a  day,  hut  cannot  determine  what  day,  this  fact  will  be  indi- 
cated by  an  interrogation-point;  the  names  in  reference  to  which  I  am  in 
considerable  doubt  will  also  be  followed  by  an  interrogation-point.  The 
capital  letters  with  numbers  attached  are  given  to  locate  the  characters  by 
Dr.  Ban's  scheme. 

Days  indicated  on  lite  Tablet,  tcith  their  accompanying  numerals. 


K  10.  Tbe  day  0  Cimi. 

B  10.  The  day  13  f. 

C    9.  The  day  13  Manik  !. 
D    L  The  day  t  ('linen,  T  month. 
D    5.  The  day  9  Chuen,  2d  month. 
D  1&  The  day  12  (  linen,  f  month. 
K  10.  The  day  7  Chuen,  2d  month. 

F  Jl.  The  day  3  T  (Oc.l). 

F  15.  The  day   7  Chuen .  13th  month. 

L    7.  The  day  8  t,  12th  month. 

E    5.  The  day  1 1  Chuen,  2d  T  month. 

8    4.  The  day  5  1. 

8  11.  The  day    T  Lamat. 

8  14.  The  day  2  T. 

T    2.  The  day  11  Kan. 

T  10.  The  day  «  f. 

T  17.  The  day  8  Ahan. 
U    7.  The  day  3  Ezanab. 
U  10.  The  day  5  Ahaut. 

V  7.  The  day  11  t. 

V  12.  The  day  5  t. 

\V   1.  The  day  4  Chuen,  17th  month. 

X   5.  The  day  2  Ymix. 

X  10.  The  day   7  Kan. 

X  14.  The  day  3  Eb,  11th  mouth. 


A  10.  The  day   1  Ahau. 

C   2.  The  day  8  t. 

C  11.  The  day  10  T. 

1)    :<.  The  day  4  Ahau. 

Oil.  The  day  8  T  (Ebt). 

E  1.  The  day  0  Manik  t. 
E  9.  The  day  0  Manik  !. 
]•*  10.  The  day  10  T. 

V  12.  The  day  9  Manik  t. 

G    1.  The  day  9  t. 

O   1.  The  day  8  Mulue. 

8    0.  The  day  5  Chuen,  14th  mouth. 
8  12.  The  day  3  Chuen,  9th  month. 
8  15.  The  day  0  Chnen,  3d  mouth. 
T    8.  The  day  1  Kan. 

T  14.  The  day  10  T. 

U  3.  The  day  1  Chuen,  18th  month. 
U  8.  The  day  10  t  Chuen,  18th  mouth. 
U  17.  The  day  5  Kan. 

V  10.  The  day     t  Chuen,  3d  month. 

V  13.  The  day  0  Chuen,  IGtli  mouth. 
W 15.  The  day  8  Chuen,  2d  month. 
X   6.  The  day  1  Chuen,  1st  month. 
XII.  The  day  4  Chuen,  7th  month. 
It   2.  The  day  11  Chuen,  Oth  month. 


Of  this  list,  T  10,  T  14,  and  V  7  may  represent  the  month  Xul  instead 
of  a  day.  It  is  possible  that  C  5  (8  Cauac  ?),  F  0  (2  Cauac  ),  and  U  2  (9 
Cauac)  should  bo  added  to  the  list  as  representing  the  days  noted  in  paren- 
thesis.   Tho  day  Chuen  appears  to  be  much  oftener  indicated  than  any 
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other.  We  shall  also  find  that  the  same  thing  is  true  in  reference  to  one  of 
the  months.  I  am  in  great  doubt  as  to  the  character  rendered  Manik, 
which  here  resembles  the  Greek  tan.  S  14  is  probably  the  symbol  of 
Lamat. 

One  singular  fact  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  form  of  the  Kan  symbol — 
for  example,  U  17,  as  given  in  Dr.  Rau's  photograph — is  more  like  Landa's 
figure  than  the  Kan  symbol  in  the  Tro  Manuscript 

As  I  find  no  month  characters  in  the  Manuscript  to  assist  me  in  judg- 
ing of  the  variations  in  form,  and  as  I  have  not  thoroughly  studied  thoso 
in  the  Codex,  I  feel  greater  uncertainty  as  to  those  found  on  the  Tablet 
than  I  do  in  regard  to  the  day  characters.  Pax  seems  to  be  the  month 
oftenest  represented ;  in  fact,  but  few  others  appear  to  be  indicated.  The 
following  characters  I  think  represent  this  month: 

C  14,  F  5,  R  3,  T  12,  U  14,  V  3,  V  8,  W  7,  X  1,  and  X  15. 

The  following  are  also  probably  month  symbols : 
F  1,  L9,  T4,  U  1,  V17,  W  11. 

I  am  satisfied  from  the  presence  of  numerals  that  there  arc  other  day 
and  mouth  symbols  than  those  mentioned,  but  on  account  of  my  doubt  as 
to  which  class  they  belong  will  not  attempt  now  to  decide. 

If  the  reader  will  oxamino  carefully  the  character  V  14,  especially  on 
Dr.  Rail's  photograph,  he  will  see  that  it  is  almost  identical  with  that  in  the 
Manuscript  I  have  rendered  pecuah  "tortilla  of  maize"  (see  Fig.  64). 

Comparing  this  with  the  large  initial,  we  find  but  a  slight  difference 
between  the  two;  in  the  latter  the  comb-like  figures  are  drawn  down  to  the 
sides  and  the  loops  are  placed  above.  In  this  the  form  of  the  central  oval 
is  not  to  be  relied  upon  as  strictly  correct,  aa  the  lines  are  too  freely 
rounded;  still  we  presume  it  is  slightly  different  from  the  little  upper  circle 
in  V  14.  Supposing  the  Maya  language  to  have  been  used,  and  the  char- 
acters on  the  Tablet  to  have  the  same  signification  as  similar  characters  in 
the  Manuscript,  wo  should  find  in  this  initial  sounds  closely  resembling 
those  in  pecuah ;  as  the  bars  are  interlaced,  I  presume  the  first  syllable  should 
be  pech  or  pach.  Turning  to  Landa's  Relacion  (264),  we  find  that  "In  the 
month  Par  they  [the  Mayas]  celebrated  a  festival  named  Pammchac,  on  which 
occasion  the  chiefs  and  priests  of  the  inferior  villages  assembling  with  those  of 
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the  more  important  towns,  having  joined  together,  they  passed  into  the  tem- 
ple of  Vltehaccoh"  &C.1  If  we  inteqiret  this  character  Pacumchac,  we  at  once 
find  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  repeated  occurrence  of  the  symbol  tor 
Pax  in  the  inscription.  From  Landa's  description,  which  is  somewhat  con- 
fused, I  judge  this  was  one  of  their  chief  festivals,  but  nothing  appears  in 
his  statement  that  accords  with  the  scene  on  the  middle  slab.  This,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  properly  urged  as  an  objection  to  my  rendering:  first. 
because  there  were  doubtless  many  formalities  which  he  does  not  mention: 
second,  because  the  ceremonies  of  this  festival  as  practiced  at  Palenqne  may 
have  been  quite  different  from  those  observed  by  Landa;  third,  there  are 
some  reasons  for  believing,  even  from  Landa's  words,  that  during  this  festival 
petitions  for  rain  and  abundant  crops  were  offered.  I  presume  also  that 
during  this  festival  took  place  the  rejoicing  over  the  first  fruits  of  the  maize 
harvest  I  may  as  well  state  hero  as  elsewhere  that  I  do  not  think  the 
offering  made  by  the  priest  on  the  right  is  an  infant;  the  probability  is  that 
it  is  a  dough  image.    Although  what  appear  to  be  the  body  and 

limbs,  we  have  to  assume  that  the  head  wears  a  mask  to  believe  it  to  be  the 
body  of  a  child.  If  it  is  the  figure  of  a  child,  then  the  scene  represents  a 
special  occasion  when  the  sacrifice  was  made  to  avert  some  impending 
danger.  The  difference  in  the  height  of  the  two  priest*  favor  the  idea  that 
the  artist  referred  by  his  figures  to  particular  persons,  if  not  to  a  special 
occasion.  Finally,  it  is  possible  that  although  the  Inscription  relates  chiefly 
to  this  festival  others  are  also  alluded  to.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  I  have 
reached  my  conclusion  as  to  the  rendering  by  legitimate  steps. 

The  second  compound  character  in  the  column  is  composed  of  three 
parts,  the  two  to  the  right,  which  are  alike,  resembling,  in  some  respects, 
the  symbol  of  Imix,  and  in  others,  if  the  marks  can  be  trusted,  the  hiero- 
glyph of  Cauac  and  cm.  We  find  almost  precisely  the  same  combination  in 
the  right-hand  (second)  column,  Plate  XX  of  the  Manuscript,  except  that 
the  two  similar  parts  are  above  the  face.  The  face  in  this  case  is  almost 
exactly  like  that  I  have  interpreted  Xamin,  "north."  What  is  also  a  little 
significant,  we  find  immediately  below  it  the  Pax  or  stone  symbol  just  as 
we  do  here. 

'  Appendix  No.  3,  O. 
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Another  fact  which  should  be  taken  into  consideration  is  that  U  2 
appears  to  be  identical  with  the  two  similar  parts  of  this  character.  It 
undoubtedly  denotes  a  month  or  day.  If  a  month,  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  determine  which;  if  a  day,  it  is  undoubtedly  Cauac,  or  the  Cliiapan 
equivalent,  Cahogh. 

Turning  to  the  middle  plate  between  pages  158  and  159,  Stephens's 
Central  America,  Vol.  I,  we  observe  that  the  third  group  from  the  bottom 
of  the  right  column  appears  to  be  substantially  the  same  as  this  (A  B  3). 
Here  the  two  characters  at  the  right  are  placed  one  above  the  other  and 
appear  to  be  Imix  symbols,  and  the  head  that  of  a  monkey.  There  are 
also  some  small  additions  not  found  in  the  other,  but  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  fact  that  the  characters  on  this  statue  are  not  so  carefully 
drawn  as  those  on  the  Tablet 

The  next  character  below  (A  B  4),  if  we  follow  the  rendering  of  the 
first,  will  contain  the  sound  p'  ch-c,  and  A  B  5  that  of  p}  x.  The  next  (A 
B  6)  I  think  is  the  symbol  for  Chuen  or  contains  the  sound  chu  A  B  7,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  is  the  symbol  for  Ukin  or  Mm,  "east"  or  "rising  sun." 

A  10  refers  to  a  vessel  of  some  kind,  as  I  infer  from  the  vase  symbol 
at  the  bottom.  C  13  probably  represents  a  word  or  words  with  the  sounds 
ca-£  or  £-ca.  Although  F  2  has  a  central  mark  somewhat  resembling  that 
in  Ik,  I  strongly  suspect  it  to  be  the  symbol  for  the  month  Muan. 

In  R  1  we  see  the  bread  symbol  precisely  as  on  the  back  of  the  dog, 
Plato  XXI,  and  in  the  middle  division,  Plate  III*,  of  tho  Tro.  Manuscript. 

E  6,  U  4,  V  14,  and  X  12  probably  denote  tortillas  of  maize  (ppecuah). 

I  shall  not  attempt  an  explanation  of  the  central  scene,  but  will  call 
attention  to  a  few  points  in  reference  to  it 

Crosses  of  some  form  with  birds  on  thorn  are  found  in  three  or  four  of 
the  aboriginal  manuscripts,  as  Plate  III*  of  the  Manuscript  Troano,  Plate 
30  of  the  Dresden  Codex,  and  in  one  or  two  of  the  Mexican  Codices.  It  is 
tme  none  of  them  are  so  regular  or  so  true  as  this,  but  they  are  evidently 
intended  as  representations  of  the  cross  and  to  symbolize  the  same  general 
idea.  Certain  characteristics  belong  to  all  of  them,  as  follows:  First,  they 
arise  out  of  something  that  has  life,  as  an  animal  or  person;  second,  a  vege- 
table growth  therefrom,  as  a  tree;  third,  the  knobs  at  the  ends  of  the  arras, 
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{XMsibly  indicating  stare  as  emblematic  of  the  heavens;  and,  fourth,  the 
bird  at  the  top.  In  this  (the  Palanque  Tablet)  we  see  at  the  base  the  head 
of  some  fabulous  reptile,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  quoted  in  Dr.  Rau's 
paper  to  the  contrary.  The  appendages  at  the  right  and  left  just  above  the 
head  are  probably  intended  for  foro  limbs.  By  looking  carefully  at  the 
upright  wo  observe  little  knots  on  the  sides  opposite  each  other,  indicating 
the  nodes  as  marked  on  the  figures  of  trees  in  the  Manuscript. 

Referring  to  the  middle  plate  between  pages  156  and  157,  Stephens's 
Central  America,  Vol.  I,  we  observe  on  the  back  of  the  statue  an  abridged 
type  of  the  Palenqno  cross.  Here  wo  see  the  same  broad  nose,  the  rows 
of  teeth,  and  the  spiral  lines  representing  eyes,  but  we  would  never  imagine 
it  represented  a  head  but  for  wliat  wo  see  on  the  Palanque  Tablet 

The  arms  issue  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  head;  the  knobs  are  rep- 
resented by  balls  along  the  arms  without  stems;  and  the  bird  is  changed 
into  a  human  figure  with  wings  and  a  little  bird  head. 
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APPENDIX  NO.  I, 

Extracts  from  the  "Belacion  de  Cosas  de  Yucatan"  of  Diego  de  Landa,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  festivals  of  the  supplementary  or  closing  days  of  the  year. 
ffXXXV-XXXVII  (pp.  210-226). 

En  qualquiera  fiesta  o  solemn idad  que  esta  gente  hazian  a  sus  dioses, 
comencavan  siempra  del  echar  de  si  al  demonio  para  uaejor  la  hazer.  Y  el 
ecbarle  unas  vezes  eran  con  oraciones  y  bendiciones  que  para  ello  tenian, 
otras  con  servicios  y  offrendas  y  sacrificios  que  le  hazian  por  esta  razon. 
Para  celebrar  la  soleuinidad  de  su  aflo  nuevo  esta  gente  con  mas  regocijo  y 
mas  dignamente,  segun  su  desventurada  opinion,  tomavan  los  cinco  dins 
aciagos  que  ellos  tenian  por  tales  antes  del  primero  dia  de  su  afio  nuevo  y 
en  olios  hazian  muy  grandes  servicios  a  los  Dacabcs  de  arriba  y  al  demonio 
que  llamavan  por  otros  quatro  uombres  como  a  ellos,  es  a  saber  Kan-u- 
Uayeyab,  Chac-u-  Uayeyab,  Zac-u-  Uayeyab,  Ek-u-  V ayeyab.  Y  estos  servicios  y 
fiestas  acabadas  y  alancado  do  si,  como  vcremos,  el  demonio,  comencavan 
su  aflo  nuevo. 

§  XXXV. — Fiestas  de  las  dias  aciagos.    Sacrificios  defprincipio  del  am  nuevo 

en  la  letra  de  Kan. 

Uso  era  en  todos  los  pueblos  de  Yucatan  tener  hecho  doa  montones  de 
piedra  uno  en  frente  de  otro,  a  la  entrada  del  pueblo,  por  todas  las  quatro 
partes  del  pueblo,  es  a  saber  a  oriente,  poniente,  septentrion  y  medio  dia, 
pnra  la  celebracion  de  las  dos  fiestas  de  los  dias  aciagos  los  quales  hazian 
desta  manera  cada  ftfiO. 

El  aflo  <pae  la  letra  dominical  era  de  Kan-  era  el  aguero  Hobnil,  y  segun 
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ellos  dezian,  rcynavan  anibos  a  la  parte  del  medio  dia.  Esto  aim  pues 
bazian  una  imagen  o  figura  bueca  do  baiTO  del  demonio  que  Uamavan 
Kan-u-Uaycyab,  y  llevavanla  a  los  montones  do  piedra  seca  quo  tonian 
becbos  a  la  parte  de  medio  dia.  Elegian  un  principe  del  pueblo,  en  cuya 
casa  se  cclebrava  estos  dias  esta  fieste,  y  para  celebrarla  hazian  una  estatua 
de  un  demonio  que  llama  van  Bolon-Zucab,  al  qual  ponian  en  catja  del  princi- 
pal, nderccado  en  un  lugar  publico  y  (]iie  todos  pudiessen  llegar. 

Esto  heeho  se  junta  van  los  sefiores  y  el  sacerdote  y  el  pueblo  de  los 
bombres,  y  teniendo  limpio  y  con  arcos  y  frescuras  aderecado  el  camino 
hasta  el  lugar  de  los  montones  de  piedra  donde  estava  la  estatua,  ivan  todos 
juntos  por  ella  con  mucha  de  su  devocion:  Uegados  la  sahumava  el  sacerdote 
con  quarenta  y  nueve  granos  de  maiz  molidos  con  su  encienso  y  ellos  lo 
repartian  on  el  brnsero  del  demonio  y  le  suamavan.  Llamavan  al  maiz 
molido  solo  zacah,  y  a  lo  do  los  sertores  chafwlte.  Sabumavan  la  iinagen, 
degollavnn  una  gallina  y  se  la  presentavan  o  offrccian. 

Esto  liccho  metian  la  iniagen  en  un  palo  llamado  Kante  y  puneudole 
acuestas  un  angel  en  sei'ial  de  agua  y  que  este  ano  avia  de  ser  bueno,  y 
estos  angeles  pintavin  y  hazian  espantables;  y  assi  la  llevavan  con  muclio 
regocijo  y  vailes  a  la  casa  del  principal  dondo  estava  la  otra  estatua  de 
Holomacab.  Sacavan  de  casa  deste  principal  a  los  scnores  y  al  sacerdote  al 
camino  una  bevida  liecha  do  CCCC  y  XV  granos  de  maiz  tostados  que 
Daman  Picula  Kakla  y  bevian  todos  della;  llegados  a  la  casa  del  principal, 
ponian  esta  imagen  en  frente  de  la  estatua  del  demonio  que  alii  tenian,  y 
assi  le  bazian  muclias  ollrendas  do  comidas  bevidas  de  carne  y  pescado,  y 
estas  ofl'rendas  repartian  a  los  estrangeros  que  alii  se  ballavau  y  davun  al 
sacerdote  una  pierna  de  venado. 

Otros  derramavan  sangre,  cortandose  las  orcjas,  y  untando  con  ella 
una  piedra  quo  alii  tenian  de  un  demonio  Kanal-Amntun.  Hazian  un 
corazon  de  pan,  y  otro  pan  con  pepitas  dc  calabacas  y  offrecianlos  a  la 
imagen  del  demonio  Kaii-u-Uaycyab.  TYnianso  assi  esta  estatua  y  imagen 
estos  dias  aciagos,  y  sabumavanla  con  su  encienso  y  con  los  maizes  molidos 
con  encienso.  Tenian  creido  si  no  bazian  estas  cerimonias  avian  de  tener 
ciertas  enl'crmedadcs  quo  ellos  tieuen  en  este  ailo.  Passados  estos  dias 
aciagos  llevavan  la  estatua  del  demonio  Bolonzaiab  al  templo  y  la  imagen  a 
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la  parte  del  oriente  para  ir  alii  otro  ano  por  ella,  y  cchavan  hi  ay,  y  ivanse 
a  sus  easas  a  entender  on  lo  que  les  (lava  a  cada  uno  quo  hazer  para  la  eele- 
bracion  del  arto  nuevo. 

Dexando  con  las  cerimonias  heehas,  cchado  el  demonio,  scgun  su  en- 
gafto,  este  afio  tenian  por  bueno,  porque  reynava  con  la  letra  Kan  el  Bamb- 
Jlobnil,  del  qual  deziau  no  avia  peccado  como  sua  hermanos  y  por  esso  no 
les  venian  rniscriaa  en  el.  Pero  porque  muohai  verzes  las  avia,  proveyo  el 
demonio  de  que  le  hiziessen  servicioa  paraquo  assi  quando  las  uviesse, 
hechassen  la  culpa  a  los  servicios  o  servidores  y  quedasscn  siempre  engana- 
dos  y  ciegos. 

Mandavales  pucs  hiziessen  un  idolo  que  llamavan  Yzamna-KauH  y 
que  la  pusieasen  cn  su  tcmplo,  y  que  le  quemassen  on  el  patio  del  teiuplo 
tres  pelotas  do  una  leche  o  resina  que  Hainan  kik  y  que  le  sacrificassen  un 
perro  o  un  hombre,  lo  qual  ellos  liazian,  guardando  la  orden  que  en  el  ca- 
pitulo  cionto  dixe,  tonian  con  los  que  sacrificavan,  salvo  quo  el  modo  de 
sacrificar  cn  osta  fiesta  era  diferente,  porque  hazian  en  el  patio  del  tomplo 
un  gran  monton  de  picdras  y  [Kmian  el  hombre  o  perro  que  avian  do  sacri- 
ficar, on  alguna  cosa  mas  alta  que  el,  y  echando  atado  al  patiente  de  lo  alto 
alaspiedras  le  arrebatavan  aquellos  bfiicialcs  y  con  gran  presteza  le  saeavan 
el  corazon  y  lo  llevavan  al  nuevo  idolo  y  so  lo  ofrocian  entre  dos  platos. 
Ofrecian  otros  donos  do  comidas  y  en  esta  fiesta  vailavan  las  viejas  del  pueblo 
quo  para  csto  tenian  elegidas,  vestidas  de  eiertas  vestiduras.  Dezian  que 
descendia  un  angel  y  recibia  este  sacrifieio. 

§  XXXXl.—SaeriJieids  del  afio  mew  de  la  letra  Muluc.    Bailes  de  los  Zancos 
Otro  de  Ins  viejas  con  yrros  de  barro. 

EI  ano  en  que  la  letra  dominical  era  Muluc  era  el  aguero  Camienal. 
Y  a  BO  tiempo  elegian  los  senores  y  el  sacerdoto  un  principal  para  hazer  la 
fiesta,  el  qual  elegido  hazian  la  imagen  del  demonio  como  la  del  afio  passado, 
a  la  qual  llamavan  Chac-u-Uayci/ah  y  llcvavanla  a  los  montones  de  piedra 
de  hazia  la  parte  del  oriente  donde  avian  echado  la  passada.  Hazian  una 
estatua  al  demonio  llamado  Khuh-Akau.  y  ponianla  en  casa  del  principal  en 
lugar  convenientc  y  desdo  alii,  teniendo  muy  limpio  y  adcrecado  el  camino, 
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ivan  todos juntos  con  su  acostumbrada  devotion  por  la  imagen  del  demonio 
Chac-u-Uayeyab. 

Llegadoa  la  sabumava  cl  aacerdote  con  LIII  granos  de  maiz  molidos  y 
con  su  encienso,  a  lo  <|iial  llatnan  zacah.  Dava  cl  sacerdote  a  los  aeAores 
que  pusiessen  en  el  brasero  mas  encienso  de  lo  quo  llamamos  chahaUc,  y 
despues  degollavanle  la  gallina,  como  al  paasado,  y  tomando  la  imagen  en 
nn  palo  Uamado  Chucle,  la  llevavan  accompaAadola  todos  con  devocion  y 
vailando  nnos  vailes  de  guerra  que  llanian  ITokan-Okof,  Batel-Okot.  Sacavan 
al  camino  a  los  seAores  y  principals  su  bevida  de  CCO  y  LXXX  maizes 
tostados  como  la  de  atras. 

Llegadosa  casa  del  principal  ponian  esta  imagen  en  frento  de  la  estatua 
de  Kiuch-Ahau  y  bazianle  to<las  sus  ofrendas,  las  quales  repartian  como  las 
demas.  Ofrecian  a  la  imagen  pan  becbo  como  yemas  de  uevos,  y  otros 
como  coracones  de  venados,  y  otro  hecho  con  su  pimienta  desleida.  Avia 
mucbos  que  derramavan  sangre,  cortandose  las  orejas,  y  untando  con  la 
sangre  la  piedra  que  alii  tenian  del  demonio  que  llamavan  Chacan-cantun. 
Aqui  tomavan  mocbacbos  y  les  sacavan  sangre  por  fuerca  de  las  orejas, 
dandolea  en  ellas  cuchilladas.  Tenian  esta  estatua  y  imagen  hasta  passados 
loa  dias  aciagos,  y  entre  tanto  quemavanle  sus  enciensos.  Passados  los 
dias,  llevavan  la  imagen  a  ecbar  a  la  parte  del  norto  por  ay  donde  otro  aAo 
la  avian  de  salir  a  recibir,  y  la  otra  al  templo,  y  despues  ivanso  a  aus  casas 
a  entender  en  el  aparejo  de  su  afio  nuevo.  Avion  do  temor,  si  no  hazian, 
laa  cosas  dichas,  mucho  mal  de  ojositos. 

Este  alio  en  que  la  letrn  Muluc  era  dominical  y  el  Baca!)  Camicmal 
reynava,  tenian  por  buen  aAo,  ca  dezian  que  era  este  el  mejor  y  mayor 
destos  dioses  Bacahcs;  y  ansi  le  ponian  en  sus  oracioncs  el  primero.  Poro 
con  todo  eso,  les  hazia  el  demonio  biziessen  un  idolo  llamado  Yax-coc-Ahmut, 
y  quo  lo  pusiessen  en  el  templo  y  quitaasen  las  imagenes  autiguas,  y  bizies- 
sen en  el  patio  do  delante  del  templo  un  bulto  de  piedra  en  el  qual  quemassen 
de  su  encionso,  y  una  pelota  de  la  reaina  o  lecbe  kik,  baziendo  alii  oracion 
al  idolo,  y  pidieitdole  remedio  para  las  miserias  que  aquel  afio  tenian;  las 
quales  eran  poca  agua,  y  eebar  los  nteizes  mucbos  bijos  y  cosas  desta  ma- 
nera;  para  cuyo  remedio,  les  mandava  el  demonio  ofrecorle  hardillas  y  un 
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jwramonto  sin  labores;  el  qual  texessen  las  viejas  que  tienen  por  officio  el 
bailar  en  el  templo  para  aplaear  a  Yax-Coc-Ahmut. 

Tenian  otras  muchas  miscrias  y  mains  senales,  aunquo  era  bueno  el 
aflo,  sino  bazian  los  sorvicios  que  el  demonio  les  mandava;  lo  qual  em 
hazer  una  fiesta  y  en  ella  vailar  un  vaile  en  unty  altos  zancos  y  ofreeerle 
cabecas  de  pavos  y  pan  y  bevidas  de  maiz;  avian  de  of'rescerle  perros  hecbos 
de  barro  con  pan  en  las  espaldas  y  avian  de  vailar  con  ellos  en  las  nianos  las 
viejas  y  sacrifiearle  un  perrito  que  tuvie&se  las  espanaldas  negras  y  fuesse 
virgen,  y  los  devotos  dellos  avian  de  derramar  su  sangre  y  uutar  la  piedra 
de  Chaea-caidun  demonio  con  ella.  Este  servicio  y  sacrificio  tenian  por 
agradable  a  su  dios  Yax-Coe-Ahmut. 

§  XXXVII. — Sacrificios  del  ano  mievo  dc  la  letra  Yx.    Pronoslicos  malos  y  mudo 

de  remedial-  sus  e/ectos. 

El  aflo  en  que  la  letra  dominical  era  Yx  y  el  aguero  Zacciui,  hecha  la 
eleccion  del  principal  que  celebrasse  la  fiesta,  bazian  la  imagen  del  demoniol 
llaniado  Zac-u-Uayeyab  y  llevavanla  a  los  montones  do  piedra  de  la  parte 
del  norte,  dondc  el  'ano  pussado  la  avian  echado  Har.ian  una  estatua  a, 
demonio  Yiamna  y  ]>onianla  en  casa  del  principal,  y  todos  juntos,  y  el  camino 
aderacado,  ivan  devotatnente  por  la  imagen  de  Zac-u- Uayeyab.  Llegados  la 
sahiimavau  como  losolian  bazer,  y  degollovan  la  gallina  y  puesta  la  imagen 
en  un  palo  llamado  Zaehia,  la  tryan  con  su  devocion  y  bailes  los  quales 
Hainan  Alcabtan-Kamahau.  Traian  Ies  la  bovida  acostumbrada  al  camino  y 
llegados  a  casa  ponian  esta  imagen  delante  la  estatua  de  Yzamua  y  alii  le 
offrecian  todas  sus  offrendas,  y  las  repartian,  y  a  la  estatua  de  Zac-u-  Uaye- 
yab  ofrescian  una  cabeca  de  un  pavo,  y  cmpanados  do  codornices  y  otras 
cosas  y  su  beyida. 

Otros  se  sacavan  sangre  y  untavan  con  ella  la  piedra  del  demonio  Zac- 
Acantun  y  tenianse  assi  los  idolos  los  dias  que  avia  hasta  el  aflo  nuovo,  y 
saumavanlos  eon  sus  saumerios  hasta  que  llegudn  el  dia  postrero  llevavan  a 
Yzamnu  al  templo  y  a  Zac-u- Uayeyab  a  la  parte  del  poniente  a  echarle  por 
a  y  para  recibirla  otro  aflo. 

Las  miserias  que  tenian  esto  aflo  si  eran  negligontes  en  cstos  sus  servi- 
cios  eran  desmayos  y  amortecimientos  y  ma!  de  ojas.    Tenianle  |>or  ruyn 
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aflo  de  pan,  y  bucno  tic  algodon.  Este  aAo  en  que  la  letra  dominical  era 
}>,  y  el  Dacab  Zaeeiui  reynava,  tenian  por  ruyn  aAo,  porque  dezian  avian 
de  telMr  en  el  miserias  mucbas  ca  dezian  avian  de  tener  gran  falta  de  agua, 
y  mucbos  soles,  los  quales  avian  de  secar  los  mnizales,  de  que  se  les  scguiria 
gran  hambrc,  y  de  la  hambra  hurtos,  de  hurtos  eselavos,  y  vender  a  los  que 
los  hiziessen.  Desto  se  les  avian  de  seguir  discordias  y  guerras  entre  si 
propios  o  con  otros  pueblos.  Dezian  tambien  avia  de  aver  mudanca  en  el 
rnando  de  los  senores  o  de  los  sacerdotes,  por  razon  de  las  guerras  y  dis- 
cordias. 

Tenian  tambien  un  pronostico  de  rpie  algufios  de  los  que  quisiessen  ser 
senores  no  prevaleBcerian.  Dezian  ternian  tambien  langosta,  y  que  se 
despoblarian  mucbos  do  sus  pueblus  de  hambre.  Lo  que  el  demonio  les 
mandava  hazer  para  remedio  destas  miserias  las  quales  todus  o  algunas  deltas 
entendian  les  vernian  era  bazer  un  idolo  que  llannivan  Cinch-Altau  Yzamna, 
y  ponerle  en  el  templo,  donde  le  liazian  muchos  saumerios  y  muchas  ofrendas 
y  oraeiones  y  derramamientos  de  su  sangre,  con  la  qual  untavan  la  piedra 
de  Zac-Aeantun  demonio.  Ilazian  mucbos  vailes  y  vaiiavan  las  viejas  como 
solian,  y  en  esta  fiesta  bazian  de  nuevo  un  oratorio  pe'queflo  al  demonio,  o 
le  renovavan,  y  en  el  se  juntavan  a  bazer  sacrificios  y  offrendas  al  demonio, 
y  a  hazer  una  solemne  borachera  todos;  ca  cm  fiesta  general  y  obligatoria. 
Avia  algunos  santones  quo  de  su  voluntad,  y  por  su  devocion  bazian  otro 
idolo  como  el  de  arriba  y  le  ponian  en  otros  templos,  donde  se  bazian  ofrendas 
y  borachera.  Estas  boracheras  y  sacrificios  tenian  por  muy  gratos  a  sus 
idolos,  y  por  remedios  para  librarse  de  las  miserias  del  pronostico. 

§  XXXVIII. — Sacrificios  del  afto  nuevo  en  la  letra  (.'auoe    J'ronosficos  dkiIos  y 

su  remedio  en  el  baile  del  Jaego. 

El  aflo  que  la  letra  dominical  era  Cauac  y  el  aguero  Jlozunek,  becba  la 
elecion  del  principal,  para  telebrar  la  fiesta  bazian  la  imagen  del  demonio 
U.-unado  Ekuvayeyab,  y  llevavanla  a  los  montones  de  piedra  de  la  parte  del 
poniente,  donde  el  aflo  passado  la  avian  ecbado.  Ilazian  tambien  una  estatua 
a  un  demonio  llamado  Uacmitun-Aliau,  y  ponianla  en  casa  del  principal 
en  I  agar  conveniente,  y  desde  alii  ivan  todos  juntos  al  lugar  donde  la  imagen 
de  Elatvayeyab  estava,  y  tenian  el  camino  para  ello  muy  aderecado;  llegados 
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a  ella  saumavanla  el  sacordote  y  los  scAorcs,  como  solian  y  degollnvanlo  la 
gallina.  Ksto  hocho,  tomavan  la  imageti  en  un  palo  que  llaniavan  Yaxck,  y 
]>onianle  aeucstas  a  la  imagen  una  calabera  y  un  hombre  muerto  y  en  cimn 
un  paxaro  ccnicero  Uamado  kuch,  en  seflal  de  mortandad  grande,  ca  i>or  muy 
mal  aSO  tenian-estc. 

Llevavanla  despues  desta  manera,  con  su  sentimiento  y  devocion,  y 
bailando  nlgunos  vailes,  entre  Ids  quales  vailavan  uno  como  cazcarientas  y 
nasi  le  llaniavan  ellos  Xilxilba-Okot,  que  quierc  dczir  bailo  del  dcmonio 
Llegavan  al  cainino  los  escancianos  con  la  bevida  de  los  senores,  la  qua! 
bevida  llevavan  al  lugar  de  la  estatua  Uacmitttn-Ahau,  y  poniale  alii  en 
frente  la  imagen  que  traian.  Luego  comencavan  sus  ofrendas.  saumerios 
y  oraciones,  y  muchos  derramavan  la  sangre  de  muchas  partes  de  in  cuerpo, 
y  con  ella  untavan  la  piedra  del  domonio  llamado  Ekel-Acantun,  y  assi 
passavan  estos  dias  aciagos,  los  quales  passados,  llevavan  a  UacmUun-Ahau 
al  templo,  y  a  Ekutnyeyub  a  la  parte  de  medio  dia,  para  recibirla  otro  arto. 

Bate  aim  en  que  la  letra  era  Cauac  y  reynava  el  JUtvab-Hozaiuk  tenian, 
allende  de  la  pronosticada  mortandad,  por  ruyn,  por  (pie  dezian  les  avian 
los  mucbos  soles  de  matar  los  maizales,  y  comer  las  muchas  hormigas  lo  que 
sembrasscn  y  los  paxaros,  y  porque  esto  no  seria  en  todas  partes  avria  en 
algunos  comida,  la  qual  avrian  con  gran  trabajo.  Iluziales  el  demoniopara 
remedio  dcstas  meserias  hazer  quatro  demonios  llaniados  Chkchiic-Viwb,  Ek- 
Bnhm-Chm,  Aehan-Uolcab,  Ahbuluc-Balam,  y  ponerlos  en  el  templo  donde 
los  suamavan  con  sus  saumerios,  y  les  ofrecian  dos  jKdlas  de  una  leche  o 
rcsina  de  un  arbol  (pie  Unman  kik,  para  (piemar  y  ciertas  iguanas  y  pan  y 
una  mitra  y  un  manojo  de  flores;  y  una  piedra  preciosa  de  las  suyas.  Demas 
desto,  para  le  celebracion  desta  fiesta,  bazian  en  el  patio  una  grande  boveda 
de  madera,  y  henchianla  de  lena  por  lo  alto  y  por  los  lados,  dexandole  en  ellos 
puertas  para  poder  entrar  v  salir.  Tomavan  despues  los  mas  hombres  do 
heclio  sendos  manojos  de  una*  varillas  muy  secas  y  largas  atadas,  y  puesto 
en  lo  alto  do  la  lefia  un  cantor,  cantava  y  bazia  son  con  un  atambor  de  los 
suyos,  vailavan  los  de  abaxo  todos  con  mucbo  concierto  y  devocion,  entrando 
y  saliendo  por  his  puertas  de  aquella  boveda  do  madera,  y  assi  vailavan 
hasta  la  tarde,  quo  dexando  alii  cada  uno  su  manojo,  so  ivan  a  sus  casas  a 
dcscansar  y  comer. 
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En  anoclieciendo  volvian  y  con  ellos  raucha  gente,  porquo  entre  ellos 
esta  ceriinonia  era  muy  estimada  y  tomando  cada  uno  su  hacho  lo  encendiau 
y  con  ellos  cada  uno  por  su  parte  pegavan  f  uego  a  la  lefia  la  qual  ardia  niucho 
y  se  quemava  presto.  Despues  de  hecho  toda  braza,  la  allanavan  y  tendian 
muy  tendida  y  juntos  los  que  avian  bailado,  avia  algunos,  que  se  ponian  a 
passar  descalcos  y  desnudos  como  ellos  andavan  por  encima  de  aquella 
braza  de  una  parte  a  otra  y  passavan  algunos  sin  lesion,  otros  abracados,  y 
otros  medio  quemados,  y  en  esto  creian  estava  el  romedio  de  sus  miserias 
y  malos  agueros,  y  pensavan  era  esto  su  servicio  muy  agradable  a  sus  dioses. 
Esto  hecho  se  ivan  a  bever  y  hazerso  cestos,  ca  assi  lo  pedia  la  costumbre 
do  la  fiesta,  y  el  calor  del  fuego. 


APPENDIX  No.  2. 

[Quotation  from  an  article  by  Kenor  Mcl|*ur. ) 

"In  the  third  volume  and  the  first  MSS.  in  this  volume,  now  in  the 
Borgian  Museum  in  the  College  of  Propaganda  at  Home,  page  43,  will 
clearly  be  seen  the  four  stations  of  the  year.  On  the  right  hand  of  upjier 
side  we  see  a  genius  or  being,  from  whose  mouth  a  flower  proceeds,  and 
joined  to  the  left  foot  there  is  the  sign  of  the  Hare,  whose  appearance  rep- 
resents the  season  of  rutting,  the  above-said,  being  a  genius,  fecundates  the 
frog — a  symbol  of  the  earth  among  tho  Toltecs  and  Aztecs.  It  is  coiled  up 
within  a  serpent  or  dragon,  undoubtedly  Serapis,  and  from  its  rings  come 
forth  innumerable  Phalli.  From  this  proceeds  the  Cosmogonic  idea  of  the 
union  of  Uranus  and  Gea,  which  is  tho  Spring  Equinox.  Below  this  (in 
the  MSS.)  is  another  sketch  representing  the  summer  solstice.  The  painted 
figure  is  that  of  a  negro,  and  the  hare  at  its  left  foot  has  its  mouth  open, 
panting  with  the  heat;  behind  it  are  fruits  and  flowers,  and  also  aro  seen 
the  folds  of  the  aforesaid  serpent.  The  sketch  which  follows  this  one  shows 
on  the  left  the  Autumnal  Equin6x.  The  figure  is  extended  over  a  cross,  the 
hare  which  comes  forth  from  its  ear  is  afflicted  with  pustules  or  pox.  Under 
this  figure  is  a  skull  likewise  in  the  folds  of  the  serpent  before  mentioned. 
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In  the  last  picture,  which  is  on  the  upper  left  hand,  is  the  Winter  Solstice. 
From  the  ear  of  the  figure  comes  forth  a  snake  or  the  evil  genius;  from  its 
mouth  proceeds  the  sign  for  earthquake,  likewise  inclosed  in  the  folds  of  a 
great  serpent;  and  in  all  the  pictures  there  is  the  eagle,  the  next  constella- 
tion to  Serpentarius." 

/ 

APPENDIX   NO.  3. 

Translation  of  Landa's  description  of  the  festivals  held  in  the  different  months 

of  the  year.1 

Note. — The  order  of  the  translation  is  in  accordance  with  the  months 
of  the  Maya  year,  commencing  with  Pop  instead  of  with  the  10th  day 
of  Chen.  The  different  months  are  here  numbered  by  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet 

COMMENCIiMENT  OF  THE  MAYA  YEAR — FIRST  DAY  OF  THE  MONTH  POP. 

A. — The  first  day  of  1' op  commenced  the  first  month  of  these  Indians; 
it 'was  the  first  day  of  their  new  year  and  of  a  very  solemn  feast  with  them; 
for  it  was  general,  all  took  part  in  it  and  all  the  people  assembled  to  feast 
in  honor  of  their  gods.  In  order  to  celebrate  it  with  greater  ostentation, 
they  renewed  on  this  day  the  articles  which  they  made  use  of,  such  as 
dishes,  cups,  pedestals,  baskets,  old  cloths,  and  stuffs  with  which  they  cov- 
ered their  idols.  They  swept  their  houses  and  threw  all  the  dirt  and  old 
utensils  into  the  highway  without  the  place,  and  nobody,  had  they  the 
greatest  need  of  it,  dared  to  touch  it.  In  order  to  prepare  themselves  for 
this  feast,  the  princes  and  priests,  also  the  nobility,  commenced  to  fast  and 
previously  to  abstain  from  their  wives;  this  included  also  those  who  wished 
to  show  their  devotion,  and  they  gave  to  it  all  the  time  they  thought  proper; 
there  were  some  who  fasted  three  months  in  advance,  others  two,  and  others, 
according  to  their  fancy,  as  long  as  it  pleased  them,  but  never  less  than 
thirteen  days. 

To  these  thirteen  days  of  abstinence  from  their  wives,  they  added  that 
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of  taking  neither  salt  nor  spice  with  their  meat,  which  they  regarded  as  a 
great  privation.  At  this  time  they  elected  the  officers  (Chacs)  who  assisted 
tlie  priests;  he  prepared  for  them  a  large  quantity  of  little  balls  of  incense 
on  small  boards,  which  the  priests  kept  for  this  purpose  in  order  that  those 
who  had  fasted  should  burn  them  before  their  idols.  Those  who  had  once 
commenced  this  fast  took  great  care  not  to  break  it,. believing  that,  if  they 
did,  some  misfortune  woidd  fall  on  them  or  their  houses  on  account  of  that 
violation. 

The  first  day  of  the  new  year  having  arrived,  all  the  men  assembled 
in  the  court  of  the  temple,  but  men  alone;  for,  on  any  occasion,  if  the 
feast  or  sacrifice  was  celebrated  in  the  temple,  the  women  were  not  allowed 
to  assist  in  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  old  women  who  came  to  dance; 
but  at  the  other  banquets,  which  were  held  in  other  places,  the  women  were 
allowed  to  be  present.  On  this  occasion  the  men  came  ornamented  and 
painted  with  their  colors,  after  having  washed  from  themselves  the  grease 
with  which  they  were  covered  during  their  fast.  All  being  assembled  with 
the  offerings  of  meat  and  drinks  which  they  had  brought,  also  a  great 
quantity  of  wine,  newly  fermented,  the  priest  purified  the  temple  and  seated 
himself  in  the  center  of  the  court,  clothed  in  pontifical  garments  and  hav- 
ing beside  him  a  brazier  and  the  balls  of  incense.  The  Chats  took  their 
places  at  the  four  corners,  extending  from  one  to  the  other  a  new  cord,  be- 
neath the  center  of  which  all  those  must  enter  who  had  fasted,  in  order  to 
disjK'l  the  evil  spirit  spoken  of  in  Chapter  XCVI. 

The  evil  spirit  once  driven  out,  all  devoted  themselves  to  prayer  while 
the  chaces  (sic)  kindled  the  new  fire;  they  burnt  the  incense  before  the 
idols,  the  priest  commencing  by  casting  his  own  ball  into  the  brazier;  the 
rest  followed,  each  according  to  his  rank,  to  receive  the  balls  from  the  hand 
of  the  priest,  who  gave  them  with  much  gravity  and  dcvoutness,  as  if  he 
was  giving  them  valuable  relics;  then  one  after  the  other  cast  them  slowly 
into  the  brazier,  waiting  until  it  was  consumed. 

After  this  ceremony  they  feasted  upon  all  the  offerings  and  presents  of 
food,  drinking  the  wine  after  their  custom,  as  usual,  until  they  had  con- 
sumed it  all.  This  was  their  feast  of  the  new  year,  and  the  solemnity  with 
which  they  believed  themselves  to  render  it  perfectly  agreeable  to  their 
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idols.  During  the  month  Pop,  there  wore  also  some  of  the  most  devout 
men  who  continued  to  celebrate  this  feast  with  their  friends,  such  as  the 
nobles  ami  priests,  they  being,  before  others,  always  the  first  in  the  rejoic- 
ings and  festivities. 

R — During  the  month  £7o,  the  priest*,  the  medicine-men,  and  the  sor- 
cerers, which  were  all  the?  same,  Commenced,  by  fasting  and  other  nets  of 
piety,  to  prepare  for  the  celebration  of  another  feast  which  the  hunters  and 
fishermen  celebrated  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  month  7A\r,  each  of  them 
celebrated  it  on  his  own  day  on  his  part,  the  priests  being  the  first.  They 
gave  to  this  feast  the  name  of  Pocam.  Having  assembled,  covered  with 
their  ornaments,  at  the  house  of  the  chief,  they  first  dispelled  the  evil  spirits 
as  before:  they  then  uncovered  their  books  and  laid  them  open  on  a  carpet 
of  leaves  which  they  had  prepared  for  this  purpose,  They  then  invoked 
with  great  devotion  a  god  called  Cinchau-  Yzuiiihh,  who  had,  they  said,  been 
the  first  priest;  they  offered  him  divers  presents  and  burnt  before  him  in 
the  new  fire  some  balls  of  incense.  During  this  time  others  diluted  in  a 
vessel  a  little  verdigris  ami  pun;  water,  which  they  said  was  brought  from 
a  wood  in  which  no  woman  had  ever  penetrated ;  they  moistened  with  it 
the  leaves  of  their  books  in  order  to  cleanse  them;  this  finished,  the  most 
learned  of  the  priests  opened  a  book  in  which  he  examined  the  omens  of  the 
year,  which  he  announced  to  all  those  who  were  present.  lie  then  talked 
to  them  for  a  short  time,  advising  them  as  to  what  they  should  do  to  pre- 
vent these  evil  things,  and  announced  the  same  feast  for  the  next  year  to 
the  priest  or  noble  who  was  to  celebrate  it;  if  he  should  die  in  the  mean 
time,  it  devolved  upon  his  son  to  celebrate  it  in  his  place.  When  this  was 
concluded,  all  feasted  together  upon  the  food  and  offerings  of  drinks,  drink- 
ing like  wine-bibbers.  Thus  was  completed  the  feast,  during  which  they 
executed  a  dance  called  Okot-Vil. 

C. — The  following  day,  the  medicine-men  and  sorcerers  assembled  with 
their  wives  at  the  house  of  one  of  their  number.  Tho  priests  expelled  the 
evil  spirit;  after  which  they  opened  their  medicine-bags,  in  which  they 
kept  a  number  of  charms,  and,  each  in  particular,  some  little  hnagos  of  tho 
goddess  of  medicine,  which  they  called  I.nhrl,  whence  the  name  of  the  fes- 
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tival,  Ihcil-Ixchel ;  also  some  little  stones  used  in  their  sorceries,  culled  am. 
Then  they  invoked  in  their  prayers,  with  great  devotion,  the  gods  of  medi- 
cine, Yzamna,  Cit-Jiolon-Tun,  and  Ahau-Chamuhez,  while  the  priests  hnrned 
in  their  honor  the  incense  which  they  cast  into  the  brazier  of  the  new  lire, 
and  which  the  Chacs  smeared  with  a  blue  color  resembling  the  color  of  the 
hooks  of  the  priests.  This  done,  each  one  gathered  up  his  valuables,  and, 
loaded  with  tlieir  bundles,  they  executed  a  dance  called  Chan-tun- y ab.  The 
danco  having  terminated,  the  men  seated  themselves  on  one  side  and  the 
women  on  the  other;  they  thon  arranged  the  day  for  the  feast  of  the  next 
year,  and  all  made  the  usual  banquet  on  the  offerings  and  drinks,  intoxicating 
themselves,  trying  each  to  exceed  the  other.  The  priests  alone,  it  is  said, 
ashamed  of  joining  with  them  on  this  occasion,  put  aside  their  share  of  the 
wine,  in  order  to  drink  it  at  their  ease  and  without  any  witnesses. 

The  preceding  day  the  hunters  gathered  together  at  one  of  their  houses, 
where  they  brought  their  wives  with  them  ;  the  priests  came  also,  and  after 
having  driven  away  the  evil  spirit,  as  usual,  they  placed  in  tho  center  of 
thehouso  tho  preparatives  necessary  to  the  sacrifice  of  incense  and  the  new 
fire,  with  the  blue  color.  -The  hunters  worshiped  with  devotion  tho  gods 
of  the  chase,  Acanum,  Zu-huy-Zi/),  Tabai,  and  others,  and  distributed  the 
incense,  which  they  then  threw  into  the  brazier.  While  they  were  burning, 
each  one  took  an  arrow  and  a  deer's  head,  which  the  Chacs  had  painted 
blue;  and  thus  adorned  some  danced,  holding  each  other's  hand,  while 
others  pierced  their  ears  or  tongue,  passing  through  the  holes  which  they 
made  in  them  seven  leaves  of  an  herb  called  Ac.  This  completed,  first  the 
priests,  and  afterward  the  officers  of  the  feast,  presented  the  offerings,  then 
they  began  to  dance,  drinking  wine  until  they  were  intoxicated. 

The  next  day  it  was  tho  fishermen's  rum  to  celebrate  the  feast,  which 
they  did  in  the  samo  manner  as  the  others,  except  that  in  place  of  the  deer 
heads,  they  painted  their  fishing  implements;  they  did  not  pierce  their  ears, 
but  cut  around  them,  after  which  they  performed  a  dance  called  Chahom. 
After  this,  they  consecrated  a  large  tree,  which  they  left  standing  upright. 

When  this  feast  was  finished  in  the  cities,  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
nobles  to  celebrate  it  with  a  large  crowd  at  the  sea-shore,  where  they  held 
a  great  fishing  expedition  with  rejoicings  of  every  kind ;  for  they  carried 
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with  them  a  large  quantity  of  lines  and  fish-hooks  with  other  implements 
for  fishing.  The  gods  whom  they  then  invoked  as  their  patrons  were 
Ahkak-Xcxoi,  Ahpua,  Ahritz,  and  Amafcum. 

D.  — During  the  month  of  Tzoz  the  apiarists  prepared  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  their  feast  of  Tzcc;  hut  although  the  principal  preparation  was  fast- 
ing, only  the  priests  and  the  officers  who  were  to  assist  him  were  compelled 
to  fast,  all  the  rest  heing  voluntary. 

E.  — The  month  Tzec.  The  day  of  the  feast  having  arrived,  they 
congregated  at  the  house  of  him  who  celebrated  it,  and  performed*  all 
that  they  usually  did  at  the  other  feasts,  except  that  they  shed  no  hlood. 
Their  patrons  were  the  Bacabs,  and  especially  Hobnil  They  then  made 
great  offerings,  particularly  to  the  four  Chacs,  to  whom  they  presented  four 
plates  covered  with  figures  of  honey,  in  order  to  obtain  it  in  abundance  by 
means  of  this  feast.  They  finished,  as  usual,  witli  a  perfect  orgy,  the 
apiarists  being  by  no  means  sparing  of  their  honey  on  this  occasion. 

F.  — The  month  Xul.  It  has  been  seen  in  the  tenth  chapter  how,  after 
the  departure  of  Kukulcan  from  Yucatan,  there  were  some  Indians  who, 
believing  that  he  was  carried  to  heaven  with  the  gods,  regarded  him  as  a 
god  and  built  temples  in  his  honor  and  celebrated  feasts,  which  they  con- 
tinued throughout  the  country  until  the  destruction  of  Mayapan.  After 
this  event,  they  celebrated  them  no  longer  except  in  the  province  of  Hani ; 
but  the  other  provinces,  in  recognition  of  what  they  owed  to  Kukulcan, 
presented  to  Mani  by  turns  each  year,  sometimes  four  aud  at  other  times 
five  magnificent  banners  of  feathers,  with  which  they  solemnized  the  feasts, 
not  like  the  others,  but  in  the  following  manner : 

On  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  month  of  Xul  all  tho  lords  and  priests 
of  Mani  assembled,  and  with  them  a  large  crowd,  who  joined  with  them, 
after  having  prepared  for  it  by  fast  and  penances.  On  the  evening  of  this 
day  they  departed  in  procession,  with  a  largo  number  of  performers,  from 
the  house  of  the  prince  and  advanced  slowly  towards  the  temple  of  Kukul- 
can, which  they  had  prev  iously  ornamented.  Having  arrived,  they  repeated 
their  prayers  and  placed  the  banners  high  in  the  temple;  they  exposed  their 
idols  on  a  carpet  of  leaves.    Having  then  built  the  new  fire,  they  burnt 
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inccnso  in  many  places,  making  offerings  of  meat,  cooked  without  pepper 
or  salt,  and  drinks  made  from  beans  and  kernels  of  calabashes.  The  lords, 
and  also  those  who  had  observed  the  fast,  passed  five  days  and  five  night* 
there  without  returning  home — praying,  burning  copal,  and  executing  sacred 
dances.  During  this  time  the  actors  went  to  the  houses  of  the  nobles  and 
others,  exhibiting  their  performances  and  receiving  the  gifts  which  were 
offered  to  them.  At  the  end  of  the  five  days  they  earned  them  all  to  the 
temple,  where  they  divided  them  among  the  priests  and  the  dancers.  After 
this  they  resumed  the  banners  and  idols,  which  they  carried  back  to  the 
mansion  of  the  prince,  from  which  place  each  one  returned  home  with 
whatever  he  recovered.  They  said,  and  devoutly  believed,  that  Kukulcan 
descended  from  heaven  in  person  on  the  last  day  of  the  feast  and  received 
the  sacrifice,  the  presents,  and  offerings  which  they  made  to  him.  They 
called  this  feast  Chic-Kaban. 

G.  — The  month  Yaxkhi.  During  this  month  they  commenced  to  pro- 
pare,  as  was  their  custom,  for  a  general  feast,  which  was  celebrated  in  Mol, 
on  a  day  designated  by  the  priest  in  honor  of  all  the  gods;  they  called  it 
Oloh-Zab-Kam  Yax.  After  the  usual  ceremonies  and  incensing  which  they 
desired  to  do,  they  smeared  with  their  blue  paint  all  the  instruments  of 
every  profession,  from  those  used  by  the  priests  even  to  the  spindles  of  the 
women  and  the  doors  of  their  houses.  On  this  occasion  they  painted  the 
children  of  both  Mixes  with  the  same  color;  but,  instead  of  smearing  their 
hands,  they  gave  them  each  nine  gentle  raps  on  their  knuckles,  that  they 
might  be  skillful  in  the  professions  of  their  fathers  and  mothers.  As  for  the 
little  girls,  au  old  woman  brought  them  there,  ami  for  this  reason  they 
called  her  Ixmol,  that  is  to  say,  conductress.  The  conclusion  of  this  cere- 
mony was  a  grand  orgy  and  banquet  with  the  offerings  which  they  had 
presented,  although  it  was  understood  that  the  devoted  old  woman  was  not 
permitted  to  become  intoxicated,  lest  she  should  lose  on  the  road  the  plume 
of  her  office. 

H.  — The  month  Mol.  During  this  month  the  apiarists  repeated  the 
feast  which  they  had  celebrated  in  the  month  Tzec,  in  order  that  the  gods 
might  cause  the  flowers  to  grow  for  the  bees. 
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One  of  the  things  that  these  wretched  people  regarded  as  the  most 
difficult  and  arduous  was  the  fabrication  of  their  idols  of  wood,  which  thev 
called  making  the  gods.  They  had  for  this  a  particular  time,  which  was  this 
month  of  Mol,  or  any  other  if  the  priest  judged  it  proper  to  change  it. 

Those  who  wished  to  have  it  done  consulted  first  the  priest,  and  after 
his  advice  went  to  seek  the  artists  who  occupied  themselves  with  this  pro- 
fession; but,  to  whatever  they  said,  these  artists  always  excused  themselves, 
because  they  were  persuaded  that  one  or  another  of  their  house  might  die, 
or  that  it  would  suddenly  bring  upon  them  some  disease  of  the  heart.  When 
they  had  accepted,  the  Chacs  whom  they  chose  for  this  purpose,  also  the 
priest  and  the  artist,  commenced  to  fast.  In  the  mean  time  those  who  had 
ordered  the  idols  went  in  person  or  sent  a  trusty  person  into  the  wood  to 
cut  down  the  tree  of  which  they  must  be  sculptured,  and  which  was  always 
cedar.  When  the  wood  was  obtained  they  built  a  cabin  of  stubble  well 
closed,  where  they  put  the  wood,  with  a  large,  urn  for  inclosing  the  idols 
during  the  time  that  they  worked  on  them.  They  offered  incense  to  four 
gods,  called  Acantun,  the  images  of  which  they  placed  at  the  four  cardinal 
points;  they  took  also  that  which  they  used  for  scarifying  their  ears  and 
drawing  blood  from  them,  and  also  the  instruments  which  they  needed  for 
sculpturing  their  black  divinities.  Prepared  in  this  manner,  the  priest,  the 
Chocs,  and  the  artist  shut  themselves  up  in  the  hut  and  commenced  the 
sacred  work,  frequently  cutting  themselves,  and  smearing  the  idols  with 
their  blood,  and  burning  incense  before  them.  They  continued  thus  until 
the  work  was  finished,  the  members  of  their  families  carrying  food  to  them 
with  whetever  was  necessary  to  them;  but  they  could  not  during  this  time 
approach  their  wives,  and  no  one  was  admitted  into  the  place  where  they 
were  incarcerated. 

I. — Month  Chen.  According  to  what  they  said,  they  worked  in  great 
fear  while  sculpturing  the  gods.  As  soon  as  the  idols  were  completed  and 
perfected,  those  who  owned  them  gave  to  those  who  had  made  them  the 
most  valuable  presents  possible,  of  birds,  of  venison,  and  of  money,  in  order 
to  pay  them  for  their  work.  They  took  the  idols  from  the  cabin  where  they 
had  been  made  and  earned  them  into  another  cabin  made  of  leaves,  erected 
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for  this  purpose  in  the  court,  where  the  priest  consecrated  them  with  much 
solemnity  and  fervent  prayers,  tiie  artists  having  previously  washed  them- 
selves from  the  soot  with  which  they  were  covered  as  a  sign  of  fasting,  they 
said,  for  all  the  time  that  they  were  at  work.  Having  accordingly  driven 
away  the  evil  spirit  and  burnt  the  consecrated  incense,  they  placed  the  new 
images  in  a  flat  basket,  wrapped  in  linen,  and  carried  them  back  to  their 
owner,  who  received  them  with  much  devotion. 

The  priest  then  addressed  the  artists  for  some  time  on  the  excellence  of 
their  profession,  that  of  making  the  new  gods,  and  on  the  danger  they  in- 
curred by  working  without  regarding  the  rules  of  abstinence  and  fasting. 
After  this,  they  partook  together  of  an  abundant  repast  and  drank  more 
freely  than  usual. 

K. — The  month  Yax.  In  one  of  the  two  months  Chen  and  Fax,  which- 
ever was  selected  by  the  priest,  they  celebrated  a  feast  called  Oaia,  which 
means  the  renovation  of  the  temple  in  honor  of  the  Chacs,  whom  they 
regarded  as  the  gods  of  the  fields.  In  this  feast  they  consulted  the  prog- 
nostics of  the  Dacabs,  which  is  spoken  of  more  at  length  in  chapters  CXIII, 
CXIV,  CXV,  and  CXVI,  and  after  the  manner  already  mentioned.  This 
feast  was  celebrated  every  year.  Besides,  they  renovated  the  idols  of  baked 
earth  and  their  braziers;  for  it  was  the  custom  that  each  idol  should  have  its 
little  brazier,  in  which  was  burned  their  incense,  and,  if  it  was  found  neces- 
sary, they  built  a  new  house  or  repaired  the  old  one,  taking  care  to  place  on 
the  wall  an  inscription  commemorating  these  things,  written  in  their  char- 
acters. 

I* — Tho  month  Zac.  On  one  of  the  days  of  the  month  Zac,  designated 
by  the  priest,  the  hunters  celebrated  another  feast  similar  to  that  which  they 
had  celebrated  in  the  month  Zip.  This  took  place  at  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  appeasing  tho  anger  of  the  gods  against  themselves  and  their  de- 
scendants, on  account  of  the  blood  they  had  shed  during  the  chase;  for 
they  regarded  iis  abominable  all  shedding  of  blood  except  in  their  sacri- 
fices; also  they  never  went  to  hunt  without  first  invoking  their  idols  and 
burning  incense  before  them;  and  if  they  afterwards  succeeded,  they 
smenred  their  faces  with  the  blood  of  their  game. 
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On  another  day,  which  camo  on  the  seventh  Ahau,  they  celebrated  a 
very  grand  festival,  which  continued  for  three  days,  with  incense-burning, 
offerings,  nnd  a  very  respectable  orgy;  but  as  it  was  a  movable  feast  the 
priest  took  care  to  publish  it  in  advance,  in  order  that  each  one  might  keep 
a  fast  according  to  his  duty. 

M. — The  month  Mac.  On  another  day  in  the  month  of  Mac,  the  old 
people,  and  especially  the  old  men,  celebrated  a  feast  in  honor  of  the  Chocs, 
the  gods  of  abundance,  and  also  to  Yzamna.  Some  days  before,  they  per- 
formed the  following  ceremony,  called  in  their  language  Tuppkak.  Having 
gathered  together  all  the  animals,  such  as  reptiles  and  beaBte  of  the  fields 
which  they  could  find  in  the  country,  they  assembled  in  the  court  of  the  tem- 
ple, the  Chocs,  and  the  priests  placing  themselves  in  the  corners  in  order  to 
expel  the  evil  spirit,  according  to  the  custom,  each  of  them  having  beside  him 
a  pitcher  filled  with  water,  which  was  brought  to  him.  Standing  upright,  in 
the  center,  was  an  enormous  bundle  of  small  dry  wood,  with  which  they 
kindled  a  fire  after  having  thrown  the  incense  into  the  brazier;  whilo  the 
wood  was  burning,  they  tore  out,  with  emulation,  the  hearts  of  the  animals 
and  birds  and  cast  them  into  the  fire.  If  it  liad  been  impossible  to  obtain 
large  animals,  such  as  tigers,  lions,  and  alligators,  they  represented  the 
hearts  of  these  by  incense;  but  if  they  had  them,  they  tore  out  their  hearts 
also  and  put  them  in  the  fire.  As  soon  as  all  the  hearts  were  consumed, 
tho  Chocs  extinguished  the  fire  with  the  water  in  the  pitcher. 

Tho  object  of  this  sacrifice  and  of  the  feast  following  was,  also,  to 
obtain  an  abundance  of  water  for  their  crops  during  the  year.  They  cele- 
brated this  feast,  however,  in  a  different  manner  from  the  others;  for  in 
this  they  did  not  fast,  with  the  exception  of  the  beadle  of  the  confraternity, 
who  performed  penance.  On  the  day  fixed  upon  for  the  celebration,  all 
the  people  assembled  with  the  priest  and  the  officers  in  the  court  of  the 
temple,  where  they  had  erected  a  stone  platform,  with  steps  for  mounting, 
suitably  ornamented  with  leaves.  The  priest  gave  the  incense,  previously 
prepared,  to  tho  beadle  who  burned  in  the  brazier  enough  of  it  to  dispel 
tho  evil  spirit  This  done,  with  tho  accustomed  devotion,  thoy  smeared  the 
first  step  of  the  platform  with  mire  from  a  well  or  cistern,  and  the  others 
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with  the  bluo  color;  they  incensed  it  several  times  and  invoked  the  Chocs 
with  prayers  and  ceremonies,  offering  thom  many  gifts.  At  the  close,  they 
rejoiced,  eating  und  drinking  the  oblations,  full  of  confidence  in  the  result 
of  their  invocations  for  this  year. 

N. — The  month  Muan.  During  the  month  Muan  the  proprietors  of  the 
cacao  plantations  celebrated  a  feast  in  honor  of  the  gods  Ekchuah,  Chac,  and 
Hobnil,  who  were  their  patrons.  In  order  to  solemnize  it,  they  went  to  the 
farm  of  one  of  their  number,  where  they  sacrificed  a  dog,  bearing  a  spot  of 
the  color  of  cacao.  They  burnt  incense  before  their  idols,  offering  them 
iguanas — those  which  were  of  a  blue  color;  feathers  of  a  particular  bird; 
also  different  kinds  of  game.  They  gave  to  each  one  of  the  officers  a  branch 
with  the  fruit  of  the  cacao.  The  sacrifice  completed,  they  set  themselves 
to  eating  and  drinking  the  offerings;  but  it  is  said  that  they  permitted  each 
one  to  drink  only  throe  cups  of  their  wine,  and  they  could  bring  only  the 
necessary  quantity.  The)*  then  returned  to  the  houso  of  the  one  who  bore 
the  expenses  of  the  feast,  where  the)'  entertained  themselves  together. 

O- — The  month  Pax.  In  the  month  Pax  they  celebrated  a  feast  called 
Paeum-Chac,  on  which  occasion  the  nobles  and  prieste  of  the  inferior  bor- 
oughs assembled  with  those  from  the  more  important  villages.  Thus  united 
they  passed  five  nights  in  prayer  in  the  temple  of  Cit-Chac-Coh,  presenting 
their  sacrifices  with  incense,  as  has  been  seen  at  the  feast  of  Kukulcan  in  the 
month  of  Xul,  in  November.  In  commencing  these  five  days,  they  returned 
together  to  the  house  of  the  general  of  their  armies,  whose  title  was  Nacon, 
of  which  I  have  spoken  in  Chapter  CI.  They  bore  him  in  great  pomp  to  the 
temple,  burning  incense  before  him  like  an  idol,  where  they  seated  him. 
Thus  they  passed  the  five  days,  eating  and  drinking  the  offerings  which  they 
had  presented  in  the  temple,  and  executing  a  dance  similar  to  a  war  dance, 
to  which  they  gavo,  in  their  language,  the  name  of  Holkan-Okot,  which 
means  the  danco  of  the  warriors  When  the  five  days  were  passed  every- 
body came  to  tho  feast,  which,  as  it  concerned  the  affairs  of  war  and  hope 
of  obtaining  the  victory,  was  very  solemn. 

It  was  commenced  with  the  ceremonies  and  sacrifices  of  fire,  of  which 
I  have  spoken  in  the  festival  in  the  month  of  Mac.  Then  they  expel  the 
evil  spirit,  as  usual,  which  is  done  with  much  solemnity-    This  finished, 
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they  recommenced  their  prayers,  sacrifices,  and  incensing.  While  all  these 
things  were  going  on  the  nobles  and  those  who  had  accompanied  them 
replaced  the  Nacon  on  their  shoulders  and  carried  him  in  procession  around 
the  temple.  On  their  return  the  Chacs  sacrificed  a  dog,  tearing  out  its 
heart,  which  they  presented  to  the  idol,  between  two  plates;  each  one 
present  then  broke  in  pieces  a  large  vessel  filled  with  a  drink,  with  which 
the  feast  was  completed.  All  then  ate  and  drank  the  offerings  which  they 
had  brought,  and,  with  much  solemnity,  but  without  the  usual  incense,  car- 
ried the  Nacon  back  to  his  home. 

There  a  grand  banquet  took  place,  at  which  the  lords,  nobles,  and 
priests  became  intoxicated  in  the  effort  to  excel  each  other  in  drinking,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Nacon,  who  remained  sober,  the  crowd  in  the  mean 
time  returning  to  their  homes.  The  next  day,  after  they  had  slept  them- 
selves sober,  the  nobles  and  priests,  who  had  remained  at  the  mansion  of 
the  general  after  the  orgy,  received  from  his  hand  large  presents  of  incense 
which  ho  had  prepared  for  this  purpose  and  caused  to  be  consecrated  by  the 
holy  priests. 

At  this  reunion  he  addressed  them  in  a  long  discourse,  and  earnestly 
recommended  to  them  the  feasts  which  they  should  celebrate  in  honor  of  the 
gods,  in  their  towns,  in  order  to  obtain  a  prosperous  and  abundant  year. 
When  the  lecture  was  finished  all  took  leave  of  each  other  with  much  affec- 
tion and  noise,  and  each  one  took  the  road  for  his  village  and  home. 

There  they  occupied  themselves  with  the  celebration  of  their  feasts, 
which  sometimes  lasted,  according  to  circumstances,  until  the  month  of  Pojk 
They  gave  to  these  feasts  the  name  of  Zabacil-Than,  and  they  were  cele- 
brated in  the  following  manner:  They  Bought  in  the  commune  those  who, 
being  the  richest,  were  the  most  able  to  boor  the  expense  of  the  feast,  and 

requested  them  to  fix  upon  a  day,  because  they  had  more  of  

during  these  three  months  which  remained  until  the  natural  year.  What 
they  then  did  was  to  assemble  at  the  mansion  of  the  one  who  celebrated 
the  feast,  after  having  performed  the  ceremony  of  dispelling  the  evil  spirit. 
They  burnt  copal  and  presented  offerings  with  rejoicings  and  dances,  after 
which  they  drank  some  wine,  which  last  was  always  the  main  point  of  the 
feast.    Such  wero  the  excesses  in  which  they  indulged  themselves  during 
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these  throe  motitliH,  which  it  was  painful  to  see;  some  departing  covered 
wjth  wound*  or  bruises,  others  with  their  eyes  inflamed  with  the  quantity 
of  liquor  which  they  had  imbibed,  mid  with  this  passion  for  drink  they 
ruined  themselves  entirely. 

J'. — It  hint  hoon  said,  in  the  preceding  chapters,  that  the  Indians  com- 
menced their  years  with  days  without  names,  preparing  in  the  villages  for 
the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  the  new  year.  Besides  the  feast  which  they 
jxiad.-  to  the  god  U-uayeyab,  by  right  of  which  alone  they  went  out  from 
home,  they  solemnized  especially  these  five  days,  seldom  quitting  their 
houses,  except  to  present,  besides  the  offerings  made  in  public,  different 
trifle*  to  their  gods  in  tho  other  temples.  They  never  afterwards  employed, 
for  their  particular  use,  the  bagatelles  which  they  offered  to  the  idols,  but 
they  bought  the  incense  which  they  burned  with  it.  They  neither  combed 
nor  washed  themselves  during  these  days;  neither  men  nor  women  cleansed 
themselves.  They  did  not  do  any  servile  or  fatiguing  work,  for  fear  that 
some  misfortune  might  befall  them. 


APPESDl  X'  NO.  4. 

Quo  la  manera  de  hazer  las  casas  era  cubrirlas  de  paja  que  tienen  muy 
buena  y  nucha,  o  con  hojas  de  palma  que  e«  propia  para  esto  y  que  tenian 
muy  grandes  corrientes  para  que  no  se  Uuevan,  y  que  despues  echan  una 
pared  por  medio  al  largo  que  divide  toda  la  casa,  y  que  en  esta  pared  dexan 
algunus  puertaa  para  la  mitad  que  Hainan  las  espaldas  de  la  casa,  dond*» 
tienen  sus  camas,  y  que  la  otra  mitad  blanquean  de  muy  gentil  encalado,  > 
que  los  sefiores  las  tienen  pintadas  de  muchas  galanterias  y  que  esta  mitad 
cs  el  reccbiiniento  y  aposento  de  los  guespedes,  y  que  esta  pieca  no  tiene 
puerta,  sino  toda  abierta  conforme  al  largo  de  la  casa,  y  baxa  mucho  la 
corriente  delantera  por  temor  de  los  soles  y  aguas,  y  diaen  que  tambien  para 
eiisenorearse  de  los  enemigos  de  la  parte  de  dentro  en  tiempo  de  necessitad. 
Y  que  el  pueblo  menudo  hazia  a  su  costa  las  casas  de  los  seflores,  y  que  con 
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no  tener  uins  puertas,  tenian  por  grave  delicto  <lc  liazcr  tnal  a  cams  agenas. 
Tenian  una  portezilla  atras  para  el  servicio  necessario  y  que  tienen  unae 
camas  do  varillas,  y  en  ciraa  una  serilla  doude  duermen,  cubiertas  do  sua 
mantas  do  algodon:  en  verano  dueruien  comunmcnt©  en  los  encalados  con 
una  do  aqucllas  serillas,  especial monto  los  hombrcs  Allendo  de  la  casa  hazian 
todo  el  puoblo  a  los  sonores  sus  semcntoras,  y  sc  las  beneficiavan  y  cogian 
en  cantidad  quo  lo  bastava  a  el  y  a  su  casa,  y  quando  avia  cacjas  o  pescas,  o 
era  lieinpo  de  traer  sal  sicmpro  davan  parte  al  sefior,  por  quo  cstas  cosas  siem- 
pro  las  hazian  do  comunidad. 


APPENDIX   NO.  5. 

• 

Tenian  pues  esta  costumbre  para  venir  a  bazer  los  baptismoa,  quo 
criavan  las  indias  los  nhlos  basta  edad  de  tres  alios,  y  a  los  varoncillos 
usavanles  sienipre  ponor  pegada  a  la  cabeca  en  los  eabellos  de  la  coronilla 
una  contezuela  blanca,  y  a  las  mucbachas  traian  cenidas  por  las  series  umy 
abaxo  con  un  cordel  delgado  y  en  el  una  cotichuela  asida  que  les  venia  a 
dar  encima  de  la  j>arte  bonesto  y  destas  dos  cosas  era  entre  olios  peceado  y 
cosa  may  fea  quitarla  de  las  mocbachas  antes  del  baptismo,  el  qual  les  davan 
siempre  desde  edad  de  tres  anos  hasta  doze  y  nunca  so  casavau  antes  del 
baptismo. 

Quando  alguno  avia  que  quisiesse  baptizar  su  bijo,  iva  al  sacerdote  y 
davnlo  parte  de  su  intcnto,  el  qual  publicuva  por  el  pueblo  el  baptismo,  y  el 
dia  en  que  lo  bazin,  ol  qual  olios  miravan  siempre  no  fucssc  aciago. 

Esto  becbo  el  quo  hazia  la  fiesta  que  era  el  (pie  movia  la  platica,  elegia 
un  principal  del  pueblo  a  bu  gUBto  para  que  le  ayudasso  a  su  ncgocio  y  las 
cosas  del.  Dospues  tenian  de  costumbre  elegir  a  otros  rpintro  homhres 
ancianos  y  bonrados  que  ayudessen  al  sacerdote  el  dia  de  la  fiesta  a  las  ceri- 
inonias,  y  cstos  elegian  juntamente  a  su  gusto  con  el  sacerdote.  Y  en  cstas 
clecciones  entendian  siempre  los  padres  de  todos  los  nifios  que  avia  que  bap- 

•  Manner  of  bontiun  in  Yncatun.-Luucla,  4  xxvi,  p.  144.  Origin,.!. 
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tizar,  c.a  de  Union  era  tnmbien  In  fiesta  y  llnmnvnnlos  :i  <-stos  quo  oscogian 
chaces.  Tres  dias  antes  do  In  fiesta  ayunavan  los  padres  de  los  mochachos 
y  los  officiales,  abstinicndoso  de  las  mugeres. 

El  dia  juntavnnso  todos  en  casa  del  que  hazia  la  fiesta  y  llevavan  los 
ninos  todos  quo  avian  do  baptiznr,  a  los  quales  ponian  en  el  patio  o  placa 
do  la  casa,  quo  linipio  y  scmbrado  de  bojas  frescas  le  tenian  por  orden  en 
rengla  los  varones  por  si  y  las  niilas  por  si,  ponian  los  como  padrinos  una 
mugor  nncinna  a  las  niftas,  y  a  los  ninos  un  bombre  quo  los  tuviessen  a 
cargo. 

EstO  hecho  tratavn  ol  sacerdoto  do  la  purifieacion  de  la  posada,  hechan- 
do  al  demonio  della.  Para  echarlo  ponian  quatro  vanquillos  en  las  quatro 
csquinas  del  patio  en  los  quales  so  sentavan  los  quatro  chaces  con  un  cordel 
largo  asido  de  uno  a  otro,  de  nianera  que  quedavan  los  ninos  acorralados  en 
medio  a  dentro  del  cordel,  despueB  pasando  sobre  el  cordel  avian  do  entror 
todos  los  j)adres  de  los  ninos  que  avian  ayunado  dentro  del  circuit©.  Pes- 
pues  o  antes  ponian  en  medio  otro  vanquillo  donde  el  sacerdote  se  sentava 
con  un  brasero,  y  un  poco  de  maiz  molido  y  de  su  encienso.  Alii  venian 
los  ninos  y  ninos  por  orden  y  echavales  el  sacerdote  un  poco  de  maiz  molido 
y  del  encienso  on  la  mano,  y  ellos  en  el  brasero;  y  nnsi  linzian  todos,  y  estos 
8aumorio8  acabados,  tomavan  el  brasero  en  que  los  hnzian,  y  el  cordel  con 
que  los  chaces  los  tenian  cercados  y  ochavan  on  un  vaso  un  poco  do  vino  y 
davan  lo  todo  a  un  indio  quo  lo  Uevasse  fuera  del  pueblo,  avisaudole  no 
lK;viesse  ni  mirass  atras  a  la  buelta  y  con  esto  dezian  quedava  el  demonio 
echado. 

EI  qual  assi  ido  verrian  el  patio  y  limpiavanlo  de  las  hojas  del  arbol 
que  tenia  que  se  dize  cihom  y  ochavan  otras  de  otro  quo  llaman  copo,  y 
ponian  unas  seras  en  tanto  quo  el  sacerdote  se  vestia,  Vestido  salia  con  un 
jnco  do  pluma  Colorado  y  labrado  do  otras  plumas  de  colore*,  y  que  lo 
cuelgnn  de  los  oxtremos  otitis  plumns  lnrgns  y  una  como  coroza  en  la  cabec^i 
do  Ins  mcsmns  plumas,  y  dobaxo  del  jaco  rnuchos  listones  do  algodon  hasta 
el  suelo  como  colas,  y  con  un  isopo  en  la  mano  do  un  palo  corto  muy  labra- 
do, y  por  bnrbns  o  polos  del  isopo  ciertas  colas  do  unas  culebras  que  »on 
como  caxcaveles,  y  con  no  mas  ni  menos  gravedad  <pie  ternia  un  papa  para 
coronnr  un  omperador,  que  cosa  era  notable  In  serenidad  quo  les  causavan 
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km  aparejos.  Los  chaces  ivan  luego  a  los  ninos  y  ponian  a  todos  sendos 
pafios  blancos  en  l.os  cabeeas  que  sus  madres  para  aquello  traian.  Pregun- 
tavan  a  los  que  eran  grandecillos  si  avian  hecho  algun  poccado  y  tocamiento 
feo,  y  si  lo  avian  hecho  confessavanlo,  y  separavanlos  do  los  otros. 

Esto  hecho  mandava  el  sacerdote  eallar  y  sentar  la  gento,  y  comencava 
el  a  bendezir  con  mucbas  oraciones  a  los  mochaehos,  y  a  santiguarlos  con 
su  isopo,  y  con  mucba  serenidad.  Acabada  su  bendicion  se  sentava  y  so 
levantava  el  principal  que  avian  los  padres  do  los  mocbacbos  elegido  para 
esta  fiesta,  y  con  un  guesso  que  el  sacerdote  le  dava  iva  a  los  mochachos  y 
amagava  a  cada  uno  por  si  nueve  vezes  con  el  guesso  en  quo  la  frente; 
despues  mojavale  en  un  vaso  de  una  agua  llevava  en  la  mano,  y  untavales 
la  frente,  y  las  faciones  del  rostro  y  entro  los  dodos  de  los  piez  y  los  de  las 
manos  a  todos  sin  hablar  palabm.  Esta  agua  bazinn  do  ciertas  flores  y 
do  cacao  mojado  y  dcsleido  con  agua  virgen  quo  cllos  dezian  traida  de 
los  concavos  de  los  arboles  o  do  los  montcs. 

Acabada  esta  unctura  se  levantava  el  sacerdote  y  lea  qnitava  los  patios 
blancos  de  la  cabeca  y  otros  que  tenian  colgados  a  las  espaldas  en  quo  cada 
uno  traia  atadas  unas  pocas  de  plumas  de  un  paxaro  may  hermoso  y  algunos 
cacaos,  lo  qual  todo  recogia  uno  de  los  cbaces,  y  luego  el  sacerdoto  los  cor- 
tava  a  los  nifios  con  una  navaja  de  piedra  la  cuenta  que  avian  traido  pegada 
en  la  cabeca;  tras  esto  ivan  los  demas  ayudantes  del  sacerdote  con  un 
manojo  de  Mores  y  un  humaco  quo  los  indios  usan  cbupar;  y  amagavan  con 
cada  uno  dellos  nueve  vezes  a  cada  niocbacbo,  y  despues  davanle  a  olerlas 
flores  y  a  cbupar  el  humaco.  Despues  recogian  los  presents  que  las  madres 
traian  y  davan  dellos  a  cada  inocbacbo  un  poco  para  coiner  alii,  ca  do  comida 
eran  los  presentes,  y  tomavan  un  buen  vaso  de  vino  y  presto  en  medio 
ofrecianlo  a  los  dioses  y  con  devotas  plegarias  les  rogavan  recibiessen  aquel 
don  pequeflo  do  aquellos  mocbacbos,  y  llauiando  otro  oficial  que  les  ayuduva 
que  llatnavan  Cayom  davanse  lo  que  lo  beviesse,  lo  qual  bazia  sin  descancar 
quo  diz  que  era  peccado. 

LTmutatloa.j 
Manner  of  baptism  in  Yucatan.1 

Tbis  is  the  custom  wbicb  they  bad  for  preparing  them  for  baptism: 
The  women  were  directed  to  raise  the  children  to  the  age  of  three  years, 
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putting  on  the  head  of  the  little  hoys  something  white,  fastened  among  the 
locks  at  the  hack  part  of  the  head;  a*  to  the  little  girls,  they  wore  hanging 
down  from  the  girdle  a  very  slender  cord,  to  which  a  small  shell  was 
attaelied,  which  happened  to  be  found  placed  exactly  above  the  sexual 
jiarts.  It  was  regarded  us  a  grout  fault  and  a  very  wrong  action  to  remove 
these  things  from  the  little  girls  before  their  baptism,  which  was  always 
administered  between  three  and  twelve  years,  and  they  were  never  married 
before.  When  any  one  desired  to  have  his  child  baptized,  he  went  to  the 
priest  and  communicated  his  intention  to  him;  the  priest  published  the  bap- 
tism throughout  the  community,  taking  care  always  that  the  ceremony 
should  not  fall  on  an  unlucky  day.  This  done,  he  who  had  made  the  propo- 
sition, and  who  consequently  took  charge  of  the  feast,  chose  at  his  fancy 
one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  place,  in  order  to  aid  him  in  all  that  had  refer- 
ence to  it.  After  that  it  was  the  custom  to  choose  still  four  others  from 
among  the  oldest  and  most  honorable,  who  assisted  the  priest  in  his  duties 
Ml  the  day  of  the  feast.  This  choice  was  always  made  with  the  consent  ot 
the  priest  himself.  The  fathers  of  all  the  infants  to  be  baptized  had  an 
equal  >u  ■  in  this  election,  for  the  feast  was  a  resort  for  all.  To  those  who 
had  been  chosen  to  accompany  the  priest  they  gave  the  title  of  Chac. 
During  the  three  days  preceding  the  ceremony  the  fathers  of  the  children, 
as  well  as  these  officers,  abstained  from  intercourse  with  their  wives. 

On  the  day  designated  all  assembled  at  the  house  of  him  who  gave  the 
feast,  bringing  with  them  the  children  to  be  baptized.  They  ranged  them 
in  the  court  or  a  place  in  the  house,  which  had  been  swept  and  ornamented 
with  leaves;  the  boys  placed  themselves  on  one  side,  under  the  charge  of  a 
man  who  filled  the  office  of  godfather  in  regard  to  them;  and  on  the  other 
side  the  girls,  to  whom  they  appointed  a  matron  to  take  care  of  them  When 
this  was  completed  the  priest  busied  himself  with  purifying  the  house,  dis- 
pelling the  evil  spirit  from  the  place.  For  this  purpose  they  placed  a  small 
bench  at  the  four  corners  of  the  court;  the  four  Chats  seated  themselves, 
stretching  a  cord  from  one  to  the  other  in  such  a  manner  that  the  children 
remained  in  some  sort  confined  in  the  center,  after  which  the  fathers  all 
together,  who  had  observed  the  fiist  until  this  time,  passed  the  cord  to  enter 
into  the  inclosure.  In  the  center  there  was  another  bench,  where  the  priest 
was  seated,  having  beside  a  brazier  with  bruised  maize  and  incense. 
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The  little  boys  and  girls  approached  in  order,  and  the  priest  placed  in 
their  hands  some  maize  and  incense,  which  they  threw  one  by  one  into  the 
brazier.  This  finished  and  the  incensing  being  terminated,  they  raised  the 
brazier  and  the  cord  with  which  the  Chocs  had  formed  the  incloaure.  They 
poured  a  little  wine  into  a  vase  or  vessel,  which  they  gave,  with  these  things, 
to  a  man  to  carry  out  of  the  village,  and  charged  him  especially  not  to 
drink  the  wine  and  not  to  look  behind  him  on  his  return  In  this  manner 
the  evil  spirit  was  said  to  bo  dispelled. 

The  yard  was  then  swept  and  decorated  with  leaves  which  were  found 
there,  and  were  the  leaves  of  a  tree  called  cihom;  they  substituted  them  with 
others  of  a  tree  called  copo,  and  stretched  some  mnts,  during  which  time 
the  priest  changed  his  clothes.  Ho  appeared  soon  after,  clothed  in  a  tunic 
of  red  feathers,  worked  with  other  feathers  of  different  colors,  and  from 
which  hung  other  feathers  still  finer;  also,  underneath,  a  largo  quantity  of 
ribbons  of  cotton,  which  hung  down  to  the  ground.  On  his  head  he  wore 
a  kind  of  miter,  embroidered  with  plumage  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  his 
hand  a  small  holy-water  sprinkler  of  wood,  carved  skillfully,  of  which  the 
filaments  were  of  the  tails  of  Berpents,  similar  to  serpents  with  rattles.  He 
came  out  thus,  having  neither  more  nor  less  gravity  than  a  pope  would  have 
in  crowning  an  emperor;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  thing  to  see  the  serenity 
which  all  this  apparel  gave  him. 

The  Chacs  immediately  advanced  towards  the  children  and  placed 
white  linen  cloths,  which  their  mothers  had  brought  for  this  purpose,  on 
their  heads.  They  then  asked  the  oldest  if  they  had  committed  no  wrong  or 
immodest  action;  and  if  they  had  they  confessed  and  were  separated  from  the 
rest.  This  done,  the  priest  commanded  all  to  seat  themselves  and  be  silent; 
he  then  began  to  bless  the  children  with  certain  prayers  and  to  consecrate 
thein  with  the  holy  water,  with  much  dignity.  The  benediction  finished,  lie 
sat  down.  The  ono  chosen  by  the  fathers  of  the  infanta  to  aid  especially 
in  this  ceremony,  then  rose,  and,  armed  with  a  bone,  which  the  priest  gave 
him,  he  went  to  each  child  and  passed  it  in  front  of  him  nine  times;  ho  then 
dipped  it  in  a  vessel  of  water  which  he  carried  in  his  hand  and  anointed  them 
on  the  forehead  and  face,  also  the  interstices  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  without 
saying  a  single  word.    This  water  was  composed  of  certain  flowers  and 
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cacao  soaked  and  diluted  in  the  pure  water  which  they  said  sprang  from 
cavities  in  the  woods  or  mountains. 

After  this  anointing  the  priest  rose;  he  took  from  their  heads  the  whito 
cloths  which  had  been  placed  on  them,  also  others  which  they  had  on  their 
shoulders,  where  each  one  wore  some  feathers  of  a  very  beautiful  bird  nnd 
some  grains  of  cacao.  One  of  the  Chacs  collected  these  things,  after  which 
the  priest  cut  off  from  the  heads  of  the  little  boys  that  which  they  wore 
fastened  on  them  with  a  stone  knife.  Behind  the  priest  walked  his  other 
assistant,  a  bouquet  of  flowers  in  his  hand,  with  a  pipe  with  perfume,  which 
the  Indians  were  accustomed  to  smoke;  they  made  nine  passes  with  it 
before  each  child  and  then  gave  them  one  by  one  the  flowers  to  smell  and 
the  pipe  to  smoke.  They  then  collected  the  presents  which  the  mothers  had 
brought,  and  gave  a  little  food  to  the  children,  the  same  amount  to  each 
infant,  for  these  presents  consisted  of  eatables.  They  took  one  large  bowl 
filled  with  wine  and  hastily  offered  it  to  the  gods,  conjuring  them  with 
words  of  devotion  to  accept  of  this  feeble  homage  on  the  part  of  tho  chil- 
dren; then  calling  another  officer,  whose  title  was  Cayom,  they  gavo  him 
tho  vessel,  which  ho  must  empty  at  a  draught;  for  him  to  stop  to  take 
breath  would  have  been  wrong. 
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